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Uli Roocny — 


Through HELL to GLORY 





Have youtriedit AFTER SHAVING.’ 


EXHILARATES! 
COOLS! 
PROTECTS! 


FTER your next shave, 
douse Listerine on 
the face full strength. 
What a nice reaction. 
Cooling! A new sense of 
vigor and freshness. 
Amazing stimulation 
for tired skin. And all 
the usual smarting and 
burning gone at once. 
Also you have the satis- 
faction of knowing that 
the antiseptic essential 
oils of Listerine are en- 
emies of infection. 
One trial of Listerine 
this way will win you. 
Why not today? Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., 
U.S.A. 





Have you tried 
the new Listerine 


SHAVING CREAM? 


Cools your skin while you 
shave and keeps it cool 
afterward. An outstand- 
ing shaving cream in 
every respect. 


PAUL _™! 
_ 


Ld ae es 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 








what can he do 


told you’ re through! 


to last out the month! 





same 


HAT assurance is yours that when 

the “axe’’ falls, it will not hit you? 
What assurance is yours that if you are 
suddenly thrown out of employment— 
through no fault of yours—you can 
always get back in, at an attractive salary? 


Thousands of men—in every large 
‘ city in America—are face to face with 
that problem now. 


Upon some the ‘‘axe’’ has already 
fallen. They are trying as best they can 
to sell their services, yet they find them- 
selves faced with the fact that the market 
is flooded with men who can offer just 
as much as they. 


Men Who Are Never Fired 
— Steadily Promoted 
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For thousands of others, however, 
the “‘axe” has not the slightest terror. 
Regardless of how drastically their em- 
ployers chop the payroll, they know they 
will steadily advance—either with the 
companies they now are serving or with 
others which need precisely what they 
have to offer. 

For how can it be otherwise? 

Suppose, for example, you could 
point to a cut of freight costs from 
four per cent of gross sales to two per 
cent, on a sales volume running into 
the millions—as did W. H. Story, expe- 
rienced, successful trafic manager for 
an Ohio corporation. . . 

Or suppose you could point to some 
twenty-seven suggestions you had already 
made to your company, representing 
savings from $20 to $75-daily—as did 








“ J. R. Hollingsworth, in charge of a 
shift of men at one of the big factories 
. in Akron. . . 






Or suppose, as a trained salesman, 
you could increase the sales in your ter- 
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It usually comes like a bolt from the blue— 

You are called into the manager’s office—he looks 
troubled, worried—reluctantly he explains that business 
isn’t holding up, he has more men than he needs. And 

Suddenly it dawns on you that you’re being politely 


No more security for you—no more steady money 
coming in—and in your pocket, perhaps, only enough 


You’re cut off—and you’ve got to start selling your 
ability « competition with thousands of other men in the 


Make Sure of Your Future Now through 
Practical Home-Study Training 





ritory 50 per cent—as did I. A. Gould, 
district manager for Michigan for the 
Smith Agricultural Chemical Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio. 


Or suppose that the balance sheet of 
your empleyer showed that—through 
your knowledge, as accountant, of the 
various factors that determine the suc- 
cess of a business enterprise—you had 
turned a loss into a profit—as did E. W. 
Neir, manager of the Hotel Rowe, 


Grand Rapids. 


Or suppose you could demonstrate 
specialized ability in Personnel Man- 
agement, say, or Business Correspond- 
ence, or any one of a dozen other 
attractive fields of business where 
good men are always in demand and 
where proved ability quickly finds its 
reward in increased responsibility and 
increased pay. 


How could any business man who 
was blessed with sense be persuaded 
to part with your services — when very 
clearly those services were showing him 
a handsome profit! 


EMPLOYMENT 
MANAGER 


When they cut the pay roll 


—will you be hunting for 
another job? 





Are you one of those men who wake 
up to their needs only when unem- 
ployment stares them in the face? 

Can you afford to side-step so im- 
portant a matter any longer—when at 
home, without losing an hour from 
work or a dollar of pay, you can make 
your position sure, can steadily equip 
yourself for greater earning power? 


The Secret of Success 
PREPAREDNESS! 


On the coupon indicate the training 
that most clearly meets your need—fill 
in your name, address and present po- 
sition, and place the coupon in the mail. 

It will bring you—free—an attrac- 
tive book clearly outlining the oppor- 
tunities in the business field of your 


choice, together with a free copy of 


“*Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’’ the 
book that has started thousands of men 
on the shorter path to a bigger income. 
Do you mean what you say when 
you say that you want to get ahead? 
Prove it by what you do with this 
coupon — NOW! 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


oe oe oe oe oe = Find Yourself Through LaSalle — —— = — - 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 





Sales and Executive positions. 
DC Higher Accountancy 
0 Expert Bookkeeping 
0 C. P. A. Coaching 





Dept. 1056-R CHICAGO 


I would welcome an outline of the LaSalle plan, together with a copy 
of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 


t: Managerial, [] Law: LL.B. Degree. 
(CD Industrial Management 
(0 Modern Foremanship 
(0 Personnel Management 
(0 Banking andjFinance 
















© Modern Salesmanship () Stenotypy 
CO) Traffic Management CD Credit and Collection 
(0 Railway Station M t Correspondence 
0 Modern Busi Correspond oB English [) Effective Speaking 
oO Stenography: Training in the new [] CommercialLaw [] C ial S ish ree! 
machine shorthand— Stenotypy. o Telegraphy—Railway and Commercial pA Mod) 
mail 
OO Ea Oe coupon 
site = A a ae 
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THIS MONTH 
SERIALS 


The Mystery of the Living Alibi by Seldon Truss 


Lucky Money by Jackson Gregory 


The Prisoner in the Opal by A. E. W. Mason 


SHORT STORIES 


Blue Eyed Johnny by Hermann Hagedorn 


His First Command by John Farrow 
The Langdon Mystery by Leroy Scott 
Room Rent by Adela Rogers St. Johns 
Not a Part of the Play by John Peter Toohey 


The Efficiency of Eli Tarbox by T. T. Flynn 


ARTICLES and FEATURES 


Airplanes vs. Goats by The Editor 


Why General Edwards Was Sent 
Home . « 


by T. Howard Kelly 

by B.C. Forbes 

by John K. Winkler 

by Donald Ogden Stewart 
by Chester T. Crowell 


by O. O. McIntyre 


30 Reasons Why Men Fail 

Little Boy Blue of Big Business 
So This is the Secret of Success 
Education Costs Too Many Years . 
New York Gives You the Breaks 


Announcement on the Inside Story 
of the Fight Racket 


Through Hell to Glory by James Hopper 


How You Can Make the Most of 


Your Bey «© «© + © « « by Gene Tunney 


The Wide Open Cash Drawer of 
the Gay Nineties . . . 2°. 


Sounding Brass and _ Tinkling 
Cymbals « © © © = © © 


by Richard V. Culter 


Cover Design by Willy Pogany 
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NEXT 
MONTH 





Charles J. McGuirk 


Author of 
THE INsIDE STORY 
OF THE FIGHT 
RACKET 


You will agree that this is 
one of the biggest magazine 
scoops of the year. Mr. McGuirk 
spent months digging up his 
startling facts as to what goes 
cn below the surface of the 
great prize-ring game, especially 
those underworld influences that 
have a sinister hold on this 
$60,000,000-a-year industry. 


MOLTEN METAL 
By R. G. Kirk 


Tense and breath-taking 
drama in a steel mill by a man 
who has woven this bit of fiction 
out of his own experience. Mr. 
Kirk has written many steel mill 
stories—is, indeed, famous for 
them—but you never read one 
to equal this in primitive power 
and berserker rage. 


SENDING 
MICHAEL JR. 
TO COLLEGE _ 

By Charles G. Norris 


Every mother and father will 
want to read this. The popular 
author of “Salt”, “Bread” and 
“Brass” gets down to the bed- 
rock of just what is meant by 
the word “education.” He has 
a group of typical men of affairs 
give their ideas on culture as 
contrasted with practical values 
in the bringing up of a boy. 


The New McCLURE’S, Published Monthly by the MAGUS MAGAZINE CORPORATION, at 221 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


James R. Quirk sident; Wm. C. Lengel, Vice- ing an address, give the old address as well as the 

President Kathryq Dougherty Secretary; Robert L. new and allow five weeks for the first copy to reach 

inray Tes asurer. ¥ Copyright, 1928, by Magus Maga- you. Entered as second class matter, February 19, 

in rporation Trade Mark registered. Single 1917, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the 
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troner 


s’ Hall, 


London. The New McClure’s is fully 


protected by dopyright and nothing that appears in it 
reproduced either wholly or in part without 


may 


ssion. 


rm 
Lrcauerrigts will be handled with care, but this maga- 
zine assumes no responsibility for their safety. 
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being the FIRST 


You can now enjoy the distinction of 
to read the books 


everyone will be discussin g later... 


for instance 





... and SAVE MONEY at the same time 


OU can easily identify yourself with 

, that enviable group of people who have 
important books and authors always at 

their tongues’ ends. They don't exactly ‘‘en- 
thrall the entire dinner party,’’ or ‘‘hold their 
listeners spellbound"’ as the ads say, but they 
seem to have some secret method of keeping in 
constant touch with the latest and best books. 


You respect them; don’t you? You wonder 
how they find time to read the best new books 
when you are too busy to even Jook for them. 
The seven books pictured above were brought to 
your attention by friends who had read them. 
Finally, when the books had been talked 
about and written about and reviewed and 
praised by magazines and newspapers all over 
the country—you finally read one or two of 
them in self defense. And you enjoyed them! 
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Everyone enjoyed them. They are the cream of 
the past publishing year. 


On the same day that each of those books was 
delivered to the bookstores, the members of 
The Literary Guild of America received a special 
edition of the same title through the mail, 
postpaid, at their homes. They did not have 
to wait for anyone to tell them how good 
those books were, the Editorial Board at the 
Guild had learned that months before. Instead 
of waiting for best sellers to attract them by 
their fame, Guild members have them delivered 
automatically while they are new. 


There is an undeniable thrill that comes with 
being an insider—especially in artistic fields. 
There is prestige and distinction for the man 
or woman who knows beforehand what books 
will later attain widespread success. In addi- 
tion to the many cultural advantages of mem- 
bership, there is a substantial economy to be 
had through the Guild plan. The twelve Guild 
books are delivered to you—one each month 
for a single annual subscription fee which 
is a great deal less than the same books 
would cost if purchased in any other way. 


Memberships Are Free in the 
Literary Guild 


The many advantages of membership, the 
prestige of being associated with such a work, 
the actual cash saving on the price of new 
books, and all other privileges create the im- 
pression that the Guild is limited to wealthy 
patrons only. THIS IS NOT THE CASE! 


Membership in The Literary Guild is absolutely 
free. You can join today and begin at once to 
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realize a considerable saving in actual cash on 
one of the leading books published each month 
in America. 


The Price Is Soon To Be 
Advanced 


To maintain the high standard of quality in 
both contents and format of Guild selections, 
it has been found necessary to raise the annual 
subscription fee slightly. This price advance does 
NOT take effect at once! You can still join the 
Guild and enjoy the maximum saving that has 
been given members from the start. You can 
start your subscription with any of the previ- 
ous Guild books you wish, choosing any book 
illustrated above that you have missed. 
Mail the coupon at once for your copy of 
WINGS, an illustrated booklet which de- 
scribes the Guild plan fully, absolutely free 
and without obligation. 


The Literary Guild of America, Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





The Literary Guild of America, Inc., 
Dept. 29 McC 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Send me a copy of WINGS and tell me 


how to become a member of the Literary 
Guild before the price goes up. 


Name 









SAY! This November New McClure’s 
isa Whale 


of a 
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/ GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


calls the American business man “the 
dullest person in the world” in her 
clever arraignment of him and his 
faults and foibles. Her hits will amuse 
you when they don’t make you sore 
at the brilliant novelist who wrote 
“Black Oxen” and other best sellers. 


CHARLES J. McGUIRK 


leads all the rest with his most sensa- 
tional “Inside Story of the Fight 
Racket” in which he dramatizes the 
first round of his big bout with the 
Prize Ring Powers-that-be—especially 
the powers of darkness. (See page 
50 of this issue.) 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


contributes one of his deepest murder 
mystery stories that he has turned 
out this year. It is called “Numbers 
One and Seven” and takes a brand 
new turn for an adroitly plotted 
crime. 


R. G. KIRK 


has written many thrilling steel 
stories, but none of them has come up 
to the fierce drama of this “Molten 
Metal,” where a crazy bunch of bo- 
hunks go on a rampage against a 
giant craneman. 


IRVIN S. COBB 


is forever being bombarded with the question, ““What’s a Sense of Humor?” 
and has characteristically decided to answer it by way of a story out of 
his own rich experience. You will enjoy a good chuckle with him. 





F. F. VAN DE WATER BERNICE BROWN , 
gives you a New York State always spins a delightful tale 1 
Police story about a green mem- and here is one of her best—the 
ber of the force nicknamed rare kind that both men and 
“Sap”? who made it his do-or-die women enjoy equally. For her 
resolution to “get” a vicious hero she has chosen a romantic 
drug-runner. elevator man! 


TEXAS GUINAN 


in her shrewd, wise-cracking way tells you—particularly married 
couples—why men ieave home. She is an authority on the subject, 
if anybody is, and wives will want to read her keen sizing-up. 


Besides these high spots there are others equally high in serials, short stories and articles by such 
first-place writers as O. O. McIntyre, Jackson Gregory, James Hopper, Frank Parker Stockbridge 
Paul Annixter, A. E, W. Mason and H. J. Forman. 





Put This Down On Your Pad: 
/ = 
“GET NOVEMBER ISSUE NEW McCLuRE’s OUT OCTOBER 17th” 
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100,000,000 
Sold! 
Think of it! In less than 


10 years we have sold over 
one hundred million Little 





ERE is thé greatest, the most amazing book bargain in the 

entire history of printing! Never before was there a chance 
like this—the world-famous Little Blue Books only 5c per copy, 
carriage charges prepaid to any address in the world! The miracle 
of the modern printing press! 





Blue Books in every lan 
on the globe. Not a trashy, 
cheap book in the lot. 
Join the throngs of Little 
Biue Book readers! Get 
the Little Blue Book habit! 
The world’s lowest price 
Sc per book, delivered to 
any address in the world! 
Educate yourself —enter- 
tain yourself enlighten 
your mind—develop your 
character—learn about 
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siviai. mat) Choose Little Blue Books at et 


We will pay the postage 


to any address in the world! c 
EACH 
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24 Kiss and Other Tales Revenge 


Tales of Love and 69 Mary, Queen of Scots 97 Self-Contradictions of the 


77 What Men Learned About Ghosts 109 puie to Know About Classics 


Bandit Tales Women 


Pawns 1024 Tales of Big Snows. Jack 106 Frenchwoman’s Daring Views 10 Haunted House and Brain 166 English as She is Spoke 
74 Physiology of Sex Life London of Life 41 Christmas Carol , Mark Twain 
84 Love Letters of a Nun 1124 On the Bum Tramp Life 123 A King’s Mistress 122 Spiritualism Doyle Rules of Health 
87 What is Love » Sketches 163 Sex Life in Greece 145 Great Ghost Stories Speeches of Lincoln 
89 Love Letters of Men & 1168 Adventure Stories. Jack 177 Subjection of Women 345 Clarimonde: Ghost Lover Come Tr Ra ag age 
est's ribute to a Dog 


Women of Genius London 


98 How to Love 
172 Evolution of Sex London 


175 Hindu Love Book 


Gautier 





1169 Tales of Ships and Sea. Jack 196 


940 Weird Tales. Poe 

Marquise: Passion 969 Supernatural Tales 

208 Debate Birth Control 996 Dual and Multiple Person- 
209 Modern Aspects of Birth ality Fielding 


189 Eugenics Explained 





61 Reasons for Doubting the 
Bible. Ingersoll 
26 Men and a Girl 





178 One of Cleopatra's Night. Better English Control 1075 Tales of Ghouls and Ghosts 7 Man Without s Country. 
221 


How to Know Women ~ Ambrose Bierce 328 











197 What Frenchwomen 56 American Slang ‘ Wilf f a King P Witchcraft McCabe 29-330 Dante's Inferno (2 vols.) 
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o Pronounce Proper 718 Great Women of Past Library __ self 





h < 0 Mistresses of Today 687 I S. Constitution 
¢ Parisian 697 4000 Words Often Mispro- 731 Mental Differences Between with these books. Own 704 Facts About Palmist 
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672 i 734 Useful Phrases 888 Memoirs of Mme. de Stael you've wanted, not at 7 How to I bit 
673 Life, 821 How te Improve Your 901 Women Eternal Primitive bookstore rices, but at 783 Mandalay 
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¢ 822 Rhetoric Guide A Wife's Confession handy pocketsize books R30 ¢ word 
817 823 Composition Guide ¢ Queen of Spades with you-read them in 8 Useful 7 
502 855 How to Write Letters 955 Italian Tales of Heroism and spare moments. Millions XS Facts Alb ] 
we 902 Foreign Words pe of people have followed a S50 How to 
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089 Common Sense of Sex Rudyard Kipling improvement with their 868 Self-Improvement 
6 Infatuation Ben Hecht Sex 872 Parliamentary Law 


6 A Mad Love 
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Man Victor Hugo great progress Medieval Prostitution 889 Jokes About Kissing a70 J Rilling . 

& Dr. Jekyll ang! Mr. Hyde Less than 10 years ago Love from Many Angles 971 Humorous Anecdotes 670 Josh illings’ Comi Lexi on 
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Buy your supply of Little Blue Books today. Enjoy LITTLE BLUE BOOK Cco., 


the world’s most interesting reading! Send only 5c 


per book. We pay the postage. 
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Have You Taken This Golden Trail? The New McCLure’s 
and the Frederick A. Stokes Company of New York stand 
ready with the reward of $7500 for the lucky winner. Why not 














‘REWARD 
— 87500 


- For the 

Delivery of a 
Prize Detective 
Mystery Novel 
by Jan.1,1929 










you? Read the conditions of the contest and enter the game- 


I 


All manuscripts submitted must be strict- 
ly original works written in English. 

In length stories should not be less than 
70,000 words nor more than 100,000 
words. 

The New McClure'’s will pay $5,000.00 


cash for all serial rights to the prize win- 
ning story and Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany of New York will pay $2,500.00 in 
advance royalty on the sale of the novel 
in book form 


Evervone, whether a subscriber or reader 
of The New McClure’s, may enter this 
contest, except persons in any way con- 
nected with the magazine or Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, or their relatives. Con- 
testants can examine copies of The New 
McClure’s at its office, 221 West 57th 
Street, New York City, or the public 
libraries. 


Competing manuscripts under a nom de 
eos must be mailed om or before January 
1, 1929. All manuscripts submitted in this 
contest must be plainly addressed to Curtis 
Brown, Ltd., 116 West 39th St., New 
York, and marked “‘Mystery Detective 
Competition.” 


. The competition is open to everyone re- 


gardless of nationality or residence. De- 


cision on the prize-winning novel shall be 
announced in The New McClure’s, as soon 
as possible after judgment is reached. 


. Dramatic, movie and translation rights to 


the prize novel are reserved to the author. 


. The accepted story will be run serially in 


The New McClure’s during the spring and 
summer of 1929 and published in book 
form by Stokes in the fall of that year. 


. Final judgment on the prize winner is to 


be made by the Editorial staffs of The 
New McClure’s and Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 


. In the event the judges should determine 


that any two novels are tied for first prize, 
the entire amount ($7,500.00) will be 
awarded to each tying contestant. 


A competitor may send in as many manu- 
scripts as he or she chooses. 


It is hoped that other novels submitted 


besides the prize winner may be found worthy 
of publication, and the publishers reserve the 
privilege of accepting such works by contract 
and terms to be separately arranged. 
Contestants are advised to write to Curtis 
Brown, Ltd., 116 West pan St., New York, 


for circular containing 


ull details and form 


of agreement. 








Three Months Still to Go—Gooe Luck to You! 
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I Turned To Ice When 
I Tried To Talk 





—~ But Now I Can Sway An 
Audience of Thousands! 


HAD always been painfully bashful. 

When trying to carry on even the most 
commonplace conversation my voice would 
sound unnatural and my hands and knees 
would tremble. Often I would listen to an 
argument among a group and become so 
keenly interested that 


speaker almost overnight. I learned how to 
dominate one man or an audience of thou- 
sands—how to say just the right words at 
the right time, how to win and hold the at- 
tention of those around me, how to express 
my thoughts simply and clearly, yet in a 

pleasing, interesting and 





would want to voice my 
own opinion—yet timidity 
would keep me silent. I 
never had the courage to 
stand up for what I knew 
to be my rights—I was 
always afraid of ‘what 
people will say,’’ of 
ridicule. Since my child- 
hood I had had a secret 
desire to appear in public 
to be active in politics 
but my shyness was so 
great that I turned to ice 


and ambition 
How to 
thinker 





What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or lodge 
How to propose and respond to toasts 
How to address board meetings 

How to tell entertainin 
How to make a political speech 

How to make after-dinner speeches 
How to converse interestingly 

How to write letters 

How to sell more goods 

How to train your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 

How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning personality 
How to strengthen your will 


become a clear, 


How to develop your power of con- 


amusing way. In just a 
few months I was able to 
make campaign speeches 
for a local candidate—I 
who a short time before 
had turned to ice when I 
tried to carry on an ordi- 
nary conversation! 

Soon I had won salary 
increases, promotion, pop- 
ularity, power. Today | 
always have a ready flow 
of speech at my command. 
I am able to rise to any 
occasion, to meet any 
emergency with just the 
right words, to ap- 


stories 


power 


accurate 


situation 








when I tried to talk—in 
aad pee ll a ° } . centration 
even the smaiest gather- How to be the master of an* 
ing! 
My inability to talk 


was also affecting my business success. | 
dreaded going in and asking for a raise—I 


was afraid of any situation that meant 
using my voice—having to express myself. 
I didn’t know how to present the ideas 


which I was sure the firm could use. I was 
just a plodder—a truck horse, capable of 
doing a lot of heavy work but of no use where brilliant 
performance was required. Often I would see men 
who were not half so thorough nor so hard working as 
1, promoted to positions where they made a brilliant 
showing—not through hard work, but through their 
ability to talk cleverly and convincingly—to give the 
appearance of being efficient and skillful 


In 20 Minutes a Day 


And then suddenly I discovered a new 
easy method which made me a forceful 
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proach all types of 
people with ease and fearlessness. And 
I accomplished all this by developing 
the natural power of speech pos- 
sessed by everyone, but cultivated by so 
few—by simply spending 20 minutes a 
day in my own home on this must fas- 
cinating subject 


7 . * Saae —_ 
There is no magic, no trick, no mystery about 
becoming a powerful and convincing talker—a bril- 
liant, easy, fluent conversationalist. You, too, can 
conquer timidity, stage fright, self-consciousness and 
bashfulness, winning advancement in salary, popu- 
larity, social standing and success. Today, business 
demands for the big important high-salaried jobs, 
men who can dominate others—men who can make 
others do as they wish. It is the power of force- 
ful, convincing speech that causes one man to jump 
from obscurity to the presidency of a great corpora- 
tion; another from a small, unimportant territory to 
a sales-manager’s desk; another from the rank and 
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Wonders with 


file of political workers to a post of national 
portance; a timid, retiring, self-conscious man to 
change almost overnight into a popular and much 
applauded after-dinner speaker Thousands have 
accomplished just such amazing things through this 
simple, easy yet effective training 


Send for This Amazing Book 


This new method of training is fully described in 
booklet which is 


a very interesting and informative 

now being sent to every one mailing the coupon 
below. This book is called, How to Work Wonders 
With Words. In it you are shown how to conquer 
stage fright, self-consciousness, timidity, bashful- 
ness and fear—those things that keep you silent 
while men of lesser ability get what they want by 


the sheer power of convincing speech. Not only men 


who have made millions but 
N thousands of others have sent for 


this bobok—and are unstinting in 
their praise of it. You are told 
how to bring out and develop 
your priceless ‘‘hidden knack 


the natural gift within you 
which will win for you ad- 
FREE vancement in position and 
salary, popularity, social stand- 
ing, power and real 








You can ob- 

Y tain your copy 
lutely free by sending 
the coupon 


NORTH 
AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 7317 
f CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


success 


abso- 


How To Work 
Words 


, : ! 

! North American Institute, 

! ‘ 1 

3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 7317 

! Chicago, Illinois I 

! Please send me FREE and without obligation 1 

! my copy of your inspiring booklet to Work | 

DP) i 

1 Wonders With Words, and full information regard- { 

| ing your Course in Effective Speaking ry 
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[lave the best new books come 
to your home by mail 


Get only those you want, and pay only for those you keep... 
Find out how the Book-of-the-Month Club prevents over 
85,000 people from missing the new books they want to read. 


GAIN and again you miss outstanding books 
you want to read. Through oversight or 
because you are too busy, you just “never 

Take the Book-of-the-Month 

lub service—it does not cost you a cent! —and 

is need never happen again! How is it prevented? 

The plan is simplicity itself. The publishers of 

the country submit their books to us in advance 

of publication. Every month a distinguished 


get around to it. 


( 
th 


group of five critics chooses the most readable 
and most important ones—fiction and non- 
fiction. They also choose what they consider 
the “outstanding” book every month. This we 
call the “book-of-the-month.” 

Before you get the book-of-the-month, you 
receive a full report about it, a month before it 
is published. If you judge, from this report, that 
you want it, you let it come to you. You receive 
it by mail, on or shortly after the publication 
date, so that you can’t miss it. 

If one of the other books reported upon ap- 
peals to you more strongly, you specify that that 
one be sent. And if none of them appeal to you 
in any month, you take none at all! 

Moreover, whenever you take a book on the 


recommendation of our selecting committee, 
you are guaranteed against dissatisfaction. If you 
don’t like it, you may exchange it for some other 
book you prefer. 

Over 85,000 of the most notable people in this 
country—in every line of endeavor—now guard 
themselves, by means of this service, against 
missing the new books they want to read. Why 
don’t you try it? You can join this organization, 
and obtain the many benefits of its service, 
and yet take as few as four books a year. You 
may take more if you please, but you don’t 
have to. 

Moreover, the cost is—nothing! There are no 
fees, no dues, no extra charges of any kind. You 
pay only for the books you keep, and for them you 
pay the same price as if you got them from the 
publisher himself by mail! 

Surely, among the 150 or more books our 
judges will report upon in 1928, there will be at 
least four you will be very anxious not to miss. 
Find out how this service will absolutely pre- 
vent you from missing them. Mail the coupon 
below for complete information. Your request 
will involve you in no obligation. 














BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 


310 West 40th Sesece, Mow York, 0.4. “= 


















Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how 
the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request 
involves me in no obligation to subscribe to your 
service. 
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Airplanes vs. Goats 
By The Editor 


Dre the past month readers of The 
New McCuure’'s have been bombarding the 
editor's desk with explosive letters. Most of 
them are appreciative, helpful; but some were 
aimed to kill. 

This one, for example: 

“You are pussyfooting. Your August issue 
is like a heavyweight prize-fighter without a 
knockout punch in his shoulders. The world is 
crying for truth. Get back to the fundamentals 
on which S. S. McClure made the magazine a 
force. Go after these big corporations that are 
grinding the American workingman under their 
tons of gold and power.”’ 

The writer's name is P——ski. I was curious 
enough to make some inquiries about him. He 
is a Chicago lawyer, a native of Russia, inter- 
ested in Socialism. 

This man is the type of the vociferous minor- 
ity which does not—or will not—understand 
that the world is moving. He and his fellows 
are unhappy unless they are nursing a grievance 
against whatever government they happen to 
live under, against the existing economic struc- 
ture, whatever that may be. They would still 
be unhappy if all their imaginary wrongs were 
righted for them. 


Macwwre's magazine’s great tradi- 
tion is not as a tilter against windmills but as 
the interpreter of the great new moving forces 
which are making over the world. The New 
McCivre’s is pledged to uphold the tradition 
set by its founder. We are not concerned with 
half-baked theories or untried social experi- 
ments. We are enormously concerned with the 


facts about this New World in which we are 


living, whether we like it or not. We are tre- 
mendously interested in the men whose brains 
and courage conceive and build and carry on. 


VU E TAKE so much for granted. Years 
ago I went to Grant Park in Chicago to see 
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Lincoln Beachey make an exhibition flight. 
He had a contraption which looked like a 
couple of box kites tied together with string. 
A great crowd saw him fly—a wonderful new 
thing. In the crowd was a man leading a goat. 
Nearby was another man leading his seven- 
year-old son. 

“See the airplane,’ said the man, in an awe- 
struck tone. 

‘“[ saw it, Papa,’’ said the little boy. “‘Let’s 
follow the goat.”’ 


Tae little chap couid understand a goat. 
The airplane meant nothing to him. The New 
McCvvre’s is not a magazine for children. The 
new things, the things which are changing the 
world, the things which men of intelligence 
and imagination want to understand so that 
they can live more easily in the new world 
which is in the making all around us—to ex- 
plain and interpret those is the really big thing 
which we will try to do in these pages. 


Ix THE November issue, for instance, we 
shall begin the publication of a series of articles 
by Frank Parker Stockbridge, interpreting the 
New World of which I have just been talking 
in terms of the achievements of scientists, engi- 
neers and technicians and their effect upon the 
lives of all of us. Mr. Stockbridge is one of the 
foremost writers in that field. He is an author- 
ity on economics and social progress, and sees 
the relation of new discoveries and inventions to 
the world as a whole as few writers have been 
able to see it. 

“IT want to make every article in this series a 
thought-starter,’" Mr. Stockbridge writes me. 
“If we are going to live, as we are already be- 
ginning to live, in a machine-made, machine- 
controlled world, one thing is certain; we as a 
people must understand the machine and how 
to control it or it will get away from us and 
control us instead.”’ 





Why 


Interna 
General Pershing who relieved General Edwards after 
his successful attack on the Heights of the Meuse 


R. KELLY, author of ‘‘What Outfit Buddy?"’ which General 
Edwards called the “best war book,’’ and well known to the New 
McCuure's readers for his war stories, went to France in October, 1917 as 
a member of Battery C. 103rd F. A. 26th Division. He served as buck 
soldier and non-commissioned officer with the 26th on the five fronts it saw 
battle service. Equipped by newspaper work to observe and report he 
watched events with a trained eye. Kelly returned from the war in April, 
19 with the convictions he has set down here. He says the whole Di- 
vision shared these convictions and makes no apology for the partisanship 
f bis expressions. He says he has not written to criticize or discredit 
hich place but to give Edwards and the 26th Division the credit 
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ORTH of Verdun’'s brave citadel that had rocked 
bloody but unbowed in war's cockpit for four 
years it was night of October 22, 1918 
Back on their throbbing rails American fourteen-inch 
naval cannon were booming. In positions far ahead of 
these monster railroad guns heavy and light field artillery 
was inaction. The 155s were roaring. The 75's were go- 
ing like machine guns. In the front lines Yankee rifles and 
machine guns poured a cataract of crackling crescendo into 
this savage clamor that was swelled again by the German 
barrages and the sharp taka-taka-taka of Maxims. 
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CHBMIN.D8S-DAMES SECTOR VERDUN or MBUSB — ARGONNE 
Occupied Feb. 6 to Mar. 21, 1918 A—Bows d'Ormont B- Bois d’ Haamont 
Where Yankee Division got its Neptune Sector. Occupied Oct 
first front line training 18 to Nov. 14. Offensive lasted N 
TOUL FRONT Oct. 18 to Nov. 11. Depth of \ 
La Reine and Boueq Sectors advance 5.5 kilometers 
Occupied April 10 to July 25. ‘ 

CHATEAU-TBIBRRT FRONT ns 
A-Torcy. B-Belleau. C-—Bouresches 
Pas Fini Sector. Occupied July 
10 to July 25. Offensive lasted 
July 18-25. Depth of advance 
17.5 kilometers. 
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Indicates positions held by 26th 
GE Division. 
Indicates place where Division Head- 
quarters was established. Date of 
establishment also given 
ST. German line when Americans 
s—a me — 7 glee Bane. Bilal MXM went into the trenches. 
attonchatel. —St. re 
Rupt and Troyon Sectors. Oc- 000 erg 7 9 4. German 
cupied Sept. 8 to Oct. 8. Offen- Spring drive to t arne 
sive lasted Sept. 12-13. Depth anw Battle line when armistice went 


of advance 14 kilometers. into effect 


Map Compiled by Willard F. DeLue. 








Where the “Yankee Division” distin- 
where its men were hailed as “the 


In the damp battle-frenzied lightning of this night the 
men and guns of my outfit, the Twenty-sixth American 
Division, popularly called the ‘Yankee Division’’ be- 
cause it originated as a National Guard organization from 
New England, stood between Verdun and the ancient 
enemy. On October eighteenth, it had come to this battle- 
field in the Neptune sector directly north of Bras, a shell- 
smashed village in the Verdun vicinity. The Yankee 
Division's battle orders were to take the heights of the 
Meuse River. It was strategically-necessary for the enemy 
to command these gun-studded heights. The German 
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A Doughboy Puts Up a 
Battle for His Commander 
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guished itself in the Great War and 
saviours of Paris” at Chateau-Thierry 


High Command had ordered its veteran shock troops to 
hold them to the death. 

These heights gave the enemy the observation i on 
the right bank of the Meuse, from which they infiladed the 
American First Army's attempted rush advance to Sedan. 
In fact, with the conjestion on the roads, it did stop the 
advance for a month. The French Corps Commander 
stated that five divisions had been worn out before the 
Twenty-sixth joined in the attempt. The French Com- 
mander made a special request for the services of the 
Twenty-sixth in this operation, and it is known that he 
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General Edwards whose military motto was, 
“Fight for your men and they’ll fight for you!” 


felt the Sedan advance should not have been attempted 
until the Meuse Heights were ours, because they directed 
the fire of the mass of German Artillery at Orne in Vieux 
Plain that had remained there for four years. 

The enemy held stubbornly and died bravely. Although 
the men of our Division were cut down like fine young 
trees in their springtime, the Twenty-sixth drove forward 
tortuously. For four days, the Yankee Division, straight 
from the hells of Chateau-Thierry and St. Mihiel, had been 
gallantly coming on with everything it had—supply 
trains, ammunition trains staffs, headquarter troops, mili- 
tary police, engineers, artillery, machine gunners and in- 
fantry. Step by step the New Englanders had driven the 
Germans up the slopes of the Meuse. 

On this night of October 22, 1918, the Division, in ad- 
vancing attack night and day since the morning of the 
eighteenth, was repulsing German counter-attacks while 
reorganizing its depleted and bullet-whittled regiments for 
a new attack ‘seslidhed for the next day, October twentvy- 
third. As the preparations for this attack went ahead 
commanding officers anxiously asked if another attack was 
possible by their worn and frayed men. Did they have 

enough push left in them for another assault? 

Their questions were shortly to be answered in the most 





dramatic and gallant fashion American troops, exhausted 
or no, could have answered 

At this moment the Twenty-sixth Division, hailed by 
the French as ‘‘the saviors of Paris’’ at Chateau-Thierry, 
was commanded by Major General Clarence R. Edwards. 
Edwards had organized, trained and led the division suc- 
cessfully in the Toul sector, the Second Battle of the 
Marne and at St. Mihiel. He was destined to become 
known far and wide as ‘‘the General who got a raw deal ir 
France’’ and whose Division was never to receive the full 
ficial credit and praise its War record merited. He was 
the officer who, it was complained, thought too much of 
his men and fought for them too much. His answer to 
this was: ‘Fight for your men, and they'll fight for you.” 
Edwards applied his human understanding of the American 
soldier to the building of his fighting machine and was 
successful—too successful! 

Already whispered allegations had been made against 
him by American Higher-Ups. Already G. H. Q. of the 
A. E. F., headed by General Pershing, had given the Twen- 
ty-sixth Division reason to feel that, in spite of its excel- 
leat War record, neither its Commanding General nor the 
Division had found favor with the powers-that-were. 

Of course we knew one way to account for this, General 
Edwards's loyalty was of the head as well as the heart. He 
made recommendations. He was a professional soldier and 
a strict disciplinarian. But in dealing with volunteer and 
civilian troops he believed in tempering militarism with 
humanness because he understood the psychology of the 
American man at war. He knew American youth always 
wanted to do the right thing. He felt they had idealism. 


E WERE committed to a war against a nation that 

had gone military mad, a war tomake democracy safe 
against the designs of Prussian militarism. But G. H. Q. 
had hitched its wagon to a German star and showed strong 
Prussianism in its attitude toward troops. ‘Stamp out 
this village spirit stuff in your outfits. An American 
Army composed of United 
States soldiers is going to 
fight and win this War. 
Not an army from New 
EnglanZ , Ohio, the South 
or the West. The home 
town atmosphere must 
go,’ was the gist of G. 
H. Q's. stand on this 
matter. This was a stand 
calculated to carry out 
the professional soldier's 
determination to self-per- 
petuate his profession at 
any cost. Edward's hu- 
manness marked him a 
heritic, some one who did 
not belong in the mili- 
taristic ring. Farther on 
I go into details about 
this matter. 

Let me put a ‘soul’ into my Division; when blood and 
sinew go, the soul will go on,"’ answered Edwards to the 
complaints that he fostered a community—a village 
spirit in his National Guard organization 

Nothing official was made against Edwards prior to 
this anxious night of October twenty-second. It was 
inferred—or said—that he complained about some of the 
policies of the American Higher-Ups who controlled our 
military affairs in France through G. H. Q. In other 
words, although admitted he gave Pershing all his loyalty, 
he was not a cheer leader for all of G. H. Q's policies. 

He was said to be pessimistic and overcritical of other 
officers, even his superiors. 

He was said to have ‘‘disobeyed"’ battle orders beyond 
Chateau-Thierry. But General Degoutte, commander of 








the French Sixth Army in which the Twenty-sixth was 
serving as a Division of the First American Army Corps, 
saw fit to congratulate Edwards for the brilliant results 
obtained by his ‘‘disobedience.’” Degoutte’s words were: 
‘Any general who wins a brilliant battle by changing the 
method of attack and saves five thousand lives—well even 
an Army Commander must condone. I congratulate you.”’ 

Clarence Buddington Kelland, novelist and war corre- 





General Edwards ex- 
wrecked G. H. Q. at 
of Staff and Major 


Colonel Logan of 
the famous Irish 
10ist Infantry 
Regiment telephon- 
ing in his dugout 


spondent, after observing our 
Division as an outsider at Cha- 
teau-Thierry and St. Mihiel, 
wrote to a relative in America: 
“. . . His men loved him. Kelly as a 
His division, if results have any France mak- 
authority to speak, was the of a gun 
finest in France . And they 
have hardly been mentioned, and Edwards was jerked out 
in the middle of a victorious advance. Pershing had it in 
for the Division for some reason . . . There is a nigger in 
that woodpile, but some day the Twenty-sixth is going to 
get full credit, if I have to write the story myself."’ 
Thanks for your oul intentioris, Mr. Kelland. But I've 
decided to beat you to it. 
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Our Division was yet to be charged with fraternizing 
with the enemy. General Edwards's loyal and tried com- 
manders were yet to be relieved by Brigadier General 
Bamford. And Major General Clarence R. Edwards, him- 
self, a year after the Armistice, was vet to be demoted to 
Brigadier General, in spite of his record in France and his 
long Army career that had been crowded with big events 
as well as his notable and praisworthy achievements. 





amining maps in the 
Lucy with his Chief 
Cooper, Photographer 


After the second 
battle of the Marne: 
Generals Edwards 
and Cole; Colonels 
Hume and Major 


i. let us go back to that 
battle-frenzied night of Oc- 
tober 22, 1918. Let us slip into 
Divisional Headquarters at Bras. 
Something very dramatic is go- 
ing to happen here this night 
General FE wards and his staff 
are going over plans for the new 
attack on October twenty-third. Pride and agony grip 
his heart. Pride for the proved gallantry of his Yankees. 
Agony at the thought of h having to send his spent men in 
again. He is remembering all they have done for him. 
They won Apremont and bounced the Boche out of Seiche- 
prey at his word. They did a beautiful job and Xivray- 
Marvoisin. They grabbed Torcey and Belliau in thirty- 
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five minutes without artillery preparation and charged up 
the Bouresches Heights with a double charge of direction 
for their two brigades in American open warfare organiza- 
tion. They fought through the poppy-starred wheat until 
they cleared Etripilly Plateau of the foe. Degoutte's 
sweet words come back to him: ““The Twenty-sixth Divi- 
sion alone made possible the advance of the whole Sixth 
Army.’ He thinks of how his men got to Vigneulles in 
the St. Mihiel push and of all they have done bey ond Ver- 
dun. Once more he must ask them to ‘‘get up and at ‘em."’ 
Once more the Yankee Division's battle cry, ‘‘Let’s Go!"’ 
must ring in German ears. 

Take a damned good look at my General as he stands 
there studying a great wal! map in his Bras headquarters. 
You'll probably never see a better looking or more soldier- 
ly appearing man. He's a six-footer. Broad. Fighting- 
jawed. White-haired. Close cropped. There's the cut of 
the Regular about him. The smartness of West Point has 
stuck to him through the years. He's about fifty-seven, 
with the natural sternness of acommander. But there are 
human lights peering out of his eyes. You can feel his 
leadership, his appeal, his personality. He's like an elec- 
trical current. You do not realize it, but he is hiding a 
great personal grief. Only a few days ago his only daugh- 
ter, an enlisted Army nurse on the way to join him France, 
has been buried in Arlington. Mrs. Edwards is convales- 
cing from a serious operation. Her cables have not been 
delivered. An officer of his staff read to him in the London 
Mail that his girl has been buried four days ago. He an- 
swered, “‘Isn’t she splendid?’’ As if this were not enough, 
his personal ivual aide, Captain Nat Simpkins, has just 
died in the Souilly hospital from gas and pneumonia. 

He does not know it. We do not know it. But another 
terrible blow is about to fall—a blow that will be like a 
shot from behind. But not a shot from his own men! 

There is a stabbing sound, as of machine-gun fire, 
along the broken road to Bras headquarters. A motor- 
cycle officer roars up to the door with an order and a letter 
for General Edwards. 

This order relieved Gen- 
eral Edwards from his 
command, and this letter 
from General]. W. 
McAndrews, Chief of 
Staff, A. E. F., expl: 1ined 
Pershing’s “‘given’’ rea- 
son for the relief. This 
order Edwards's officers 
and men profanely de- 
nounced as a pretext to 
deprive him of the glory 
and credit he justly de- 
served. This order I ex- 
pertly and vehemently 
cursed. This order still 
makes. me see and feel 
red every time I think of 
it. 

On the occasion of sev- 
eral of my visits to General Edwards he has tried to tell me 
just how he felt after receiving the order for his relief. He 
feared for the Division under any man without a heart. 

He read the order and the letter to his assembled colonels. 
They turned away with tears. One of them said: ‘‘To hell 
with the Twenty-sixth! I am done.” 

General Edwards said: “‘Don't say that. Our Govern- 
ment may have greater need of me. 

His colonel replied: ‘‘You are the Twenty-sixth Divi- 
sion and when you are gone it is gone.”” 

“*Listen,"’ replied the General. “‘I have tried to put a 
soul in this Division. Nothing would be more fatal to me 
than to have something happen that would warrant my 
enemies, if I have any, saying that I had built up a personal 
machine. If you want to show (Continued on page 98) 





Hungry to Learn 
What Life Was 
Like, This Callow 
Youth Came Upon 
ItWith High-Low, 
Jerry and Roste 


HE cattlemen, mining engineers 
and traveling salesmen in the dingy 
lobby, which was also the card 


room, the barroom, the billiard room and 
the auxiliary “‘bull-pen"’ of the Hotel 
Excelstor, paid no particular attention to 
the young man who crossed it on his way 
from the dining room to the street. That 
surprised him. He was exquisitely con- 
scious of the fact that he was eighteen 
and very smooth-faced and pink-cheeked, 
and the aggressive blueness of his eyes 
was one of his major grievances against 
his otherwise adorable mother and his caustic, successful 
father. There was some justification for his resentment. 
His eyes were as blue as forget-me-nots—and as innocent. 
Forget-me-nots know as much of the chemical properties 
of mandragorin as those eyes knew of the hungers of men. 

According to the books he was in for a razzing and pos- 
sibly a dance with himself as sole performer. 

He drew the lids three-fourths over the telltale orbs and 














A Story of the West 





Blue Hyed 


By HERMANN 


slouched, trying to appear like something other than 
Rollo—about-to-peck-out-of-his-shell. 

But it seemed that that portion of the population of 
Lignite City which passed the evening hours under the 
smoky kerosene lamps in the public room of the Hotel 
Excelsior was not sufficiently interested even to look at 
him. He was bitterlysdisappoinzed and tremendously re- 
lieved, both. He reached the street feeling robbed—and 
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At Its Wildest 


ohnny 


HAGEDORN 


as he was frank to admit to himself, grateful. 

He stood on the steps suddenly undecided whether or 
not to leave the murky security of the hotel for the pic- 
turesque uncertainty of the street which straggled like a 
grown-up cow trail between a looming, disapproving bluff 
on the one side and an obscure, aemenesl dens on the 
other. His imagination saw more than his eyes, for he 
had arrived at sundown and his mind felt still a faint 
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Illustrations By 
LioyD D. OSBORNE 


The gliding figure seemed 
not to hear the crackle of 
oaths from Parable Jack or 
the taffy-haired girl’s ‘‘Hel- 
lo, Rosie! Back fromthe dead?” 


inebriation from that draft of beauty which had been his 
welcome. It was more than a picture to him. It was the 
West welcoming him, a dazzling empire welcoming him. 
More than that, it was life welcoming him; it was the 
glamorous hunting grounds of adventure and romance. 


HE night was stifling hot. The shadowyness of that 

street held the boy back and at the same time allured 
him. An ancient piano tinkled and a high voice pierced the 
night in a barroom ballad. It was like all of this strange 
world around him, red and raw. He was not used to raw 
things. Life had always been served up to him cooked 
and pleasantly flavored to taste like something else. 

He hated to admit it even to himself, but he was terri- 
fied. In his dreams he had imagined this frontier world, 
indeed, as wicked and gory beyond any romancer’s de- 
picting, but when he had imagined himself in it he had 
thought of himself not as he actually was but as himself 

lus all the qualities the book heroes possessed. But here 
4 was just himself straight, with no valor and resourceful- 
ness and skill with six-shooters mysteriously added. He 














felt somehow stripped not only of romance, but dreams. 

He drifted down the street, laboriously lighted a cigar- 
ette and sidled toward one of the saloons, -piously hoping 
that he would hear loud words and—if the gods of ro- 
mance were with him—shots 

A babble of talk leaped at him and withdrew as some 
one pushed through the swinging doors. Out of the cor- 
ner of his eye he was conscious of a burly figure, a man so 
huge that the light from the interior gleaming over the 
top of the swinging doors fell like a searchlight on his 
heavy face and ten-gallon hat. It was, with its soot-black 
eyes and its thick muff of a mustache, a face to scare one. 


HE boy wanted to melt away into the night, but the 
giant was looking at him and he could not move. 
‘Where, in the name o’ God, yo’ been keepin’ yo rself? 
I been combin’ every goddam rumhole in town fur three 
day S I 
By this time the boy's paralyzed vocal cords had suf- 
ficiently relaxed to be serviceable. 
‘I think there must be some mistake, sir. 
the evening stage." 
The giant gave a grunt. The boy felt power go out of 
the man and reach toward him and envelop him. 
“Thought yo’ was a pardner o' mine,” he said, em- 
broidering the simple words with a sulfurous arabesquerie. 
‘Just yo'r build. Flosses up in store clothes like yo’ got 
an’ not much older neither, 
| reckon.”’ 
“I see,’’ said the boy, 
knowing nothing else to 


Say 


I came in by 


‘IT don’t recommend 
yo're hangin’ round over- 
much,’’ the giant drawled. 
“There's a man _ blowed 
into town that if he made 
the same mistake I made, 
vo’ might be dead before 
he found out he 
wrong.” 

Romance! The boy felt 
the hair stirring under his 


was 


hat and the goose-flesh 
rising against his under- 
wear 

“Have a drink?’’ said 


volumes o 
the giant 


The boy, knowing his 
authorities,understoodthat 








Poetry and playwriting came almost as 
second nature to HERMANN HAGEDORN, the 
author of “Blue Eyed Johnny.” There are 


verse and drama to his credit. 
But he did not stop there. Fiction lured him, 
also biography. His books on Theodore 





earnestly, ‘‘so he don’t get caught under the wheels.” 

‘Is some one—trying to kill him?’’ The boy’s voice 
still quivered faintly. 

“Well, he's gunnin’ fur the man that’s gunnin’ fur 
him.” 

The plot, the boy said to himself, was thickening. ‘‘I 
suppose—you run a store together?”’ 

he giant opened his mouth and tilted his head back, 

half closing his eyes. “‘Naw, we don’t run a store. We 
travel from town to town, playin’ the suckers. Cards 
mostly, stud poker, honest John, high-low-jack—now 
an’ then faro or keno or dice. Make a peck o' money. 
That's where I got my name. High-Low.’ 

“‘T see,’’ Johnny Blue Eyes murmured breathlessly. 

High-Low was chuckling. ‘“‘Jerry’s bright as a new 
dollar, he is, an’ as innocent looking as a calf takin’ its 
first suck, which makes up for his fingers not bein’ as 
quick as mine is. Never plays up his innocence neither. 
Just sits there an’ lets ‘em tumble an’ takes half o’ the 
pickin’s an’ sends ‘em home to a maiden aunt that runs a 
Woman's Auxiliary in a Methodist Church in Ioway. I 
reckon Jerry just runs that Woman's Auxiliary. They'd 
shore be troubled if anything should happen to Jerry. 
Have another drink?"’ 

“No, thanks.”’ 

‘I'm goin’ on to find Jerry.”’ 


‘‘May I—come?’’ The boy inquired of High-Low. 
“Hell, yes. If yo’ want 
to.” 
They were in the street 
again. 


[ reckon Jerry's got 
some sucker with a million 
dollars somewheres an’ 
just ain't stoppin’ to eat or 
sleep.”’ 

“Is he awfully good—at 
cards?”’ 

“Well, he made me come 
across fur that Woman's 
Auxiliary once — just 
once.’ He chuckled. ‘But 
he shore skinned me that 
night right down to my 
shirt.”’ 

They were entering an- 
other saloon, a little less 
dazzling than the other. 

‘“When was that?”’ 


High-Low did not an- 


one did not refuse drinks, Roosevelt are considered standard works. swer. He was looking 
but his acceptance was A versatile and gifted chap! about the smoky room 
faint and monosyllabic. : with his large, dark eyes. 

They entered a saloon " Then casually he strolled 











adjoining the one from 
which the giant had just 
emerged. The boy was unfamiliar with barrooms, and 
what he had read of frontier resorts had not prepared him 
for the splendor and splurge of glittering bottles and glass- 
ware in orderly array, white-aproned attendants and re- 
clining Venuses in frames on the wall and at hand in the 
flesh 

The giant ordered two lemonades, which shattered one 
of the boy's dearest illusions, and began to turn his eyes 
like a lighthouse lamp searchingly from one side of the 
room to the other. The boy studied his face and was as- 
tonished to find that this man with the hard, mature face 
was not middle-aged as he had imagined, but young; 
twenty-three possibly, not more than twenty-five. 

The giant said, “I’m lookin’ fur Jerry, my pardner. 
He's a kind o’ blue-eyed Johnny too.”’ 

Too! A blue-eyed Johnny! The boy felt that his bit- 


terest resentment over his eyes had been justified. 
the giant was saying 


“I got to look out fur him,’’ 





to the bar and ordered 
lemonade again. 

“When was it Jerry trimmed me? Two years ago, in 
North Platte. Only time any sharp's trimmed me like 
that. But I had a pardner that double-crossed me proper 
about that time, an I reckon I was off my feed.”’ 

‘“Double-crossed you?”’ 

“Ran away.’ The boy was still puzzled.. 


a ITH a dude from Dallas. It was a crime too. We 
had a game worked out that justcouldn’tlose. But 
the dude’s money was just hangin’ out o’ both pockets, 
an’ anyway, womenfolks jest naturally likes variety." 
The boy's eyes bulged. ‘*Was it a woman?”’ 
“Didn't I tell yo’? She was a Mex. From Juarez.”’ 
‘Was she your wife?’’ The boy asked sympathetically. 
The giant gave him a droll look. “‘No, she warn't my 
wife. I wanted to marry her. Yo’ see. I was a innocent 
sort o’ kid, not much ofder'n you; an’ I was all het up over 
that female layout o' chili con carne."’ 
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The boy began to run ... a thousand demons of horror and fear rose up and 
whipped him on... alone... through a world of unrelieved blackness and chaos 
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‘Wouldn't 


Johnny Blue Eves was thoroughly thrilled 
yu?” 


she marry \ 


1't ha’ counted. There was 


hers in 


that husband o 


I see 
When got her off-eye cocked fur hell fire it 
to' a gentleman to be persuadin’ her into com- 
So I offered to go an’ lay her husband out 
didn't want that neither. She was sort o’ 
a Mex. O' course, if I'd ha’ known how 
out I'd ha’ done it in the first place, but 
greaser that when he promised to 
up on his wife I let him go an’ went home. ' 
The boy looked at him, altogether bewildered at the 
irn the man’s tale had taken. ‘‘When was that?”’ 
Oh, that was the night I heard her bellerin’ bloody 
murder acrost the Rio Grande.”’ 


‘“Where were you?”’ Johnny Blue Eyes seemed fascinated. 


a woman's 


ngs was comin 


was such a squirt of a 


new tf 
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“Jerry!” he called. From the balcony 
“Jerry!” A gun barked three times in 
in his tracks . . . his head seemed to 


“In bed at El Paso,"’ replied the other chuckling. 
High-Low seemed to feel that he had completely ex- 
plained the romantic situation, drained his glass and pro- 


ceeded on his search. 
|B gpmy the hour which followed the boy heard noth- 
ing about the lady from Juarez, but he learned more 

about saloons than was ever to be found in books; for they 
were many and of divers sorts in Lignite City, and his 
majestic companion did not skip one. 

They were out on the street again, with High-Low look- 
ing up at the stars. 

“I'd have shot him deader’n a dead horse when I saw 
him three days ago,’’ he was saying, “if he was my meat, 
which he ain't,’ and he continued to search the sky. 
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came a sobbing voice like an echo, 
quick succession. The boy stopped 
float . . . his body seemed to slip 


The boy's mind leaped back to the lady of Juarez. ‘Three 


jays ago?’’ he asked amazed. ‘‘Your lady partner's 
husband?”’ 

“Hell, no!’ ejaculated his companion irritably. ‘“The 
Judge—the man that robbed Jerry’s mother. Probate 
Judge he was in Baxter, Nebraska. Skipped out with ten 
thousand cold. Yo’ kin see that would set any kid ram- 
pagin’. So when the funeral was over 

“The funeral?”’ 

“Didn't I tell yo’? His mother died 0’ the shock. An’ 
Jerry's been panning the gravel town by town in three 
states for the Judge. An’ the Judge, I'm told, bein’ kind o’ 
fed up with sleepin’ on his gun an’ nailin’ down the win- 
ders, has turned around now and is huntin’ Jerry, calcu- 
Jatin’ how it'll be healthier fur the man that starts shootin’ 
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fust."" And High-Low lapsed into silence once more 
They were three saloons farther on their tour before the 
boy found occasion once more to broach the subject of the 
lady of Juarez 
“That night 
happened?” 
“El Paso? Oh, I went over,” 
when I busted in the door and found her husband was 
beatin’ her up I gave him a few of what he'd been givin’ 
her an’ then I just told him I'd lay him cold if I heard an- 
other peep, an’ went back to bed.”’ 
‘‘How did it happen that she became your—partner?’’ 
The man seemed not to hear. They were sitting at a 
table in a corner of a nefarious dive within a door or two 
of the border where such civilization as Lignite boasted 
came to an end and the night-filled prairie began. A long, 
lean man— incredibly long and lean he was—presided over 
the bar with a dead cigar in (Continued on page 79) 


when you were at El Paso—what 


he said casually, ‘‘an’ 





HY do men fail? A smart-alec reply might be, 
‘Because of misdirected effort.’’ 

But a useful, helpful answer cannot be con- 
densed into one sentence; the reasons, the causes, are too 
varied, too diverse. And since the purpose of this article 
is to help the reader to avoid failure or to encourage him to 
overcome failure, more than an epigrammatic retort is 
necessary 

First, get it very clearly into your head that the majority 
of men have been total or partial failures at some stage and 
that the most disheartening of your experiences have been 
matched by others who 
ultimately fought their 


30) Reasons 


The World’s Greatest Writer on Business Subjects 
Tells a Few Revealing Truths 


atience, had he exhibited less backbone, he never would 
isos accomplished for America and for humanity what he 
did accomplish. 

Since failure or success depends very ey upon our 
mental attitude, and since nothing is more fatal than self- 
pity, it is essential that we rid ourselves of the devitalizing 
idea that nobody ever was up against as hopeless mis- 
fortunes and as impossible obstacles as we are up against. 
The annals of American achievement are strewn with 
failures which were later turned to victory. 

A few illustrations should strengthen your will power to 
throw off despondency 
and to cease despairing of 





way through to success. 

Which of all the many 
millions of men America 
has produced would you 
name as holding first 
place in the affection and 
reverence and admiration 
of the people? Has not 
Abraham Lincoln won 
the warmest spot in the 
hearts’ of (Americans? 
Certain is it that you or I 
would feel satisfied were 
we to achieve one-half or 
one-tenth of what he 
achieved 

Well, Lincoln tasted as 
many and as bitter fail- 
ures as are ever likely to 
fall to our lot. Mark this: 

Ac twenty - three Lin- 
coln was defeated as a 
candidate for the Illinois 
Legislature Before he 


candidate for Speaker of 
the House in Illinois and 
was defeated. Two vears 
later he was defeated a 
second time when he ran 








FAILURE SPURRED ON 
THESE TWO MEN 


At forty, Henry Ford was deserted by those 
few who believed in him and he was practi- 
cally a failure. At sixty, Wall Street offered 
wes thirty he was s him a billion dollars for his business. 

Columbus was fifty-six before he achieved 
his great dream. It took him eighteen years to 

put over his idea—years of constant ridicule 


battling down your diffi- 
culties, and inspire you 
to grit your teeth in a de- 
termined resolve to fight 
with redoubled vigor and 
with unconquerable con- 
fidence that you will lick 
your problems and come 
out on top. Remember 
that you are never defeat- 
ed until vou weakly ad- 
mit defeat. 

Christ himself tasted 
suffering and sorrow and 
wormwood and gall at 
every turn of che road. 


HERE would you 

or I be today, where 
would America be today, 
if Christopher Columbus 
had succumbed to his dire 
| temptations to give up? 
Few mortals have en- 
countered more discour- 
agement than he. 

Edison was thrown out 
of school before he was 
ten because, the teacher 
decreed, he was too hope- 








for the same office. At 

thirtv-four he was a can- 

didate fer Congress and was defeated. At thirty-five he 
was defeated as a presidential elector. At forty he failed to 
become commissioner of the General Land Office. At forty- 
three he was again defeated as a candidate for presidential 
elector. At forty-six he ran for the United States Senate 
and was defeated. At forty-seven he was a candidate for 


nomination for the vice-presidency and was defeated. At 
fortv-nine he was defeated a second time as a candidate for 
the Senate. At fifty he had known little but defeat. 

Yet think of how gloriously and nobly he ultimatelv 
triumphed. Had he been easily discouraged, had he lost 





lessly stupid to learn any- 
thing. When he first 
visited New York he was so utterly penniless that he 
begged a tea-taster for a cup of tea. He suffered poverty, 
humiliation and defeat before he was able to plant his feet 
on the lowest rung of the ladder. 

After he started business on his own account he was 
harassed and hounded and pounded by creditors whose 
bills he had no money to meet. At one stage he found 
himself in such straits that he discussed with his young 
assistant—Samuel Insull, now the Chicago multimillion- 
aire—the threatened gecessity for abandoning his elec- 
trical work and semaine toa jobasatelegrapher. But he 
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stuck it out, and no name is more widely 
known throughout the civilized world to- 


day. 


Oftener than once in his early years of 
struggle Henry Ford could have applied to 
himself the lines, ““The boy stood on the 
burning deck when all but he had fled."’ At 


one time the struggling 
young mechanic was 
helped out by the sym- 
pathetic keeper of a 
tenth-rate eating stand. 
Even after he had dem- 
onstrated that his horse- 
less carriage could run 
he was repeatedly re- 
fused financial coopera- 
tion. Those whom he 
did finally persuade to 
ut up a little money lost 
Pith and deserted him. 


O* THE edge of forty 
Ford would have 
been adjudged a failure. 

Before he was sixty 
he received a responsible 
Wall Street offer of a bil- 
lion dollars for his busi- 
ness. 

Incidentally, although 
it has taken Ford more 
than a year and cost him 
untold millions of dol- 
lars to get his new car 
into anything approach- 
ing full - volume pro- 
duction, Ford has never 
once whimpered one 
syllable. 

How would you like 
to pass through such an 
experience that your hair 
turned absolutely white 
in two weeks while you 
were still very young? 
That was the price 
George Eastman, now of 
kodak fame and of many 
millions of dollars, paid 
to overcome stark failure 
which befell him after 
he had begun to blossom 
as the manufacturer of the 
finest photographic plates 
in the world. 
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. Impatience—shiftlessness. 


. Poor judgment, born of ignorance. 

. Fear of shouldering responsibilities. 

. Untrustwortbiness. 

. Swelled-beadedness. 

. Failure to look ahead, think ahead, plan 





MEN FAIL BECAUSE OF: 


Faulty characters. 

Habits detrimental to mind and body. 

Lack of fixity of purpose. 

Laziness, mental and physical. 

Inadequate foundation-laying. 

Failure to find joy in the job. 

Putting pleasure before work during forma- 
tive years. 


Lack of guts. 





ahead—to exercise foresight. 

Jealousy. 

Rubbing others the wrong way: tactlessness. 
Too much or too little self-confidence. 

Not learning to be a self-starter. 

Inability to impress others favorably—usually 
because there’s a reason. 

Unwillingness to do more than paid to do. 
Passing the buck. 

Faith in luck rather than in self-help. 
Stubbornness: refusal to acknowledge being 
wrong. 

Get-rich-quickism. 

Extravagance. 

Failure to keep abreast of the times—through 
reading, research, helpful contacts. 

Lazily taking too much for granted instead 
of seeking and sifting the facts. 


. Overindulgence in vaulting day-dreams with- 


out keeping feet on the ground and an eye 
on the balance sheet. 


. Lack of organizing ability. 
. Consciousness of not deserving to succeed: fear. | 











All of a sudden Eastman’s plates began to 
be returned to him as worthless. He in- 
vestigated and discovered that not one sat- 
isfactory plate was being produced. Over 
every detail of their manufacture he went 
with microscopic minuteness. But still the 
plates refused to give satisfactory results 


He tried and tried and 
tried again to discover 
what had gone wrong. 
All in vain. To continue 
operations was suicidal; 
the product simply could 
not be sold. He had met 
his Waterloo. Ruin for 
himself and idleness for 
his workers stared him in 
the face. Then it was 
that his hair turned 
white. 

Eastman disappeared. 
In a few weeks he re- 
turned and restarted op- 
erations. He had gone to 
Europe, worked for two 
weeks in the British plant 
making the best plates in 
the world next to those 
Eastman had been mak- 
ing, mastered the entire 
poe purchased the 
ormula and adopted it 
on his return. 

The explanation? The 
original large batch of 
gelatin made by Eastman 
had given out, and never 
again was he able to pro- 
duce a supply half-way 
equal to it. 

“Compared with what 
I went through then all 
my later troubles have 
seemed mighty small,”’ 
Mr. Eastman told me 
after reciting his ex- 
perience 


F YOU think you are 

having hard sledding, 
read the life stories of 
those who finished by 
winning notable fame and 
fortune. You will find 
that in most instances 
(Continued on page 91) 














Illustrations 
By 


GERARD DELANO 


HE moon was behind clouds. The flat waters of the 
were almost as dark as the brooding sky. 
Off shore and tugging at her anchor chains was the 


~ 


lagoon 


m hulk of a schooner 
Out of the darkness and from the schooner glided the 


shadowy tline of a small boat. Swiftly it came in past 
the fringe of broken water and headed toward the pier 
that serves as the main landing at Marotonga 

Six Kanakas were rowing, pulling their oars with all the 
kill of experience and arduous teamwork. Two 
white men were 1n the stern sheets 

One was sitting, silent and still, sullenly looking down 


i bag that was huddled between his knees 

[he other was steering, straining his body against the 
ge steering oar. Wide shoulders gave him the sugges- 
tremendous strength Bull-like, a hairy throat 
protruded from an open shirt, and upon this throat was set 
a face that was in complete congruity wich the rest of his 
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How Bucko Brown 
That Sailed 
Shanghaied a Drunken 
And Rival 


body. It was fiercely strong. And the owner of this face 
bore a strong name too. ‘Bucko’’ Brown is what they 
called him. Ex-blackbirder and shady trader, he was 
notorious throughout the South Seas for the ruthless 
cruelty and blue-nosed treatment he meted to his crews. 
For ten years now he had mastered the Temptress, the 
auxiliary schooner that was owned by the rich New Zea- 
land Chinaman, Charlie Wang. A strange duo. When they 
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the Toughest Skipper 

the South Seas 

Derelict and Made a Man 
out of Him 


spoke of it wise traders shook their heads dubiously. A 
soft, shore-living Chinaman in partnership with the tough- 
est and most unscrupulous of sea captains. It seemed in- 
credible, but the combination worked, and what is more, 
it had worked most successfully for the past fifteen years. 

The boat neared the jetty. Bucko, swerving in on the 
steering oar, rasped out an order in the native dialect. The 
Kanakas responded and, with one long graceful flourish, 
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By JOHN 
FARROW 


shipped their dripping oars. The boat glided in alongside 
the float. The bowman fended her off and hopped ashore, 
making fast the painter. Bucko jumped onto the float, 
and the other white man followed, dragging his sea bag 
behind him. Bucko barked another order to the boat's 
crew. The bowman cast loose and, taking Bucko’s place 
at the steering oar, shoved off and soon was lost in the 
darkness. 

Bucko looked after the disappearing boat for a mo- 
ment, and turning he slowly and coolly surveyed his 
companion from head to foot. His gaze grew more threat- 
ening. The other man stood his ground. Neither one 
spoke for a few seconds. 

Bucko began to speak, softly and savagely. 

“Out there, you were the mate and I was the master. 
For the sake of discipline and because you were a white 
man I couldn't touch you. But now I've signed you off 
and we are here alone. Damn your lousy soul!"’ 


He spat out the last words venom- 
usly, and as he did so he stepped 
forward, swinging his huge fist 
toward the others face. His op- 
ponent ducked, but it was too late. 
The blow caught him right on the 
mouth, but did not floor him. He 
lid not speak, but quickly backed 
away, glaring with narrowed eyes at 
Bucko Bucko did not advance 
forward. The other was a Liverpool 
Irishman, and Bucko knew what to 
expect 

The other suddenly lunged for- 
ward, and as he came he quickly 
lowered his head. This was the in- 
famous Liverpool butt, and Bucko 
knew well how to treat it. Deftly he 
stepped aside, and as the mate lunged 
past him he savagely uppercut him 
again on the jaw. As he staggered, 
his face besmattered with blood, 
Bucko, true to his name, went cruelly 
and savagely at him. First with the 
fists and then with the boot. 


S' YON it was over and his late mate 
WW) was flat on his back, bleeding and 
battered. Bucko surveved him de- 
liberately. Apparently satisfied that 
the other had had enough, he turned 
yn his heel and, walking off the 
jetty, started up the narrow stretch 
yf sand that served as a road 

It was a year since he had been to 
his particular island, but he knew 
he way well. Already the lights of 
the settlement loomed up before him. 

He was thirsty and needed a drink. 
Also he needed a new mate. Well, 
he knew where he could get both at 
the same place—French Pete's 

\ few minutes later and he was 
there. He walked across the wide 
veranda and in through the main 
door. The same old place. But no, 
it wasn't. The place seemed a trifle 

eaner 

Down at the far end of the room a 
voung half-caste was banging away 
at a piano Leaning against the 


piano were several native girls laugh- 


chattering. Scattered at the 
bles were traders and 
captains and mates. Bucko 


of them, and they all knew 


me into the room a few 

1 waved distantly, but no- 

him to join them. He 

tatable. Then a Chinese 

ter came to take his order 
[he pianist began to play a new tune. Bucko bec koned 
to a native girl. She came over and languorously lolled 
igainst his table. White teeth gleamed as she smiled at 
Bucko. He smiled back, bidding her to take a seat at the 
table. He liked native women. Indeed, now that he re- 
membered, it was a long time since he'd had anything to 
lo with a white woman. But then white women were 


“Why don’t you launch a boat?” Louisa had 
was standing, staring with burning eyes. “It’s 
scornful disbelief came to her face. Savagely 
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useless in these islands. He'd seen 
many of them come here. For awhile 
they'd bloom and reveal measures ot 
passion hitherto unknown to them 
Then the heat would get them, and 
they'd wilt and become sickly and 
yale. 

“Hello, Bucko!"’ A hearty voice 
broke into his thoughts. 

This was Jackson, a trader that 
he'd had business dealings with on 
his last trip here. Jackson sat down 
at the table and asked Bucko what 
kind of a trip he'd had and if he was 
going to stay here. 

‘‘T’ve had a good enough trip, but 
I only put in here for fresh water and 
to get a new mate. By the way, 
Jackson, where's French Pete?"’ 

Jackson looked surprised for a 
moment. Leaning over the table and 
speaking in a low voice he replied 
“Why, don’t you know French 
Pete's been dead for six months? 
His daughter is now running the 

lace. She's a fine one too. She'd 
a living with some friends of 
Pete's at Tahiti, but after he died she 
came here and she’s been running this 
joint—and successfully too. Some- 
times it gets almost respectable. 

Here she comes now.” 

Bucko turned and looked. A 
young girl, or rather a young wo- 
man, was coming across the floor 
He took back all he'd said about 
white women in the tropics, for she 
was both white and beautiful. Red- 
lipped and with dark hair. And her 
body! Bucko admitted to himself 
that he had never seen a more beauti- 
fully proportioned woman in all his 
wanderings around this globe. She 
stood there for a moment, in the 
center of the floor, coolly surveying 
her patrons. 





Ue whispered hoarsely, 
“Do you want to meet her?” 

Fee.. Bucko nodded his head 
emphatically. 

Jackson lumbered up from his seat 
at the table and clumsily wended his 
way toward the girl. They spoke 
for a few minutes, and she returned 
with him to the table 

Jackson performed the introduc- 
tions: ‘Miss Louisa, meet Captain 
Brown.’ 

Her voice was low and husky, with 
just the most provocative touch of a 
French accent. Bucko did not speak 

he just looked at her. That was the easiest thing to do 

Somebody from across the room called. Murmuring a 

fought her way to the bridge by now and half apology and smiling impersonally at both men, she 
dangerous,” he argued. A twisted smile of left them. ; 

she replied, “Oh, yes, it’s too dangerous!” The two sat down again. Jackson spoke to Bucko, but 

received no response. The native girl leaned across the 

table, chattering merrily, but Continued on page 114) 
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By JOHN K. WINKLER 


ACK in 1914, when John J. Raskob had made only 


he always includes his friends. Practical application has 


one millionaire—]. J. R. were this nabob's initials— = up a fortune of several hundred millions of dollars for 


and long before he dreamed of making Democracy 


safe for big business, a boyhood friend dropped in upon the Ponts. 


treasurer of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. 


askob and is said to have earned even more for the du 


Raskob’s lightest word is reflected upon the tape, and to 


Raskob was unaffectedly glad to see him. He lunched a worshipful Wall Street he has inherited the mantle of the 


and wined his guest, intro- 
duced him to the missus and 
escorted him through his new 
fifty - room Italian Renais- 
sance mansion with gardens 
to match, six miles from Wil- 
mington, Delaware. The visi- 
tor viewed the scientific 
nursery where there was al- 
ways visual evidence that the 
Raskobs were obeying the 
Biblical injunction to increase 
and multiply. He admired the 
patio copied from the Pan- 
American Building in Wash- 
ington; artful reproductions 
of fine old Colonial furniture; 
Delaware's first electrically 
lighted tennis court where, 
each evening, the master of 
‘‘Archmere’’ was fighting off 
a tendency to _ fleshiness. 
Finally, Raskob drove him 
into Wilmington to inspect 
the new du Pont building. 

In the lobby Raskob halted 
at the cigar stand. . 
His small, expressive 
hands fluttered with 
pride. A dainty pink 
showed in his cheeks. 
‘‘Look at this,’ he 


chuckled ‘ This 1s 
the bes< cigar counter 
in the state. Two or 


three of the fellows 
in my department and 
lown the concession 
Would you believe it; 
we're each making 
two hundred dollars 
a month out of it? 


And say,’ he added confidentially, “we may incorporate. 








— ~~ oe — 


From $45-a-Month Clerk 
to a Millionaire Maker 


John J. Raskob, 1928 Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, whose 
financial genius made Eighty millionaires 
in four years, had this recommendation 
given him by his employer in 1900: 


Mr. Pierre S. du Pont, etc., 

We have received a letter signed by you 
requesting information as to the capacity for 
stenographic and general secretarial work of 
our employee, John J. Raskob. Mr. Raskob has 
been with us for a year and a half. His salary 
is $45 per month. In our judgment that is 
about what he is worth. 









“What he is worth” went 
up to hundreds of millions! 
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late Elbert H. Gary as an au- 
thorized spokesman of billion- 
dollar business. Wall Street 
looks upon him as a safe as 
well as brilliant man. It 
knows he can be depended up- 
on never to sell America short. 

This rotund little man of 
low voice and carefully con- 
trolled emotions owes his 
success to an astonishing fu- 
sion of financial talent, luck 
and a rare intuitive ability to 
seize opportunity by the fore- 
lock. 

There is something a little 
uncanny about a man who 
wins every pot he opens. 
Should the turn of the wheel 
place Raskob in the cabinet 
next March as Secretary of the 
Treasury, just twenty - nine 
years — almost to 
theweek—will have 
elapsed since he de- 
serted a forty-five- 
dollar-a-month job 
to follow his star. 

Raskob is any- 
thing but the ac- 
cepted type of busi- 
ness executive. 
Let’s have a look at 
him as he appeared 
recently in his new 
role of Chairman of 
the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 
| He had just tem- 
'  -porarily resigned his 


The Raskob Italian Renaissance mansion near Wilmington, Del. position as chair- 


man of General Mo- 


tors Finance Committee and had descended from his deli- 


If we do, I'll give you a chance to get in on it.”’ cately = retreat on the twenty-fourth floor of the 


That's John Jacob Raskob, son of a cigar maker, financial Genera 


genius and one of the most extraordinary money makers of pow-wow. 


our time. “‘Let no guilty dollar escape’ is his motto, and 
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The place is a hive of activity. 


Motors building in New York to attend a political 


(Continued on page 97) 
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Little Boy Blue |. 


The Portrait of a Young Man with Pink Cheeks — 
JOHN J. RASKOB—Another American Phenomenon 
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Raskob is a small man with calm brown eyes and sensitive lines about the 
mouth. He is very human; enjoys a good joke. But his personality is definite 
and decisive. Although he cannot carry a tune, he is a lover of music. One 
of his favorite relaxations is playing tennis on his electrically lighted court 
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WRIGHT 
What Has Gone Before 
Mé HENRY BRONSART, a retired solicitor, disap- 
} 


vcars from his home in Waverden, Kent. The same 

evening, his daughter, Jasmine, spends a forbidden evening 
in London with Woolf Rosenblum of whom Bronsart does 
not approve 

Rosenblum having had too much champagne is unable 
to escort her home and Derek Gascoyne motors her to her 
father's house 

Jasmine discovers her father’s absence the following 
morning and goes up to London to consult Reuben Banner, 
Independent member of Parliament and amateur crimi- 
nologist, upon the advice of Gascoyne 

Banner is interested in a bill for action against black- 
mailers, and when he hears her story, knowing Rosen- 
blum as a notorious blackmailer, decides to phone him. 





Mystery 


Detective Shane, of Scotland Yard, answers the call with 
the information that Rosenblum was murdered at two 
o'clock that morning, and that a Doctor Andalus has 
diagnosed it as poisoning by gas. 

They rush to the apartment and Banner leaves Jasmine 
in the taxi to await his investigation. The former sweet- 
heart of Gascoyne arrives and reveals herself as Rosen- 
blum’s wife. Shane asks her to wait in the dining room 
and they later find that she has rifled the safe there and 
burned a packet of = among the charred remains was 
a —_ which read, ‘Elevation 46 degrees—Heinrichs— 
kefield—subway—September twenty-first.”’ 

While they are puzzling over this information they learn 
that the taxi in which Jasmine waits has disappeared, and 
with it, Jasmine. ‘ 
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Wildly she looked around. 
There was not a single friendly 
face in the vicinity. Useless to 
appeal to these gaunt, beady- 
eyed foreign-looking scoun- 
drels. In all of them not one 
honest English countenance 


Chills, Thrills and Suspense 


Chase Each Other 


Through This Amazing Novel 


By SELDON TRUSS 


of the Living Alibi 


Banner, taking his housekeeper Miss Crabbe, pays a 
visit to Monkraven Manor, the home of Andalus, which, 
incidentally, is near Bronsart’s cottage. Gleaming from 
the windows of the manor is a violet light. 

While they are watching this Miss Crabbe exclaims, 
“Look, Mr. Banner!’ and then, ‘What a fright he gave 
me, but it’s only a tramp.” 

‘The last time I saw that tramp,”’ replied Banner, ‘‘he 
was selling matches outside Rosenblum’s flat!"’ 


R. REUBEN BANNER and his housekeeper re- 
M turned to Waverden for the night in a condition 
that may be described as protoundly reflective. 

“Your job,’’ he told Miss Crabbe across the breakfast 
table, ‘‘is to extract local gossip from the landlady. I will 
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be in for lunch,’’ he said as he left. But it was late 
afternoon when he returned. 

‘Took a bit longer than I thought, my dear Miss 
Crabbe. And did the landlady prove fruitful?”’ 

Miss Crabbe sniffed 

“She knows nothing, Mr. Banner. Dr. Andalus is a 
tenant of the Earl's castle estate on lease. He took Monk- 
raven Manor two years ago, has one servant and never 
allows any one else within the place except Mr. Latimer. 
That's all I learned in two hours. Except that I’ve seen the 
servant.’ 

Mr. Banner sat up sharply. 

“She does the shopping,’’ Miss Crabbe nodded. ‘‘Local 
tradespeople are not allowed to call for orders. I saw her 
in the bar down-stairs, buying brandy.”’ 








Already You Are under the Irresistible Spell of This 
Wonderful Mystery Story. For Were You Not One of 





Those Who Called Us up to Ask if You Could Get an 
Advance Copy of This Issue, so That You Might Appease 
Your Agonizing Curiosity? But, R emember, We Warned 
You in the Beginning of the Story How It Would Be! 


‘‘What was she like?"’ Banner inquired with eagerness. 
“She was veiled. It was difficult to see her features. 
Not an ordinary type of servant—"’ 
Foreign?’ 
Yes. 
‘With evebrows that meet 
‘*So vou've seen her, too!"’ 
Mr. Banner nodded grimly. ‘This is getting interesting. 
The good doctor's servant bears a remarkable resemblance 
to Rosamund Deveril.’’ 
The housekeeper frowned in perplexity. 
‘‘It gets more and more complicated. What does it all 
mean? 
“That I hope to discover tonight,”’ 


chuckled 


You could see thar?”’ 


Mr. Banner 


T WAS dusk when they set out once more, Mr. Banner 

having occupied the intervening period with inten- 
sive study of large-scale local maps. He was too good 
a strategist not to familiarize himself with all available 
data before attempting even a reconnaissance. 

As he drove the Armstrong past Yew Tree Cottage he 
slowed down and glanced over the hedge into the lighted 
parlor. Instantly he jammed on his brakes and leaping 
out, ran to the wicket gate, to come face to face with a 
very perturbed Mr. Prodder 

‘What's the matter now?" de- 
manded Mr. Banner sharply, peer- 
ing past the gardener’s tall form at 
the doorway beyond. 

“IT saw a body—a 
through the window!”’ 

The gardener nodded agitatedly. 

“Such sir!’ he 
whispered. “‘All tied up she was, 
sir, and gagged—"’ 

[The man almost tumbled over 

words Cutting him short 
Mr. Banner entered the porch of 
From the parlor a 
faint groaning reached his ears 
Followed bv Miss Crabbe he 
thrust open the door and stepped 
in. Then he emitted a low whistle 
of astonishment. Upon the sofa 


unconscious figure of 


woman— 


goings on, 


his 


the cottage 


lav the 
Rosamund Deveril. 

‘Bless us!’" whispered Miss 
Crabbe. ‘“‘It’s the same woman!”’ 

Mr. Banner nodded, staring 
thoughtfully at the hard-faced 
wife who was engaged in dabbling 
cold the victim's fore- 
head. As if resentful of his stare 
she slapped the basin of water 
down on the table and ceased her 
operations 

“All tied up she was, sir 


water on 





lines 


Gas- 


Thin black 


showed as 


coyne held the en- 
velop to the light 








the gardener’s voice persisted from the porch behind 
them. 

With upraised hand Mr. Banner checked the man’s 
quick, nervous flow of talk. A tremor had passed across 
the victim's face and presently she opened her large, black 
eyes, fixing them momentarily on Mr. Banner’s with an 
expression of wonderment and fear: then she closed them 
again, shivering a little. 

“She's all right, sir,"’ Mrs. Prodder spoke irritably. 
‘“We'll take her back when she’s fit to move. Thank you 
for stopping, all the same.”’ 

For an instant Mr. Banner met her gaze, hard and hostile, 
as if resentful of this interference. 

‘Take her back, Mrs. Prodder?’’ he queried gently. 

The woman nodded. ‘‘To Dr. Andalus,’’ she said. 
“She's had a shock, that’s all. He'll deal with her.”’ 

A sudden cry came from the couch as the prostrate 
victim opened her eyes again. With feverish energy she 
began clutching at her garments, as though seeking for 
something. The gardener’s wife stared down at her. 

‘Where are they!"’ the woman moaned feebly. 

‘‘She's been robbed o’ course,’’ Mrs. Prodder observed. 
“Directly I ‘eard that groan I knew—"’ 

With a gasp of exhaustion the woman sank back 
again. Mr. Banner regarded her prostrate form pensively. 
Only Miss Crabbe noticed the 
very faint smile that had begun 
to hover about his lips. Something 
significant had just occurred to 
Mr. Banner. 

‘Better keep her here for a little 
while, Prodder. I am driving up 
the lane and I will keep a lookout 
for the tra—for the—er assailant. 
Don't on any account let this 
woman go. Keep her locked up 
until I return. 

“Now Miss Crabbe—"’ Mr. 
Banner turned sharply and led her 
to the car. Within an incredibly 
short space of time he was forcing 
the big car along at breakneck 


speed. 
“Unless I'm very much mis- 
taken, my dear Miss Crabbe, 


things are going to — to- 
night,’’ he observed grimly. ‘‘It is 
pretty obvious what that woman 
was robbed of. And from what I 
know of Mrs. Woolf Rosenblum, 
otherwise Rosa Gottlieb, she's a 
deal more dangerous than most 
men. They gave her three years in 
Berlin before the War for wound- 
ing a police officer in an Anarchist 
raid. Incidentally, she has done 
time in Vienna. That was for an 
attempted jewel robbery—with 
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The tramp, his revolver leveled at Andalus’s head, moved slightly and touching the 
corner of the sheet began to raise it. “Drop that!” screamed the old man in agony 


violence. This affair is nothing less than poetic justice.” 

“It was that tramp, of course; so he is armed now.” 
She spoke without a trace of anxiety. 

He nodded casually. ‘What is more interesting is that 
he now has the keys.”’ 

“The keys Oh, yes, the keys! 
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And that means—’"’ 


*‘It means that where he can enter another might fol- 
low."’ Mr. Banner pressed the brakes gently and drew into 
a farm gateway. “Wait here with the car, please. Keep 
the lights out and be ready to start at short notice. My 
role tonight is merely that of an intelligent onlooker. 
Only,’’ he added seriously, “if 1 am not back in 





half an hour from now, drive like 
the devil to the main gates and 
sound the klaxon four times. That 
will be the signal for certain emer- 
gency assistance I have arranged.”’ 


Al! AD, loomed the high wall of 
Monkraven Manor. Keeping 
to the soft grass that bordered the 
roadside Banner approached at a 
steady run, until he reached the 
huge iron gates. They were as 
locked and adamant as he had last 
found them. Without hesitation he 
made his way along the wall until 
it turned at right angles from the 
road. A further fifty yards brought 
im to a small postern door of 
aassive oak, heavily ribbed with 
iron bands. He thrust gently at 
the door, which was unlocked and 
ielded silently 
All about him in the half ob- 
he saw dense, overgrown 
and tall weeds And 
then he caught the glimmer of 
violet light which twinkled at him 
with sinister invitation He di- 
vined that the low, projecting 
wing of the house, obviously the 
billiard room, would by virtue of 
its spaciousness be serving the pur- 
pose of Dr Andalus’s laboratory 
It would be singularly interest- 
ing to observe the learned man at 
his labors. Mr. Banner continued 
his stealthy progress until, kneel- 
ing in the overgrown flower bed 
beneath the sill, he could peer 
through the gap between blind and 
window frame 
The sight that met his eyes was 
recorded with the permanence of a 
photograph Within the room 
stretched a weird array of chemical 
appliances, grim-looking gas cyl- 
inders and fantastic electrical ma- 
chinery in packed confusion 
Hideous and grotesque anthro- 
pological specimens hung from the 
in glass vessels filled with 
4n enormous oven, con- 
almost filled 
“at room. And 
the quivering 
a powerful mercury 
tood Dr. Andalus 
1 goggles and the 
ind rubber gloves of 
In his hand a delicate 
stened brightly in the un- 
as he hovered 
concentration over a 
dissecting table that bore a still, 
corpse-like form partially concealed 
by a white sheet 


And then, very slowly the door 


at the far end was thrust back and 
a man, gaunt and ragged, stood 


Stooping, he seized her with frantic strength and began to 
screech echoed from close overhead as something black and 
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framed in its opening. The lower 
half of his face was concealed by a 
filthy scarf, his eyes were half hid- 
den by a pair of smoked glasses and 
in his right hand he carried an au- 
tomatic pistol. 

With an exclamation the scientist 
snatched the sheet across his handi- 
work. 

The grimy hand that leveled the 
pistol never faltered. When the 
intruder spoke his voice was 
steady. 

“Where is she, you aged scum? 
Your friend Latimer interfered with 
me and I locked him in the cellar 
If you attempt to play any tricks | 
will shoot you with great pleas- 
ure. 

‘“Tell me where she is, Andalus 
—Good: God!’’ he broke off and 
stared fascinated at the white shape 
upon the dissecting table. ‘‘Not—"’ 

The scientist smiled crookedly. 

“Stand aside, you—’’ The man 
advanced again threateningly, his 
left hand outstretched towards the 
table. With a snarl the old man 
leaped at the wall and dragged down 
a lever. There was a sudden rattle 
of chains and a square of floor dis- 
appeared from view, disclosing a 
black cavity below. But the 
stranger had stepped aside. 


x: ERY dramatic!"’ he said con- 

temptuously. “‘Andalus, un- 
less you lead me to Jasmine Bron- 
sart within thirty seconds I will 
separate your unclean soul from 
your equally unprepossessing body. 
You will appreciate the unwisdom 
of delay when I tell you that, in ad- 
dition to confining the egregious 
Latimer, I have also dealt very 
effectively with your _hell-cat 
assistant.’ 

The tramp glanced again at the 
shrouded figure on the table. The 
scientist glared at him in furious 
impotence, then with a voice 
cracked with rage he cried out. 

“Wait! I will take you to her.” 

‘“Ah,’’ the tramp nodded calmly, 
“I felt that you would be reason- 
able. First, however, you will have 
no objection to my satisfying my- 
self on this point—’’ he touched a 
corner of the sheet and then began 
to raise it slightly. 

“Drop that!" screamed the old 
man in an agony of terror. “Drop 
it, I say!"’ 

The shrill urgency of his voice 
caused Mr. Banner's blood to run 
cold. What was the hideous secret 
beneath the white pall? And then, 
he saw something that drove him 
from terror (Continued on page 118 


run, stumbling over the uneven ground. A shrill, hoarse 
monstrous became silhouetted against the midnight sky 
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By DONALD OGDEN STEWART 


So This 


Is The 
Secret of Success 


HE young man in search of employment came at last 

to the inner shrine in that temple of Modern Business 

known as the Ellsworth Products Co. As he stood 

hesitating at the portals, one of the high priests advanced 
»f his order. 

A very busy man,”’ 


to meet him, chanting the greeting 
Mr. Ellsworth is a very busv man 
he droned, and at ever 

ement of the name 


wrth’’ the heads 


pronoun 
| Ilsw 
the seven stenographi 
ne office were 

} 


b WwW X 


rir th 
© times tn 


\ > unworthy ¢t » approach the sacred place. 
iow, his pilgrimage ended, for the sixth and last 
time he gave his name—Richard Kennedy, his business 
an interview with the president regarding employment, 
his credentials—a letter of introduction from one of Mr. 
Ellsworth’s friends. 

While this letter was being examined young Kennedy 
reverently surveyed the temple 

Ac one end was a huge mahogany door—the entrance to 
the throne room. His gaze fell next upon the seven virgins, 
busy at their consecrated stenographic tasks. One glance 
at these maidens told him he was indeed on holy ground, 
for they were of such loveliness as belongs only in the office 
of high executives 

Kennedy had already, in the course of his pilgrimage 
noted the significant business fact that standards of office 
furnishings and stenographic beauty increase progressively 
as one ascends in the scale of executive rank exemplified 
in the present instance by the impressive early Georgian 
hangings and late Ziegteldian typists of this office as con- 
trasted with the plain, chaste furniture and plainer, chaster 
stenographers of the lower departments. 

‘Sit down, Mr. Kennedy,”’ said the president's private 
secretary, “Mr | very busy man.”’ 

Young Kennedy obediently took the designated chair 
door, from behind which he could 
tervals a faint swishing noise. He idly wondered 
tical thought which occurred 


me heret! 


Ellsworth ts a 


outside the throne room 
hear at in 


t f " » Te! 
as tO ITS Cause, ana 


to him before he could check himself was that it sounded 
somewhat like the noise made by the swinging of a golf 
club. 

His eye fell upon a magazine lying on a nearby desk. 
Efficiency it was called—Efficiency—the Journal of Suc- 
cess. He picked it up and was soon deeply engrossed in a 

fascinating article concerning a business man 
of Tacoma, Washington, who had actually 
eliminated twelve minutes wasted time per 
clerk per day by the masterful ingenuity of 
having the fountain pens of his employees 
filled each morning by the night watchman. 
The next article, entitled ‘How I Make 
Men Like Me,”’ was by Abraham Nussbaum, 
sales manager for the Sutco Tire Co., illus- 
trated with graphic and convincing photo- 
graphs of Mr. Nussbaum caught in the very 
act of making men like him. 
‘The secret of my success,’’ confessed Mr. 
Nussbaum, “‘is personality. Personality and 
pep—that's the stuff boys!’’ And farther on 
in the article he gave this advice: *‘Radiate 
magnetism! Envelop your customer with your personality. 
Practice at home before a mirror until you are sure that 
everything about you radiates personal magnetism."’ 

Young Kennedy looked around for a mirror, but before 
he had time for any practice in the radiation of personal 
magnetism, the private secretary announced that Mr. 
Ellsworth was ready to see him. 

The swishing noise had ceased; all was silent behind the 
mahogany door. The high priest took the young man by 
the arm. A bell was struck, the seven vestals bowed their 


heads, the door swung open, and the worshipper beheld 
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Here’s a good laugh at watch- 
ing the clock, getting your 
hands dirty and workin 
harder than the other fellow 


the Great Man seated on his throne. He stepped forward 
trembling; the door closed behind him. 

Richard Kennedy stood alone before the president of the 
Ellsworth Manufacturing Co. 

“Well, young man—"’ and President Ellsworth directed 
at Kennedy those keen eyes which, as described in the 
April number of Efficiency, seem to “‘look right through 
you. 

“Yes, sir,’ said young Kennedy. And then he added, 
by way of explanation, “Yes, sir."’ 

“Well, young man—what do you want?”’ 

The idea of wanting anything suddenly seemed so in- 
credibly blasphemous to the young man that for a moment 
he was silent. Then he ventured to give his name, his 
request for employment and his letter of introduction. 


M& ELLSWORTH adjusted an impressive pair of gold- 
rimmed eyeglasses to his nose and gravely examined 
the letter with that shrewd, keen glance which had so 
impressed the interviewer for Efficiency. His shrewd, 
keen comment, ‘“‘You want a job, 
young man?”’ after he had finished 
the letter asking that young Kennedy 
be given a chance, showed that he 
had instantly grasped the funda- 
mentals of the situation. 

“Yes, sir,’’ replied Kennedy, add- 
ing apologetically, “I’m just out of 
college.” 

President Ellsworth took off his 
eyeglasses. There was an impressive 
silence. Finally the Great Man 
gravely clipped the end off a cigar, 
lighted it slowly, and spoke: 

“Young man, when | first came to 
this city, [didn’t have acent. Nota 
penny.” 

He paused and closed his eyes to 
let the full significance of this fact 
sink in upon young Kennedy. 

“Young man, listen to me.’" He moved ever so slightly. 

The room was hushed. The smoke from President Ells- 
worth’s cigar gradually settled around his head, covering 
him as acloud. Outside the building all noise of traffic had 
ceased. The sky was darkened. Suddenly there came a 
terrific clap of thunder, and from the cloud surrounding 
President Ellsworth was a voice saying: 

“Young man, there are three rules ae business success. 
The first of these is ‘Don’t watch the clock,’ the second, 
‘Don't be afraid of getting your hands dirty,’ and the 
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third, ‘Work just a little harder than the other man.’ ”’ 

As he finished, the cloud ascended, and President Ells- 
worth sank back exhausted. 

The young man, overcome with emotion, could not 
speak. It was one of those rare moments in which words 
are superfluous; his heart overflowed with joy that he, of 
all people, had been chosen to be the recipient of the Great 
Man's secret of success. 

It was Mr. Ellsworth who finally broke the silence. 

“You will report to Mr. Augustus in Department 
Twelve on Monday morning.” 

The young man’s eyes shone with gratitude as he 
thanked his patron. A bell rang, the door opened, and 
with bowed head he backed out of the presence of the 
Great Man. 

The following Monday he who had miraculously re- 
ceived the three commandments descended from Mount 
Sinai and went to work as clerk No. 4, in Section No. 8 of 
Department No. 12 of the Ellsworth Products Co., at 
the munificent salary of fifteen dollars per week. 

Inasmuch as Richard had never 

<= been good at penmanship or long 
~\, division, this was probably con- 
siderably more then he at first merited. 

At the commencement of his busi- 
ness Career, in fact, on the very first 
morning, the young man came peril- 
ously near damnation; forgetting, in 
a moment of weakness, the first com- 
mandment, Richard was just on the 

oint of looking at the clock when 
- remembered. It was indeed a nar- 
row escape, and he shuddered for 
weeks afterward every time he 
thought of it. 

The second commandment also 
caused him a great deal of worry at 
first for, in spite of all his efforts, his 
hands were often quite clean. 

The observance of the third and 
last commandment, ‘‘Work harder than the other man,”’ 
didn’t seem quite so difficult, in fact, in Richard's depart- 
ment, it was almost suspiciously easy. 

After a few weeks Richard's hard work combined with 
his college education begun to have its effect on his su- 
periors, and sometimes he was entrusted with the addition 
of three and four columns of figures—a_ responsibility 
which the young man assumed with a modesty and capa- 
bility which greatly pleased the older heads. 

But Richard did not spend his (Continued on page 106) 





Can You Find the Woman? 


THREE WOMEN— 


One the Wife—Who Had Every Reason to Kill Her Husband— 

One Paralyzed and Speechless—The Only Witness to the Crime— 

One the Mysterious Caller Who Fled From the Scene of the 
Crime, as the Fatal Shot was Fired 


WERE ANY OF THESE THREE GUILTY? 


T WAS at nine o'clock exactly 
that General Thorne, Com- 
missioner of Police, accom- 
panied by young Arnold Booth, 
mounted the steps of what still was 


called the Moreland house, a monu- 
ment to the departed glories of a 


Fifth Avenue now in the hands of 
; 


wrecking crews and apartment 
house builders, and rang the bell of 
the massive imported doors 


Keep a stiff backbone, Arnold, 


tongue in what were 


about to go through’ with,” 
prompted General Thorne while 
a 
“ ’ 
I will—but this is a hellish role 
you've cast me for!’’ breathed the 
younger man 


I've forced you into this part for 
your own good—and for Muriel’s,”’ 
was the kindly but dominant re- 
sponse of the old General 

You know, Arnold,’ he went 
en, “that I picked your firm of 
lawyers to represent Muriel solely 
because you were a member of the 
firm—and that I insisted upon your 
handling her case personally be- 
cause it largely is your own per- 
sonal case. The only way, Arnold, 
to clean up a Case is to face the 
issues squarely, in the open, have a 
show-down, fight to a finish if nec- 
essary Tonight you clean up this 
case—vou fight your own fight for 
your own!” 

One of the heavy doors swung 
ypen and before them in the shadowy light stood a young 
General Thorne kissed her as a father might 
Silently she gave Arnold Booth a hand which 


woman 
have done 
in silence he accepted 

Are you your own butler tonight, Muriel?’ inquired 
General Thorne 

I gave everybody the night off,’ the young woman 
explained, ‘‘since you said over the telephone that our 
conference was to be very confidential.”’ 


angdon 


“‘And Hugh, is he here?’’ the General asked anxiously. 


“‘Hugh is waiting with Mother.’ 

“In the library? You arranged the meeting for the 
library as I asked?"’ 

**Yes, Uncle.”’ 

General Thorne was not her uncle. He had been her 
father’s best friend, and since her father’s death when she 
was ten he had been both guardian and father. He took 
her shoulders in firm hdnds and gazed with intent affection 
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LEROY SCOTT 


Mystery 


down into the strained and lovely face of the only daughter 
his bachelorhood had known. 

She was no more than twenty-two, but features and 
figure radiated nothing of that spirited happiness which 
should have glowed within a bride of less than three years. 

‘ Try to have courage, Muriel,’’ the General urged in a 
kindly voice. 

She led them back through a silent hallway into the 
great library, rich with old tapestries, its walls and ceil- 
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immobile. 





He pushed the re- 
volver toward Mu- 
riel. ‘Take it and 
shoot me,” he urged 
her tauntingly. 
Then, as her hands 
of their own accord 
shrunk away from 
the weapon, “I’m 
sick of you”—his 
words came forth 
volcanically 


ing of paneled Flemish oak. 
General Thorne nodded short- 
ly at a handsome young man 
leaning at his ease against the 
library desk, and made straight 
for a wheel-chair in which, as on 
a throne, sat an erect white- 
haired woman who had been a 
dominant figure in New York 
society back in those years before 
society had ceased to exist. Be- 
fore her General Thorne made a 
courtly bow that bespoke diplo- 
matic as well as military service. 
‘“Good-evening, Caroline.”’ 
Muriel’s mother made him no 
response in words, but her eves 
of preternatural vividness glowed 
a welcome. She had been the 
one love of General Thorne’s 
life, and he loved her now almost 
as he had loved her in those far 
days when she had refused him 
and had accepted Muriel's fath- 
er; for him, despite years and 
changes, she somehow still had 
the quality of regal beauty. 
Mrs. Moreland was now a 
helpless paralytic; worse than 
helpless, ae she could not speak, 
she could not write, and all 
other methods of communica- 
tion with those about her had 
been closed to her. But sight, 
hearing and brain were unim- 
paired. 
Sometimes it had seemed to 
General Thorne that the most 


tragic phase of his friend's misfortune was that all her 
higher faculties were as keen as when she had been at her 
best, and that the wisdom, the urgency, the power for 
right of those faculties were now left without instrument 
for expression. She wore a loose gray robe, open at the 
neck, and in her lap lay her hands, limp, helpless, 


‘*‘What did Dr. Howard say, Muriel?’’ General Thorne 
eagerly asked the daughter. Dr. Howard was yet another 
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‘We are going to have this affair out—all five of us together,” commanded General 
Thorne, turning to brilliant Hugh Langdon. It was almost as if court were in session, 
the helpless, silent woman in the wheel-chair its high judge. . . . ““Now, Arnold, begin!” 


rreat_ specialist who had been called in, and his 
examination of Mrs. Moreland had taken place that 


ircernoon 


H! held out practically no hope. He said that since 
mother had been this way for two years and had re- 
ponded to no treatment, he believed she would always 
be the same.’ 

Dr. Howard said nothing further?”’ 

He did say something about the possibility of some 
remendous psychic stimulant, some swift, overwhelming 
emotion, galvanizing her nerve centers into spasmodic life. 
ife would last only while the stimulant lasted, 

ld quickly slip back into her present condition. 


> 1 j 


He sa 1 ch ere had been such cases 

Thorne gazed again at Mrs. Moreland and 

wily shook his head in sympathy. 
I 0 bad, Car yline a 
There had been no hesitancy in thus speaking frankly 
before Mrs. Moreland of her illness, because even in her 
prime hers had been a nature that desired to know the 
worst of any situation and that was ever ready to face the 
worst Those nearest her knew that affliction had not 
Therefore all things vitally touch- 


iged this attitude 


cele) bad! 


ing her and hers were invariably talked over in her pres- 
ence. This was the simplest and surest method of ac- 
quainting her with facts which concerned her. 

General Thorne turned to the young man leaning in such 
pleasant unconcern against the desk. The two young men 
were second cousins, but Hugh Langdon, with his hand- 
some face, his smart clothes, his ease and charm of man- 
ner, was a brilliant cosmopolitan beside whom Arnold 
Booth, for all his court-room experience, looked little 
better than a foil. 

‘Hugh, draw a chair up to that side of your mother-in- 
law,’ directed General Thorne. ‘“‘Arnold, place your 
chair at the other side of your aunt. Muriel and I will sit 
between you. We are going to have this affair out, all five 
of us together.”’ 

Hugh moved leisurely to his place. When they were 
seated in an arc about the silent woman—all but she were 
in evening dress—it was almost as if court were in session, 
that helpless silent woman its high iudge. 

“Now, Arnold, begin,’’ commanded General Thorne. 

It was indeed a distasteful, difficult task, considering the 
relations among the five of them, that the kindly martinet 
of a General Thorne had placed upon Arnold Booth. 

‘“‘Aunt Caroline,’ began Arndld huskily, placing a 
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hand upon her gray shoulder—she was of more dis- 
tant kinship, but he had always called her aunt— “‘I'd 
rather be doing almost anything in the world than what 
I'm doing now. But—but I've got to carry on. Aunt 
Caroline, as far as facts and conclusions are concerned, I 
speak for both General Thorne and myself; he has been 
behind me and my firm in everything. 

“To start with: Muriel must divorce Hugh. 


IVORCE’ me,’ Hugh drawled with a challenging 
smile, ‘‘so that she can marry you, dear cousin 
Arnold? Is that your meaning?’ 

*‘Exactly!"’ cut in General Thorne. 
have married Arnold in the first place!"’ 

“You're forgetting, General, that dear cousin Arnold 
had the same chance that I had,’’ Hugh responded with an 
ease that amounted to a deliberate taunting of the older 
man. ‘“‘Muriel chose me."’ 

General Thorne turned to the pale young wife. ‘‘Here’s 
where I put a few questions! Muriel,’’ he demanded, 
‘did you really love Hugh, or were you captivated by 
Hugh's personality? Just as dozens of other women have 
been captured by his glamorous charm?"’ 

‘At the time I believed I loved him,’’ she faltered. 
‘*But—I now believe it was because he made himself so 
wonderfully fascinating.”’ 

‘‘Muriel, did Hugh Langdon ever really love you?’’ the 
General pressed her. 

Muriel hesitated for a moment. ‘‘I am certain now 
Hugh never did love me. Perhaps it was just my money he 
cared for. But there was something more than that. 
Hugh always felt superior to Arnold, always hated him. 
He never made real love to me until after he knew that 
Arnold had proposed. I am certain now that, next to my 
money, Hugh's chief idea in res to me and marry- 
ing me was to head off Arnold.” . 

“That's the truth, Hugh Langdon!’ General Thorne 
fiercely drove at the young husband, ‘‘and every action 
of yours since the marriage corroborates it!"’ 

“Pardon me, General,’’ Hugh drawled in his ironically 
pleasant voice. “‘I’m living with my wife, I propose to 
continue living here in this house, and under existing 
conditions I fail to see how you're going to get a divorce. 
And pardon me again, General—just why do you and dear 
Arnold presume to interfere in my domestic and private 
affairs?” 

General Thorne fairly exploded into Hugh's smiling face. 

‘I interfere because what you call your domestic 
affairs are my ward's domestic affairs! You fooled all 
of us for a long time with the glittering surface of your 
personality. You behaved while your father was alive, 
or at least you maintained the appearance of good 
behavior; you were afraid of your father and what he 
might do to you in his will. It's been only since his death 
two years ago that you've dared come out in the open and 
show us what has been your devil character. 


‘“Muriel should 


ND inasmuch as I, Muriel’s god-father and guardian, 
let myself be fooled by that false surface of you, 
Hugh Langdon, I'm responsible for Muriel’s mistake, 
and I’m going to wipe out that mistake and see that 
Muriel has her fair chance for happiness! That's why 
I'm interfering!"’ 
‘Bravo, General—a speech worthy of the best stage 
guardian!"’ cried Hugh, softly clapping his hands. 
‘“Young man,”’ thundered General Thorne, ‘‘You are 
going to have mighty little say-so in this settlement be- 
yond saying ‘wes.” Arnold, go on with your statement to 
vour Aunt; and don’t be afraid of speaking facts because 
they’ re ugly—she’s got to know them.’ 

‘Aunt Caroline, here in brief is the case against Hugh. 
And the case in behalf of Muriel and her happiness." The 
young lawyer paused a moment to arrange his facts and to 
flash a glance at Muriel, imploring her forgiveness for the 
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blunt, distasteful duty that had been assigned him. 

“Aunt Caroline, Hugh has always been a ladies’ man, 
though only in the last two years has the extent of his 
gallantry become known. Women could not resist him, it 
is said. As far as Hugh himself is concerned, he loves to 
have women make fools of themselves in order to gain his 
favor. 

‘From the time of his marriage Hugh has been unfaith- 
ful to Muriel with various women. My firm, instigated 
and aided by General Thorne, has long had detectives on 
his trail and has a dozen times the evidence necessary for a 
New York decree. He is very fastidious in his amorous 
adventures; his amours have been almost solely with 
famous beauties of the stage and women of his own social 
class. He soon tires of a favorite, but there is quickly 
another in her place. 

‘Aunt Caroline, we asked that this present conference 
be held here in the library because we wished a certain 
practise of his to be made concretely clear to you as by a 
chart. This library and the connecting study and lounge 
room can be shut off from the rest of the house by the main 
door through which we entered. That door there at your 
left opens into the little-used side street. So you see that 
in effect these rooms are a very private apartment with 
their own private entrance. 

This private apartment 
Hugh has practically made 
his own. From time to 
time various women have 
had latch-keys to that side 
door; and these rooms, 
your home and Muriel’s 
home, have been the stage 
setting for many scenes of 
Hugh's love affairs with 
his (Continued on page 109) 












“Don’t come 
in!”? Hugh 
cried sharply, 
as there ? 
sounded the ee 
cautious grat- Sa 

ing of a key 





Will the Revolt of Our Modern Youth be Followed by a Revolt of 





By 


CHESTER T. CROWELL 


Education 
Costs Too Many Y ears 


ITHIN a very few years my eldest son, who is 
now fifteen, will be ready for college. Unless 
he decides to be a doctor, electrical engineer, 
mining engineer—in short to follow one of the scientific 
lam not at all certain that college is essential. 
\ll that the ordinary courses leading to such a degree as 
Bachelor of Arts would give him I am sure that he can 
attain for himself in much less time than four years. I 


In the newspaper office were many others whose edu- 
cational qualifications were either exactly the same as 
mine or no better. Also there were many college gradu- 
ates. The proportion was about fifty-fifty. As the years 
rolled some of us became outstanding successes and others 
did not. Among these the proportion of college gradu- 
ates and high school or even grammar school products re- 
mained just about the same—fifty-fifty. But I would hesi- 
tate to apply now for a job as 
cub reporter on a newspaper 





m also certain that if he 
roes about the business of 
lf-education with  intelli- 
e and determination he 
ichicve istiv more tha 
vears of college life 
Seon aee ie riX 
tial a 4 &>S 
our colleges and 

My observations have con- 
nced me that it is funda- 
mentally unsound for a young 


man in his late teens and early 
twenties to remain as abso- 
lutely, dependent on his father 
as he was at the age of five 
It is biologically and psy- 
chologically all wrong. He 
has as much need to assert 
his budding manhood as he 
has for the information and 
mental training that college 
can give Nevertheless, I 
have not yet made up my 
mind to deny him college, 
in spite of the fact that four 
vears is too much to pay for d 
what it ordinarily gives. 

I see a growing tendency to 
demand a college degree in 
order that a young man may 


at an early age.”” 


THIS CHALLENGES YOU— 


HERE are over 1,000,000 boys and girls in 


Yet this writer presents strong arguments 
why they may largely be wasting their time. 
He gives some of our preconceived ideas on 
education a terrible jolt. 

What for example, do you think of such 
statements as these? 


“Our present system of education is 
making a slave of papa, and it is well calcu- 
lated to make a baby of son.’’ 

“The perfect system of education for a 
boy would be an apprenticeship to his father 


“If a boy goes about the business of self- 
education with intelligence and determina- 
tion he will achieve vastly more than four 
years of college life ordinarily gives.’’ 

‘‘We don't live so long that we can spend 
the first quarter of acentury getting a start.”’ 


TEXT month Charles G. Norris, author 

of ‘‘Bread,’’ ‘‘Brass’’ and other famous 
novels, will follow up the subject in a power- 
fully stimulating and helpful article. If you 
are a parent you can’t afford to miss it. 


with no more than I had to 
offer then. I am afraid that 
I wouldn't even get a chance 
to show them what a de- 
termined, eager youngster can 
do. It is for this reason—and 
only this reason—that I may 
send my boy to college, in 
spite of its obvious short- 
comings. 


universities today. 


KNOW that our present 
notions on the subject of 
education are not going to 
stand the test of time. There 
is no more doubt in my mind 
on that subject than that two 
and two make four. I believe 
that I can prove by simple 
arithmetic to any fair-minded 
man or woman that our system 
is fatally wrong. I shall sub- 
mit this mathematical proof 
to the reader in the course of 
this article. 
What troubles me at pres- 
ent, however, is that I can- 











have even a chance to begin at 
the bottom of the ladder. In 
an astounding number of fields of work for both men and 
women I observe a sort of clique in control, barring out 
all who are not college graduates. When I went to work 
in 1905 employers asked in effect: ‘‘What sort of person 
are you? Steady? Willing worker? Good mind? Healthy? 
Honorable?’’ I came out of high school and went into a 
newspaper office. My only previous experience had been 
as messenger for the Western Union Telegraph Company. 


not tell how long the present 
system may survive in spite of 
its fundamental errors. This is a very rich country. It 
may manage to support the present system for a genera- 
tion. If it does—and I force my boy out of line with the 
procession—he will suffer for the error. It is a risk any 
father hesitates to assume, no matter how certain he may 
feel that the present system must eventually crumble. 

Not a month passes without severe and often devastat- 
ing criticisms being lafnched against our institutions of 
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Modern Parents That Will Overturn Our Present College System? 
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The author and his big problem—will he send his sturdy young son to college? 


Most of these, I observe, relate to 
I shall not comment upon them be- 
I see something deeper 


higher education. 
morals or pedagogy. 
cause I am not qualified to do so. 
and more important. 

I do not know whether college boys spend too much of 
their time on synthetic gin and necking or not, but I 
should not be at all surprised if they do because most of 
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the young men who were still dependent on their fathers 
at the age when I was married were irresponsible bums. 
If it really is true that any considerable proportion of the 
youngsters in college are wasting their time in such ways, 
they are most assuredly not behaving any worse than other 
dependent young men I have known who did not go to 
college. In short, I wouldn't (Continued on page 82 





Continuing the Most Stirring Novel 


Lucky Money 


By JACKSON GREGORY 


What Has Gone Before 


R‘ PIDAN, gentleman adventurer, on the way to his 
newly acquired ranch, discovers a young lad dying of 
thirst and hunger in the desert near Nacional. He offers 
him the shelter of his camp on the outskirts of the Honey- 
cutt ranch 

That evening, Rapidan goes into Nacional for the deed 
to his property and learns from Barfoot, a lawyer, that the 
former owner of his new ranch, Bill Smith, has been mur- 
dered by Jim Terril, who was tried, convicted but who has 
escaped 

As Rapidan starts back for camp he sees a lone man who 
is being attacked by several others and goes to his aid. 
The fugitive, during the confusion, escapes on Black Dia- 
mond, Rapidan’s horse. Rapidan follows him, overtakes 
him and is amazed at the man’s manner; he exchanges 
horses with Rapidan without so much as a single word 
and instead of thanking Rapidan rides sulkily away. 

Nearing camp Rapidan sees Krebs, the foreman of the 
Honeycutt ranch, as well as the owner's daughter, both 
riding at full speed toward Nacional. Smiling he recalls a 
sheriff's sign tacked on the barn, offering a reward for the 
capture of Teriil 


Feeling that the boy is not guilty, he decides to help him. 


a 


Rapidan finds himself on the land of Don Luis Alargon’s 
ranch, Spanish Hacienda. He meets Vega Alarcon, the 
daughter, and as he is apologizing for trespassing, Sheriff 
Law and his men appear. Though Rapidan does not know 
it, it was with Law and his men that he had engaged in the 
fracas of the night before. 

Law accuses him of aiding in the escape of Terril and 
also of the man they were trying to catch ale the scrim- 
mage in Nacional. 

To prove it was Rapidan, Law says that he shot him in 
the left leg, but although they examine Rapidan they find 
no trace of a wound. 

Rapidan notices that Vega Alarcgon’s horse has the 
white feet of the one he rode out of Nacional the night 
before. Its owner must be the man shot by Law! 

Suspicious, he visits Don Luis’s home and while talking 
to him sees a hat which he tells his host he recognizes. He 
also relates the story of the white-footed mare. As he 
speaks, from somewhere near them behind the _ he 
hears a sneeze. Rapidan is now sure the wounded fugitive 
is hiding here. 

Of a sudden Don Luis is on his feet. ‘Shall we go to 
the stable and look at the horse, Mr. Rapidan?’’ he 
said nervously as he led the way to the stable. 
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of the Great Southwest You Ever Read 


The Fearless 
Gentleman 
from Virginia 

Finds 
Himself 
in a 
Hotbed 
of 
Trickery 
and 


Black Intrigue 





HAT Don Luis Alargon was anxious to get him very real and unmistakable physical object. And that 

away from the patio and out of the house, Rapidan telltale sound, muffled, in an adjoining room. 

felt positive. Alarcon had shown nothing in his ““Sefior Alarcgon,’’ said Rapidan bluntly as they went 
face; his manner had been quiet enough. But Rapidan was slowly through the garden, “‘I noticed a hat in the patio.” 
of the opinion that it was that sneeze rather than the men- His host lifted a pair of meditative eyes to regard him 
tion of the white-footed horse which caused the quick curiously. Both faces at the moment were grave and non- 
suggestion that they go to the stable. committal. Alarcon was in no haste to speak. 

Alarcon led the way down the long hall; he gave no “You have the quickest of eyes, Mr. Rapidan,"’ he said 
evidence of haste, walking slowly with that touch of at last. “You had seen it before, no? And remembered?” 
pomposity in his carriage, seeming merely thoughtful as “Yes. Worn by a man named Bill Smith.”’ 
any man might be after having Rapidan’s news with its Alarcon nodded, if so dignified an inclination of the 
natural implication. head could be termed a nod. Rapidan awaited the expla- 


And walking this way, at hardly more than a snail's nation of Bill Smith's hat being in the patio. But no ex- 
pace, his limp or slight hesitancy of the left leg disap- planation appeared to be forthcoming. So far as Alargon 
peared. He got his hat from the rack at the front door, a was concerned the subject was abandoned. Not so with 
large black, obviously expensive Stetson, and they went Rapidan. 


out into the mid-forenoon sunlight. “Bill Smith is generally supposed to be dead,’’ he re- 
If Alarcon was thoughtful Rapidan was not less so. marked in his drawling way. 

Making mountains out of mole-hills is one of the simplest “Si, sefior. Murdered. At his own place.”’ 

t human tasks. There was that limp of Don Luis; was it ‘And the body burned!"’ 

a limp at all? If a man’s leg had gone to sleep or if he had "Si, sefior.”’ 

a troublesome corn or if a boot pinched, he might walk as “It is difficult to identify a body that has been burned,”’ 

Don Luis had in the beginning. said Rapidan. ‘‘So it remains possible it may have been 


That he did not do so now might be because the slight some other man. And that Bill Smith is not dead after 
innoyance of a moment had passed—or because he had _all.”’ 


taken warning and was man enough, Spartan enough, to Once more Alarcon regarded him gravely. Here was a 
conquer pain and refuse to flinch and so betray himself. man, thought Rapidan, whose eyes instead of mirroring 
So much for that—for the present. The hat remained, a his secret thought stood like sentinels between another 
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man’s observation and whatever might lurk behind them 
in the citadel of his brain. Don Luis impressed him as a 
man with strong emotions held firmly in check; a man who 


set a guard upon himself, who was at once emotional and 

epressed: a man trained to the trick of sheathing himself 
irmor. Yes, one who could smile while his fox gnawed. 
\ suggest the fantastic, do you not, Mr. Rapidan? 

And all because vou have happened to stumble upon a hat? 

No, there was no chance of errot 

! ¢ lentification; the court 


ed most cautiously And, 
nce I see that the hat troubles 
; | brought it to the house 
myself I found it on my ride, 
in the fields. I, too, thought 
t looked like Smith's and meant 
to ask some of my men How 
it chanced to be out in the fields, 
I don't know He shrugged 
Nor, I suppose, does it matter, 
eh?’ 


““T HEARD a man _ “sneeze,” 
said Rapidan sharply 
Why, sodid I!’ He laughed 
oftly It was my old major 
domo, Esteban. He has an old 
1 habit; he takes snuff 
violently.”’ His 


fashione 
and sneezes 
laughter, low and quite musical, 

imbled on And you thought, 
Aha! A hat and a sneeze, and 
here we have Bill Smith come 
back from the dead to hide in the 
house of Don Luis Alarcon!’ "’ 

If he played a part he did so to 
It was as though he 
What an absurdity! 
A lar- 


perfection 
} 


rica oul 


To suspect me, Don Luis 


4 


con, of such a thing! "’ 

But Rapidan was very far from 
being satisfied. Here, it struck 
him, were altogether too many 
happenings of that peculiar or- 
der which he had discussed with 
Barfoot in Nacional, which one 
might label offhand as coinci- 
| or might regard other- 


aqaences 
wise 

I see,’’ he said; and added 
lightly “Of course it was 


natural for me to note the sneeze, 
once I'd seen the hat 

[There came a twinkle into 
Alarcon’'s eyes 

You are a man, then, of a 
lively imagination, sefior?”’ 
Perhaps,’ rejoined Rapidan 

“Is it possible, then, that when you speak of having 
seen mv horse during that affair in Nacional—that you 
confused it with some other horse?”’ 

He remained very courteous in his speech and manner, 
suavely polite, and yet there was a little flick of mockery 
in his words 

Perhaps,’’ answered Rapidan again, cool and in- 
‘After all there are several horses in the world 
with white fore feet.’’ 

[hey were at the stable now. The young Mexican of 
the beautiful boots and more than beautiful hat came for- 
ward lifting his hat 

El Capitan is in his stall, Ernesto?’’ asked Don Luis. 
“Si, senor.’ 
‘We are going to look at him.”’ 
Ernesto led the way, hurrying ahead and bringing out 


different 


a4 





the haltered animal for the inspection of the two men. 

““Yes,’’ said Rapidan. “This is the horse I saw this 
morning; the one I thought I saw last night."’ And he 
added to himself, ‘““The one I know I saw and rode last 
night!"’ 

‘*Put him back in his stall, Ernesto,’” Don Luis com- 
And, as they went out, ““You did not tell me, 
Here, in 


manded. 
sefior, where you saw El Capitan this morning. 





A man on horseback with a rag over his 
into the party. He meant business. Tipton 


my stable? Will you be so kind as to tell me where?”’ 

‘At the other end of your ranch. Where, as I explained, 
I was trespassing upon you. Miss Alargon was riding 
him.” 

“Ah. Yes, she rode early. She loves horses; there are 
not many who can ride as my daughter rides! She is out 
somewhere now, with See, sefior; there they come!”’ 

Two mounted figures were just then sweeping up into 
full sight as they topped one of the little billowy hills in 
the distance. They were still a full mile away but looked 
much closer in the clear air with the blue sky behind them. 

“It is our friend Don Fernando Molinar with my 
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daughter,’’ said Don Luis; and there was his pride again, 
standing tall and dominant in his quick black eyes. ‘“You 
are going to know him, Mr. Rapidan; a Molinar of the 
Molinars! He, too, is of the blue blood, a blood of as 
rich a blue as that sky you see like a curtain behind them 
There are but few of that kind, as you know, anywhere 
here, along the border, too few.”’ 

‘“Mexican?”’ said Rapidan, though his eyes were upon 





face shoves a double-barreled shotgun 
and the other deputy never had a chance 


the slenderer figure, more compelling even at this distance. 

Don Luis shrugged, and his shrug was almost a wince as 
of pain. 

“Through the mere accident of birth, sefior,’” he said 
stitly. “Otherwise, Castilian Spanish— Of yourself, had 
it chanced that your parents visited China at the time of 
vour birth, would you name yourself Chinese? Ah, look! 
Now they race for home! And now you will see pretty 
riding with horses running like birds!"’ 

It was “‘pretty."" Two splendid horses, golden-sorrel 
and satin-black, neck and neck coming along with a fine 
rush across the fields, silver gleams darting out from Span- 
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ish bit and bridle chains in the dazzling southern sunshine. 

“My Vega will win,’’ laughed Don Luis contentedly. 
“You will see. She is on la Golondrina, the Swallow, 
you know, sefior. The other horse, though of my own 
stable and all my horses are swift, is not in what you call 
the class of Golondrina. Also, Sefior Molinar is heavier 
Most of all, I tell you, there are few to ride as the Sefiorita 
Vega rides! Aha!—Ahaha! The exclamation burst from 
him as the golden-sorrel forged into 
the lead with a gallant burst of 
speed; the girl sat erect in the saddle, 
her hat-brim blown back by the 
wind of her speeding. Rapidan 
nodded approval; yes, she could 
ride. 

She turned her head a little and 
must have laughed, though the dis- 
tance was still too great for them to 
hear the laughter above the increas- 
ing thunderous beat of the flying 
hoofs. For Molinar began lashing 
his mount, his quirt whipping back 
and forth across the animal's strain- 
ing withers. 

‘A Molinar does not like being 
behind,”’ chuck!ed Don Luis, rubbing 
his hands. ‘‘And an Alarcon likes to 
lead!"’ 

“He's raking his horse unmerci- 
fully with his spurs,’’ said Rapidan 
as they came closer. ‘‘No sense in 
that; he’s going to lose anyway."’ 

“But loss comes hard—to a Moli- 
nar! Now watch Ah! She is 
going to take the fence!"’ 


HE horses camestraighton, across 

the field. Between them and the 
stable yard in which Rapidan and 
Alarcon stood was a high board 
fence and along the fence, on the 
stable side, an irrigation ditch. 
Thus, if Vega Alarcon really meant 
to take the fence, she had before her 
the double hazard with the ditch too 
to be cleared. Rapidan allowed his 
face to show his surprise. Alargon 
read his look and smiled. 

*“‘Now we are going to see!’ he 
said lightly. 

Almost until the very last Rapidan 
more than half expected to see her 
swerve and ride along the fence to the 
gate. But as she came rushing on, 
closer and yet closer, he saw her face, 
and then he knew. It struck him 
that she looked very determined and 
very cool, and she was going to put 
the golden-sorrel to the fence—with the ditch beyond. 

He had time for a quick sidelong glance at her father. 
The girl was attempting a feat Fificult enough to be 
termed downright dangerous; if her horse lost his stride 
across the none-too-level field, if a flying hoof caught, if 
the distance were misjudged so that the leap fell short, a 
bad fall resulted. For her part, she appeared exhilarated 
but perfectly confident and unruffled. And Rapidan saw 
that her father was watching her with amused, expectant 
and serenely untroubled eyes. 

‘They have nerve, these Alargons!’’ was Rapidan’s 
swift decision. 

His whole interest was centered in Vega Alarcon now. 

The girl rode superbly, her weight balanced nicely as 
she lifted her mount to the fence and sailed over in what 
looked like an effortless flight. Rapidan also observed 
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that Don Fernando Molinar, who 
should have known vastly better, 


de badly He could not well 
have made more of a mess of i 

He threw his animal out of its 

when too late to catch it 

in, confusing the poor beast 


idied rowells and flailing 

Even so the black rose beauti 
ind came as near as gallant 
rseflesh could the 
truction taken under handicap 
who had lost his head 
But a hoof struck the top rail; in 


mid alt the 


to clearing 
f a rider 


horse seemed to twist 

sideways; Molinar at last sensed 
langer and, as the horse fell, 
sought to throw himself out of 
saddle and so to comparative 


nis ¢ 


the 
safety 
[here was a mighty splash as 


horse and rider floundered in the 


rrigation ditch 
Both Rapidan and Don Luis 
ran forward. Vega Alarcon had 


topped her horse half way across 
he stable vard and whirled about 


ome back. The fallen rider 
ppeared unhurt, scrambling has 
ly up the muddy bank of the 


tch Incidentally, he consti- 
tuted a picture which caused Rapi- 
to nod his head in grim ap- 
roval Foppishly 
extravagant Mexican dandyism of 
ing Molinar was for the mo- 
ment eclipsed by streaming water 
id black 
his 
no less than fifty peso hat'was lost; 
his face was splotched with mud 
| ugly picture of 







dressed, the 


oozy mud; his heavy 


mustaches drooped dismally; 


and he was an shame and rage. 
Vega looked at him at first in horror. He was a Molinar; 
Molinar of the Molinars! It was unthinkable that one of 
his order should have to suffer such an indignity. That a 
horse should have failed its rider when that rider was Don 


Fernando 


UT Vega Alarcon, though a young woman trained by 

her father into a reverential attitude toward all true 
nobility of the blood, yet remained a spontaneous, im- 
pulsive and naturally mirthful individual. The concern 
fled from her eyes and they brightened with purely mis- 
chievous amusement; she fairly dimpled rh unvoiced 
laughter. 

Molinar saw the look on her face, saw the grim satis- 
faction shining in Rapidan’s eyes. Shame and rage got a 
fresh grip on him and goaded him to folly. He had lost in 
his fall something which might prove to be a good deal 
more expensive than a fifty peso hat, namely a flaring 
temper 

The horse which had failed him and made him a laugh- 
stock, stood close at hand, trembling with fright, 
ifting a strained fore leg gingerly. Molinar caught it by 
the bridle and vented his wrath upon it. 

Pig!’ he named it, a naturally pleasant voice breaking 
nervously and becoming shrill. ““You—you—"’ 

He had not as yet entirely forgotten himself and with an 
effort checked a flow of abuse which he could not have 
made too vile for the occasion were not Miss Alarcon 
present. He clamped his mouth shut in a cruel hard line 
and struck the horse a vicious blow over the head with his 


heavy quirt. The animal lunged wildly, trying to break 


o 
_ 
f 
\ 


From the doorway Rapidan 
saw a heavy revolver pointed 
towards 
half sitting in the darkest 
corner on the bed, his hat 
pulled forward tohide his face 
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him. A man was 


free, but a muscular arm 
jerked it back by the 


savage Spanish bit and @. vy 
the quirt rose and fell 
again. 

The look of horror y 
leaped back into Vega's rh « 
eyes. : 


“Oh!” she cried out, 
as though her own flesh 
felt the blow. 

Rapidan with two 

uick long strides was at Molinar’s side; his hand shut 
y poner with a will upon the wet shoulder. 

“You've lost your head, man,’’ he said sharply. ‘“‘It 
wasn't the horse’s fault.’’ 

Rapidan shot out a long arm and locked about Molinar's 
wrist and saved the horse the third blow. 

And now Molinar did entirely forget himself, and now 
there was no check upon the stream of invective which 
burst from his lips. Were there ten Vega Alarcons listen- 
ing, the words must boil forth. But this time the object 
of his rage shifted; it was Rapidan instead of the black 
saddle horse that he cursed. 

“Shut up!"’ cried Rapidan warningly. 
you!” 

‘““You—you dirty 

Rapidan silenced him before the words were fully out; 
he struck as clean and hard a blow as he had ever delivered. 
As Molinar’s quirt fell across his shoulders his own fist 
struck the distorted face square in the lip-lifted mouth— 
and for the second time Fernantdo Molinar was hurled 
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bodily into the muddy water of the irrigation ditch. 

“What have you done, sefior?’’ gasped Don Luis. 

“Knocked a dirty blackguard back into the mud where 
he belongs,’’ retorted Rapidan angrily. 

‘‘He is a Molinar, sefior! He is my friend!”’ 

‘*He is a brute with a horse; a vicious, cowardly brute.”’ 

‘The horse,’ Don Luis reminded him stiffly, “‘it is not 
yours!" 

“It’s a horse, just the same—a fine horse, too.”’ 

Don Luis was putting out a hand to help his friend up 
the muddy bank. Molinar, beside himself, thrust him 


away and slipped a hand inside his shirt. But Don Luis 
sprang on him and caught his arm. 

‘‘No, no, Don Fernando! There must be no blood shed 
Not here; not on my rancho. No 


not now, Molinar!’’ 


5 Molinar looked at him 
dully. Slowly his hand 
was withdrawn, empty. 

“You are right, my 

friend. Not now—’’ He 

turned toward the house. Don Luis hurried after him. 

Vega Alarcon sat on her horse as rigidly as though 

turned to stone. Her mirth had vanished, the look of 

teasing amusement in her eyes was wiped out. She looked 

at him in a strange, almost awestruck way, as though she 
refused to believe that she had seen what she had seen. 

‘You did not know what you did!"’ she said in a hushed, 

strained voice. ‘‘He is a Molinar!”’ 


O HER, trained as she had been from babyhood, it was 
desecration, nothing less, that she had witnessed. She 
loved horses as her father had said; the sight had sickened 
her. But, whereas she had seen horses whipped before, 
she had never even dreamed that a hand might be lifted 
against a Molinar. It was as unthinkable an outrage as 
striking an Alarcon! 
When Rapidan said nothing but merely looked his 
perplexity, she cried out hotly: 
‘You are acommon brawler; you told me as much when 
you talked this morning of fighting—"’ 
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““Rankles, does it, my tale of the glass eye?’’ drawled 
Rapidan. 

he flashed him a look whose plain intent was to burn 
and wither him with scorn, and rode away to the stable 
Rapidan followed slowly, not to overtake her, but to get 
his own horse. When a corner of the stable hid her he 
glanced idly at the two men going to the house. And so 
he chanced upon another discovery, one which might 
have no significance—or a very great deal. 


ON LUIS again appeared to limp slightly, hasdly 
noticeably; the left leg, of course. But that was not 
what held Rapidan's fascinated gaze. Molinar, too, 
limped; it was most obvious. Each time he was forced to 
put his weight upon his lett foot it was plainly a painful 
thing to do, so that he progressed lurchingly 
“It might be from his fall; that’s quite possible. Might 
be from a bullet wound; that’s possible, too."’ 
Yet it remained that it was Don Luis himself who enter- 
tained Bill Smith, hid- 
den in his house—if it 
were Bill Smith. Of 
course, it was possible 
that a snuff-taking ma- 
jordomo had led him 
astray into fantastic 
nonsense 
Going on to the stable 
he met Vega Alarcon 
coming out, looking 
very pretty and fresh in 
her bright little riding 
habit of olive green 
‘*Anvhow,shedoesn’'t 
limp,’ he grunted as he 
went up into his saddle 
“Wonder if Bill Smith 
does Let's go, Dia 
mond I'm getting a 
little idea all my own 
You and I are going to 
make a stab at straight- 


ening things out. To- 
night, old boy, we'll try 
-. 


Watch a man in his 
treatment of animals. 
There you have him 
with his guard down. 
He uses them as he would like to use human beings; as 
he serves his horse so would he serve his fellow man 
were he so placed that he might do so in safety. At 
least, so judged Rapidan. 

Take Molinar: Vega Alarcon had outdone him, but, 
with things as they were, he could not strike her. Him- 
self had lost whatever slight chance he held in the race, 
yet he could not admit it, could not blame himself. 

“If he is the bird I helped fly free at Nacional,’’ grunted 
Rapidan disgustedly, *‘I made an almighty mess of an 
affair that was quite all right without my long-nosed 
interference If he was the man!” 

He gave Black Diamond the sign that he might have 
things all his own way; just a loosened rein, and Diamond 
went racing across the rolling hills like a great black 
arrow. His master brooded. Once he gave his nose a sav- 
age tweak. “‘Elephant-nose,”’ he called himself. Hadn't 
he always said that what the world needed most was more 
folks minding their own business? What affair of his was 
all this? 

‘It's because of that boy, Jim Terril,’” he answered him- 
self, short off. ‘‘He’s a good kid, a square kid, and they're 
on the high road to hang him. That's the why of the 
what, Diamond, old boy. And we'll interfere all we 
please and anywhere we please, (Continued on page 123) 
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HAVE read many stories about New York's cold 


storage heart, its hard boiled manner and three 


minute enthusiasms. In fact I have dashed off for a ‘ ( 
ewspaper syndicate quite a number of these flinty ful- ES 
minations myself. Somehow we New Yorkers seem to d 
experience a prideful gloat in knocking our city—it is like 
the odd and unholy ecstasy of those killing the thing they 

ve 

It so happens that New York is too big to care. The had no future in the middle west. I was not exactly a 


t does not annoy the rhinoceros and I believe it is this failure but I was certainly not setting the journalistic “ 
conscious sort of indifference that infuriates those of us world a-fire. My status as a newspaper man on a rather Ps 
who berate it now and then large daily—a daily incidentally which now pays me 
O. Henry, of all writers, found the warmth and color more for a syndicated article from New York than it paid . 
der the crust and salvaged its tender sympathies, its me to be its city editor—-was not conspicuous. My job ps 
valties as well as its lovable weaknesses oa portrayed was not secure. My hair began to gray waiting for the fe 
em for posterity. Yet most any hack writer today fares inevitable ‘‘blue enveiope.”’ . 
better at the hands of his beloved Bagdad-on-Subway than It is true I had risen from an assistant telegraph editor to " 
e did. He was always harried, rebuffed and sorely a city editor, but only a $5 increase in salary bridged the fo 
ressed for funds jump, so certainly they didn't value my promotion very . 
After sixteen years of metropolitan life, | am thoroughly dearly. I can say honestly that I have received a salary ” 
nvinced there is no city in the world that gives the increase in New York as high as $500 a week without so 
stranger such a break. I know of no other place where much fuss and ceremony. } 
nediocrity has so fine a chance or where worth while I could easily plead that the middle west did not appre- ber 
people may so quickly come into their own. ciate my ability - I am going to try to make this article . 
I feel I can point to myself as a shining example of New honest and that would not be The unvarnished truth is SF 
f ning ¢ ple of Ne ones tw c a 
York's generous impulses and sacrifice modesty, if any, to that I was an indifferent newspaper man. My education 
the illumination of the thesis did not reach the high school stage. My blunders in - 
Primarily I came to New York because I was conscious I English in even so simple writing as headlines were often he 
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York 


he Breaks 


terrible. There were many times when it would have been 
perfectly justifiable to fire me on the spot. 

If I had any especial worthiness, as I look back on it now, 
it was the steadiness of the plodder on his job. I was al- 
ways at my desk on time and remained usually until the 
others had left. I was eager to get on and I had the good 
fortune to have a wife who was ambitious for me. 

It was when I was shifted to a job with a flossier title 
but which was really “‘the chutes’’ for me, as it had been 
for many others, that I came to New York. I was merely 
avoiding the inevitable sack. 


AD I remained I am quite convinced I would today be 

an ordinary copy reader at not more than $50 a week 

and so I can record that I came to New York with no 
special qualifications, no brilliant achievements and cer- 
tainly nothing to recommend me to metropolitan editors. 
Yet New York accepted me, just as it has thousands of 
others who came from the prairie cottage and the village 
street, so generously and wholeheartedly that I love it de- 
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“After Sixteen Years, I 
am Thoroughly Con- 
vinced There is no Place 
Where Mediocrity Has 
so Fine a Chance or 
Where Worth While 
People May so Quickly 
Come Into Their Own’ 





votedly. I get tired of it now and then, often abuse it but 
I] am never so happy as when I am returning to its towering 
man-made cliffs. 

It happens I am writing this on the eve of sailing back 
to it from a European port and the super thrill of the 
journey is the thought that in a week I will be steaming up 
the narrows to that narrow strip known as Manhattan 
Island. 

If what little success I have achieved in New York were 
an isolated case I could set it down as an accidental thing 
one of those fortuitous flings of fate that happen to the 
individual now and then and which we term luck. 

But from that same battered copy desk from which | 
came, came two of my fellows at the same time. One is 
the president and editorial chief of a company guiding 
America’s biggest group of magazines and the other is the 
part owner of one of the largest press associations and 
chain of newspapers in the country. Their successes far 
outshadow mine but cannot be described as luck. 

We were all, I fee!, in a measure the recipients of New 
York's generous gesture toward the stranger within its 
gates. New York gave us the break. 

Because of these recorded experiences, it should be said 
that any young man who feels like quitting his job im- 
mediately in Omaha and trekking to New York is doing 
something that may cause him moments of regret. 

New York is not all a bed of roses—nothing worth 
while is. I had, as have in- (Continued on page 127) 

















The INSIDE STORY 


T’ WAS bound to break. Millions of fight-fans have had a hunch that 





there was something phoney about some of the big bouts. THE NEw 

McCLure’s told Charles J. McGuirk to take the trail and run down facts. 
He came back with enough dynamite of truth to rock the foundations of 
the great game. 

So the crooked elements of “golden cauliflower industry” take the 
count from Mr. McGuirk in a series of well-timed upper cuts and swift body 
blows, which begins in the November New MCCLURE’S. 


For the first time in the history of the Ring, which has been developed 
from a sport for English aristocrats to an American giant industry with an 
annual turnover of $60,000,000, its underworld ramifications of graft, 
plunder—and even gun-play are shown up fearlessly. 











Like a swarm of blood-sucking leeches there is a host of crooked 
officials, crooked gamblers, crooked politicians, and gunmen fastened on the 
finest body of sport in the world—prize fighting. 

All true lovers of the Ring will want to get in on this biggest sports 
exposure ever given the public. 







HINTs OF WHAT Is COMING 












| How is “protection” and ‘propositioning’’ 
| worked? 
How is a champion framed? 
How is a fight «fixed’’? 
How are the crowns of glory—and shame— 
made in the darkness of criminal power? 
What was back of the Battle of the Century in 
19267 
What was back of the Chicago fight on 
Soldier Field in 1927? 
What was the Boxing Commission Rule that 
defeated Dempsey and how was it brought 
into being? 
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The Bell Rings for the First Round in the November Issue 
of The New McClure’s 
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In Which 
a Despairing 
London Girl 

Stakes 

Her Whole Future 

on the Chivalry 


of an American Boy 





OW this 1s the tale of a 
young man's adventure in 
a strange city That its 
what strange cities are for, that 








By ADELA 
ROGERS 
ST. JOHNS 


London, something that he felt was in the 
heart of London for him. He liked London— 
it called to him. He was a tall, slim youth, 
and he wore his soft hat at an angle, a rather 
Under the shadow of 


voung men may have adventures dashing, defiant angle. 
in them its brim you got a suggestion of a lean, dark 
London was strange to Wally jaw and a firm young mouth. Women were - 
Cottar, who came from the Far to say that Wally Cottar had a sweet mouth, 
West; as far west as the Golden which annoyed Wally inexpressibly. 
on Baoell ; Famous Analyst of the re wgye dk 
Gate itself, where he had, in a man- 2 Damn fools,’” he said. 
ah 1. Emotions of Women and , a 
ver of speaking, already used up We have, then, a tall youth, striding in a 
» ik cian sail Author of Those Popular . Z ‘ a4 _ 
most of the adventures * ~ strange city. People on the sidewalks made 
» eal vie i oa Novels, ‘Free Soul” and piesa, 5 ; por yams 
He had come with the rugby The Single Standard” way for him, or else he had a careless way of 
nda 
team that was to play in the Olym- a ee walking through them. 
pic Games in Paris, and they had Maybe he had learned to do that in rugby. 
ypped in London for purely athletic reasons connected Sometimes he caught a glimpse of a lovely lady, fur- 
with 1g into shape tor the final championship contest. wrapped, in the depths of a luxurious motor car. The vel- 
I I . 
The enture, however, was not athletic. It was—let vet hum of them filled the air. Wally had a taste for the 
s be frank about it—an amorous adventure, and it had _ best in motor cars, and he admired the long, fine glistening 
ther beginning nor end, which is the only thing that 
can m ike in amorous adventure perfect 
\ rain hovered over Piccadilly. But it could not quite, 
seen make up its mind to fall. The air was soft and 
ol with darkness. And the gossamer hint of rain veiled 
the street lights with romance 
Wally walked alone, because he wanted something of 


WwW 
to 


lines of these as they wended their way in and out of Picca- 
dilly. The lights that wooed the night only half success- 
fully gave him a charming sense of unreality. And the 
strange little streets that ran away darkly from Piccadilly 
were like challenges. 

And then, suddenly, he became conscious of an expres- 
sion. It flung out at him like the white wing of a seagull 
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against a pray sky. Not a face at all—just an expression 
tacked in front of a face. The wistfulness of it, the ache of 
yearning, were amazing things to find in the midst of a 


Piccadilly night. They didn’t belong in Piccadilly at 
midnight. 

But the girl herself—she was standing in front of a chop 
house staring into a lighted window designed by variously 
garnished viands to lure the passing appetite—was com- 
mon and not particularly pretty. Her ee was small and 
heart-shaped under a most ordinary hat. Nothing un- 
usual, nothing alluring. Her body, under the flaring, 
cheaply smart coat, was thin and drooping. 

There was no glamour to her at all, now that the ex- 
pression was gone. 

The flame of interest in Wally’s eyes died before the com- 
monplaceness of her. 


WO hours later, when he came back that way, after 

wanderings that brought him closer to London, she was 
still standing there, motionless, as though time had en- 
chanted her. 

That stopped Wally. 

The crowds had thinnea, the streets were almost de- 
serted, and the small, blue figure in the glare of the chop 
house window stood out like amonument of unknown 
longings. 

Wally swept off his hat as he spoke to her. It was in- 
evitable that he should speak to her, for he was a curious 
young man; he could resist almost everything except his 
curiosity about people, and he greatly desired to know 
why this girl ve poe thus before a chop house window 
for so long. 

‘I wonder,’’ he said—he had a nice, clear, rather ap- 
I'd rather not have a taxi,” said the girl, romp be gh d like to go in there with me and 

be ec ” att 
looking up st Wally. “I love to walk She waited until he had almost finished speaking before 
she looked up at him. It was almost as though she were 
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afraid to look. Her eyes were gray and the pupils were 
large and they widened as she gazed up into the attractive 
face under the defiant hat brim 

But almost instantly she looked away again and shook 
her head 

‘I'm really very hungry,"’ said Wally, ‘‘and I'm a little 
lonely, too. You get sort of lonesome in a strange City, at 
night. Ido hate eating by myself. Please come.” 

Her throat contracted violently; he could see her swal- 
low almost as if it hurt her, and then she put up one hand 
as though to quiet the pain. But she shook her head 
again 

And it came to him suddenly from somewhere, from 
while he was only a good-looking 
had an Irish grandmother 

yne from another in this 


nowhere—for very 


American athlete he ha 
ind the veils that shroud people 
rid were not always impenetrable to him—that she was 
ery [he thought startled him. It appalled him. 
kind of a girl, alone at night—and hungry 
Oh come on!" said Wally, almost angrily. “‘What’s 
I want something to eat.’ 
\ stubborn line had come around her pretty mouth. 
Her mouth was the prettiest thing about her 
No," she said 
The boy stared at her, his brows wrinkled in perplexity. 
What in I 


rirl 
Ll Uli 


young 
4 


the idea? 


the world did vou do with 
had never 
knew was hungry 
he refused to eat? One 
naturally, pick her up and carry her 
to food And some sensitiveness 7 
within himself kept him from forc- r 
ing her further, from intruding upon 
ide, a reserve, to find which in 


het 
scen pel c 


when 


you 
lat you 7 
couldn't, 


’ 


oO 
suc h a place was so strange to begin 
with 

All right,’ he said, with a sud- 
len smile that half arrogant 
ind half rather beseechingly boy- 
but I'm awfully sorry.’ 
almost through the in 
swinging door when her hand fell 
yn his arm 4 reluctant hand, a 
hand whose trembling he could feel 


was 


ish, 
He was 


the 


clear through his coat sleeve. 


|‘ E changed my 
the girl 


That's extremely 
said Wally 
Across the little wooden 

] 


mind,”’ said 


sensible 
you, 
table 
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GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


With her well-known pen- 
etration into character, Mrs. 
Atherton takes the American 
business man for a “ride” 
Novemkter 
of THE NEW MCCLURE’S. 
and women 
will be eager to read what 
this novelist has to say. 

Whether you a gree or disa- 
gree with her, you'llenjoy her 
unconventional argument 


Both men 


haps it was some kind of an accent. London, he knew, 
was full of them. And in time he learned, for he was, like 
all curious people, a sympathetic audience, that it was, 
and that she came from Birkenhead. 

“My folks have always lived there,"’ she said. ‘‘But 
they're all dead now. I—used to be a seamstress. I'm a 
good sewer, too. I like tosew. But I can’t sew any more.”’ 

“Why not?”’ said Wally. 


the girl said. ‘‘There’s something 
I can sew a little while and then 

You can't hold a 
There's too many 


“TT'S my eyes,” 
wrong with them. 
-then they hurt awful and I can’t see. 
job in London if you aren't steady. 
girls want work.”’ 

“Have you been to see a doctor?” 

“Oh yes!"’ she said wearily. ‘‘I’'ve beentoadoctor. He 
said I couldn't sew any more or some day I'd go blind. 
And that'd be worse than anything.”’ 

And at that Wally felt an extraordinary impulse to 
cheer this girl up if ever so little, not to allow her to sit 
there thinking that peopledid goblind Good God, what 
an idea! He wanted, it is true, to hear much more about 
her, he wanted to ask questions, to dig down deep into her 
mind and stir it around and find out things about just how 
such a girl thought. But he was, after all, not a vivi- 
sectionist and this girl—she was 
just a kid, probably not more than 
twenty-three or-four anyway— 
ought to be made to laugh and for- 
get things. 

He could be immensely entertain- 
ing when he wanted to, and the 
girl was frightfully interested in 
America. Her questions made 
Wally laugh—especially when slie 
wanted to be told about the Golden 
Gate and how big it was and who 
opened and shut it for the ships to 
go through—and when he laughed 
that small ghost of a smile would 
come and hover about her triangu- 
lar little face. 

And all the time underneath he 
was wondering if maybe, after a 
while, he couldn’t ask her more 
questions. Because he had never, 
as it ry ome had supper with a 
girl of Piccadilly before, nor even 
with any of her American cousins. 

They could not sit in the chop 
house all night. There is a mo- 


issue 
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they looked at each other, and a 


very little smile, a ghost of a smile, 
came out on the girl's face. It made her look younger, it 
softened the harsh little lines around her eyes and mouth. 
Wally ordered He was glad he could order 
largely, wi worrving about the check He had 
many in his life, this 
adventurer. But now, what with one thing and 
-r, he had money enough on this trip, what with all 
hings he wanted to do al- 


And that made a great deal 


largely 
thout 
, 


I | 
about too supper checks 


xpenses being paid, to do the t 
t as he wanted to do them 

lifference to Wally, who had a keen and direct sense of 

ity of rightness in pleasures 

When the food came, in old blue dishes with funny 

yn them, he knew that he 

When she had eaten a 

1 over her coffee and the 

lite as though 

y and not a girl of Piccadilly, she talked 

Began to make a little effort to amuse, to attract 


ures of bridges and towers 


| been right. She was hungry 
she ol 


e glow came into herchecks, an 
led and lighted for her qi 


varette he prov g 


i 
she had been a lad 


him 
him 
Her \ 


that he occasionally missed a word here and there. 


vice was oddly uneven, it went up and down, so 


Per- 


ment when a table becomes a bore, 
a moment when it ceases to be the 
place to sit for intimacies. That moment having arrived, 
they went outside. 

The rain had begun to fall almost to the earth, but it was 
like no other rain in the world; it fell in little clouds like 
smoke and not in drops as most rain does. 

“Where you going?”’ the girl said, looking up at him 
She had rather a long way to look for Wally was a tall 
young man and she was a little thing. 

He named his hotel, the hotel where the whole Ameri- 
can rugby team was stopping. 

‘I don't live so far from there,’ said the girl. 
might go together.’ 

“Of course I'm going to take you home,”’ said Wally. 
“But it’s raining. Wait until I get a taxi.”’ 

‘I'd rather not have a taxi,"’ said the girl, and he had 
an odd, momentary feeling that she was putting off some- 
thing. ‘‘I guess if you're a football player you wouldn't 
mind walking. I—I like to walk.” 

So they walked, almost in silence, through the shining 
streets. Practically dgserted now. Taxis occasionally 
rattled by them and then pulled (Continued on page 104) 
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It came to Wally suddenly—the meaning of the girl’s expression, that ache of yearning. 
She was hungry! It appaled him ... any kind of girl alone at night—and hungry 
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Congressional 
Medal of Honor 





ERGEANT LATHAM,” “Sergeant Eggers,”’ ‘‘Cor- 
poral O’Shea'’—the vision is of grizzled, battle- 
baked veterans. But Alan Eggers, when he wrote 

his name into the citation quoted above, and Thomas 
O'Shea, when, dying, he wrote his name into it, were mere 
boys—such as you see on tennis court, on track or field, in 
boats on rivers, on trampled gridiron, “‘hghting”’ for col- 
lege and alma mater. And John Latham, the Englishman, 
though probably the other two thought him quite old and 
though ire was, in fact, old enough to father them a bit, 
was not yet thirty. He had been a landscape gardener 
before. 

Alan Eggers and Thomas O'Shea had lived all of their 
lives in the same town, Summit, New Jersey. From kin- 
dergarten days, through grammar school and high school 
they had been pals. Both belonged to families of what 
might be called the cultured middle class, Alan's father 
being a publisher, Tommie’s a private banker. Alan—his 
father is of German-Irish descent, his mother of Welsh— 
is a long, lean guy, sand-haired, silent, 
gentle, almost timid. He is six feet two 
in height; he then weighed only one 
hundred and fifty pounds. Tommie, of 
Irish parentage—his picture shows him 
as a handsome black-haired, blue-eved 
Celt—was an athlete. He had played 
football in the Summit High School 
and at Carlton Academy. 

While I was delving into this family 
history John Alan's father, 
warned me against his long, quiet son's 
outward shyness. ‘‘Underneath,”’ he 
said, “he’s pretty stubborn. Even 


when he was a little bit of a shaver, he 


Eggers, 


was a bic stubborn.”’ 
Alan was nineteen when, on the 
u following the 
declaration of war of April 6, 1917, he 
came home from Cornell, where he was 
a sophomore, and announced that he 


} : — .] 
lav immediately 


Sor 


was going to enlist. 
All day Saturday and all day Sunday 


his father wrestled with him. John 


The Flaming Epic of the Famous Daredevils 
Of the A. E. F. 


Through 


lor 
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By 
JAMES 
HOPPER 


0 


Eggers was against undue haste; he thought Alan should 
try for a commission. On Monday he sent Alan back to 
Cornell. And on Monday Alan's elder brother, John 
Winthrop, enlisted in the Marines! 

On Tuesday Alan was home again. He said that all che 
boys in Cornell he cared for were gone and that he was go- 
ing to enlist. 

And the next day he enlisted—in the machine-gun com- 
pany of the New York ‘‘dandy’’ Seventh. 

“Why did you choose the Seventh?"’ I asked him ten 
years later. 

‘*Lots of the Summit boys were going in there,”’ he said. 
“Friends. And the regiment had been on the border during 
the Mexican troubles. I was told that it was all ready, 
that it would go over at once.’” He paused with a rueful 
smile and added, ‘‘it didn’t go over for thirteen months!”’ 

‘“Why did you choose the machine guns?” 

Again the wistful grin. *‘Well, I thought if I went in at 
all I might as well go ir good. And I had friends in there.” 

The day after Alan's enlistment Tommie O'Shea came to 
see him. And Tommie immediately enlisted in the 


Pershing decorating Gen- 
eral O’Ryan and his 27th 
Division in France. Eg- t 
gers, Latham and Waaler 
on the right 
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1928 


John Cridland 

Latham, of the Machine Gun 

Company, 107th Infantry, 
27th Division 













Corporal Thomas E. O’Shea, 
of the same company, who lost 
his life on September 29, 1918 


Sergeant Alan L. Eggers 

who aided Latham 

O’Shea in their heroic rescue 
that day 


and 





The Citation © Underwood & Underwood 


“*Jobn Cridland Latham, Sergeant, Alan Louis Eggers, Sergeant, Thomas 
E. O’Shea, Corporal, Machine Gun Company, 107th Infantry, 27th 
Division. Near Le Catelet, France, September 29, 1918. Becoming 
separated from their platoon by a smoke barrage, Sergeant Latham, 
mpl ee Alan L. Eggers and Corporal Thomas O'Shea, took cover in 
a shell bole well within the enemy’s lines. Upon hearing a call for help 
from an American tank which had become disabled thirty yards from 
them, the three soldiers left their shelter and started toward the tank 
under heavy fire from German machine guns and trench mortars. In 
crossing the fire-swept area, Corporal O’Shea was mortally wounded, 
but his companions, undeterred, proceeded to the tank, rescued a 
wounded officer, and assisted two wounded soldiers in the sap of a 
near-by trench. Sergeant Latham and Sergeant Eggers then returned 
to the tank in the face of the violent fire, dismounted a Hotchkiss gun, 
and took it back to where the wounded men were, keeping off the enemy 
all day by effective use of the gun and later bringing it, with the 
wounded men, back to our lines under cover of darkness.” 


he had spent all his life among flowers. 


Central Park, New York. 


Spartanburg, South Carolina. 
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Little by little the matter became more serious. 
commute and were housed in the armory. Then the Seventh became 
the 1o7th, a part of the Twenty-Seventh Division, and entrained for 


Machine Gun Company of the ‘‘dandy’’ Seventh with his pal. 

Then John Latham joined the company and became one of their 
group. He was an Englishman, born in Windermere, Westmoreland, 
in the lake district of England, who had come to the United States in 
1908. His forebears for generations had been landscape gardeners; 


At first the soldier life of Eggers, O'Shea and Latham was a com- 
muter’s life. They lived at home and every day went in to New 
York to drill in Central Park. The compan, had been given Benet- 
Mercier machine guns, and with these they ran up and down Sheep 
Meadow, dodging from rock to rock. These Benet-Mercier machine 
guns are like Hotchkiss guns. Later, they used Vickers guns. 
a day came when they gave thanks for that knowledge of a Hotch- 
kiss, gained through playing with Benet-Merciers in Sheep Meadow, 


They ceased to 


It drilled there for seven months. Not only drilled but built 











roads, and blasted out stumps and chopped down trees. 
In April 1918, the division sailed for France, and over 





there the machine-gun company went to machine-gun 


school with the British. 


Latham was a sergeant now, and 


his young friends Eggers and O'Shea were corporals. 

The division moved into Flanders, into the defensive 
sector known as the ‘East Poperinghe Line."’ Raids here, 
and patrolings, shell fire, night bombing from enemy 


planes, machine - gun 
fire and sniping. Then 
the attack on and the 
taking of Vierstraat 
Ridge. But in this the 
107th and its ma- 
chine-gun company 

were only in support, 


the advance being 

g 

made by the 1rosth and 
6th 


When on September 
1918, the Twenty- 
Seventh and the Thir 
tieth American Divi- 
sions, used as $pear- 
ids for the Fourth 
tish Army and 
osely followed by 
the leap-frogging Aus 
tralian Corps, hurled 
themselves on the 
terrible and hitherto 
impregnable Hinden- 
burg line, laid along 
the Saint Quentin Can- 
al, John Latham, the 
gardener, Alan Eggers 
and Tommie O'Shea, 
voungcollegiates, were 
in their first great 
battle 


HE Hindenburg 

line presented per- 
haps the most formi 
dably organized and 
diabolically cunning 
obstacle ever attacked 
by troops. 

Here a length of the 
Saint Quentin Canal 
passed underground in 

tunnel 6,000 yards 
long. This tunnel af- 
forded shelter and rest 
for troops Through 

extraordinary sys- 

m of deep commun! 

on trenches and 
{ 


erground 


ese COUT. he sent out 


passages 


any point of the de- 


fense lines lying in 
front of the canal, and 
irther to the outer 
rks wna Outposts 
| strong points. The German commander could pour 


| 


rOOps out tO any designatec 


| spot as ants come out of an 


hole. He had almost the mystic power of the fabu- 
ous hero; at the stamp of his foot legions literally leaped 


it of the earth. 


The defenses in front of the canal made a system of 
trenches and outworks almost a mile deep. All over that 
area machine-gun nests had been cunningly placed to 
sweep all approaches and to support each other, and a 








bristling nightmare forest of barbed wire concealed within 
itself labyrinthous trap lanes that lured attacking detach- 
ments into the leveling and annihilating fire of these guns. 

Of the attacking spear head formed by the two American 
divisions, the Twenty-Seventh Division was the left half. 
Of the Twenty-Seventh Division's front the 107th infantry 
regiment was the left half. And the machine-gun com- 
pany was to follow immediately behind the 107th 





Out of the shell hole they came. Thirty yards away was 
alone; out of touch with their outfits. The Germans 


Infantry’s first wave and protect that body's flank. So 
that it can wel! be said that the machine-gun company in 
which were Latham, Eggers and O'Shea was flank guard 
not only of its own infantry, but of the whole division and 
the entire corps. 

This flank was in part an exposed flank, for to the left of 
the attack front the canal and the German positions bent 
westward. From there the Germans coul pour an en- 
filading fire upon the ddvance and send streaming toward 
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it, along the deep communication trenches, counter attack 
after counter attack. 

Nor was this all. The British plan had been to take all 
the outer works of the line before the main attack, so that 
this might start at close quarters. The plan had failed. 
British divisions entrusted with it had broken themselves 
on the positions. Two days before the main attack the 
106th Infantry of the American Twenty-Seventh Division, 





the wrecked tank with its dead. The Americans were 
in trenches were ahead to the right and behind 


supported by the rosth, had tried it. They had succeeded 
only partly. The ground over which the 107th and 108th 
was to sweep on the morning of the 29th was strewn with 
small, scattered groups of their brothers of the 106th dead, 
wounded or fiercely fighting from shell hole, nest and sap 
while the Germans still held the strong positions of the 
Knoll, and Guillemont Farm, together with scattered dug- 
Outs, concrete mortar and machine-gun emplacements. 
Upon this brother-strewn field the barrage manifestly 
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could not be laid. When the 107th and its machine-gun 
company went over on the morning of September 29, it was 
almost a mile behind its barrage; almost immediately it 
came under a tempest of rifle, mortar and machine-gun fire 

Here is what Alan Eggers, in a letter to his parents had 
to say of this part of the affair. 

We detrained about three o'clock Wednesday morn- 
ing, hiked until about nine o'clock and then pitched 
pup tents in a shell- 
torn field, near what 
had once been a vil- 
lage. We stayed until 
Friday noon and then 
started our final hike to 
the front. 

We took until five 
o'clock Saturday morn- 
ing to reach the trench- 
es. We stayed in the 
trench all day Saturday. 
We were about 1,70 
yards from Fritz, and he 
kept firing shells, gas 
and machine-gun bullets 
but didn’t bother us. 

We got orders about 
nine o'clock Saturday 
night that we were to 
attack next morning and 
were very busy from 
then on getting ready. 
We started out about 
two or two-thirty in 
the morning and went 
as far as we could with 
the limbers, then carried 
the guns and equipment 
up further until we were 
in an open field and be- 
hind a little bank. This 
was where we were to 
start. We settled down 
to wait for the hour to 
come when we were to 
go over. 

I fell asleep and woke 
up just about dawn. | 
woke up cold, and for 
a minute I had a sicken- 
ing feeling as I realized 
what we were about to 
do; but almost immedi- 
ately we heard our bar- 
rage start, and then got 
the order to go over. 


HE machine - gun 

company was just 
behind the First Bat- 
talion, which was at the 
extreme left of the line. 
It comprised three pla- 
toons. Eggers, O'Shea 
and Latham were in the 
third platoon, which 
was commanded by Lieutenant Edward Willis, also a 
Summit boy. 

The platoon had four Vickers machine guns, each 
manned by a squad of eight men. Eggers was the corporal 
heading one of these four squads, O'Shea was the corporal 
heading another. The section made by their two squads 
was under Sergeant Jack Cleary, a New York boy who had 
become their friend in camp. Latham was the platoon 
sergeant, at Willis’s side. The (Continued on page 86 




















Not a Part of the Play 


But Ned Reilly, the Gallant Old Stage Door Man, 


Dramatizes a Big Chance 





And a Romance for His Heroine 


GUST of icv wind set old Ned Reilly shivering, 

and then the stage door blew shut with a bang. 

He poked his head out of the little cubbv-hole in 

which he was sitting and bestowed a querulous frown on 

he red-faced voung man who was removing his muffler 
and puffing notsilv in front of him 


‘Is it trvin’ to give me the death of cold ve are—holdin’ 
the door open as if it was the month of May?"’ he inquired 
sharply 

Fat chance anybody'd have giving vou cold,”’ re- 
plied the voung man scornfully. ‘‘Why, I bet vou could 
run around Times Square right now in your underwear 
and never even sneeze once.”’ 

\ pleased smile lighted up the old man’s gray eyes. 

Well, there's no undertaker campin’ on me trail yet,”’ 
he chuckled. ‘Sure I haven't been laid up in bed since I 
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had the black measles and me a wee lad of five back in 
Ireland. Glory be to God—sure that’s sixty-seven years 
come Easter.”’ 

He nodded ruminatively. The young man turned to the 
letter-box at his side and rummaged for mail. Ned Reilly 
was reminded of something he had planned to mention. 

“There's another letter for her from that Taylor guy,” 
he remarked. ‘‘He's still down at Palm Beach. I'm tellin’ 
ve, Arthur, it’s worryin’ ye ought to be about that lad 
instead of takin’ things for granted."’ 

The shadow of a troubled frown knitted Arthur War- 
ren’s brow for a moment and then gave place to a forced 
smile. 

‘There's nothing to worry about, Ned,"’ he said quietly. 
‘‘He doesn't mean anything to Betty. He's just a friend.” 

Ned Reilly snorted scornfully af the young man’s words. 
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Story 
Of Theatrical 
Life 
















“You’ve saved me 
from making a silly 
fool of myself,” said 
Betty, engulfing the 
old man in a fierce 
embrace 





these many years now 
the good and the bad. 
[ never had any luck 
pickin’ the ponies, but 
it’s many’s the bet I've 
won with meself pick- 
in’ the youngsters that 
had the real stuff in ’em, 
and she’s one of the 
finest on the list. Ye 
know it’s the truth I'm 
tellin’ ye, don't ye, 
Arthur boy?” 

The young man stirred 
restlessly in the old 
man's kindly grasp. 

“Of course I do,’’ he 
murmured. ‘‘The real 
stuff—that’s what she’s 
got. It’s there, Ned. 
It sticks out even in the 
little bit she’s playing 
in the first act. Her 
name'll be up in the 
lights in another five 
years if she gets the 
right breaks. Nothing 
can stop her.”’ 

Ned Reilly patted him 
affectionately. 

“Ye're talkin’ sense 
now, he went on. 
‘““And what kind of a 
break do ye think it'd 
be for her if she was to 
tie herself up with a 

By young whipper-snapper 
C cae like this Taylor lad and 

ORINNE leave all this behind?” 

DILLON 
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He removed his arm 
from the other's shoul- 


By JOHN PETER TOOHEY oa Np mapa ag 


“Faith and that’s a poor kind of a lullaby to sing yer- 
self to sleep with. It’s been my experience that these fine 
buckos with their limousines and their fancy bunches of 
posies and their rich pah-pahs land these young ladies 
without much trouble when once they set their minds to 
it. And take it from me, she'll be after kissin’ the stage 
good-by if she falls for this guy.”’ 

“What do you mean—kissing the stage good-by?”’ 

Ned Reilly emerged from his coop and put a gnarled, 
friendly hand on the other's shoulder. 


Be DON'T suppose that Fifth Avenue crowd of stiff- 
necks would stand for havin’ an actress in the 
family, do ye? Sure, it wouldn't be fair to her to let her in 
for that. She's the makin’s of as fine an actress as I ever 
saw in me life. Lord knows I've seen em come and go 
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sweeping gesture. “We 

both know, me boy, 
what a grand place the theater is, don't we?" he continued. 
“Ye have the fine feel for it yerself that I have in me own 
poor way. She has it too—God bless her! I understand 
her folks for a long way back have been on the stage, 
though she won't ever talk about that. It’s many’s the 
heartache she'll be havin’ for the lights and the excite- 
ment and the fine smell of it all if she lets herself in for the 
life of a lady of fashion."’ 

Oh, she’s a long way from that yet,”’ said Arthur 
Warren impatiently. ‘‘If I stand here gabbing with you 
any longer I'll get sentimental and forget my work.”’ 

Ned turned and slowly ambled back to his cubby-hole, 
and began a casual examination of an evening tabloid 
The players began to drift in, and for each of them he had 
a chuckling comment on life or the weather. 

It was eight o'clock when Betty Morgan poked a bright, 




















smiling face through his little window and playtully 
tilted his rusty looking black derby. 

‘Seen any mail for me?"’ 

‘There's another letter from Palm Beach.” 

He was disturbed at the eagerness with which she ran 
to the mail-box. 

‘Arthur and I were talkin’ about ye a little while ago,” 
he ventured as she tore the letter open and began to read 
it. ‘He says if ye mind yer P’s and Q’s you'll have yer 
name up over the door in another five years. Yer chance 
is sure to come if yer can just wait awhile.”’ 

She smiled tenderly at him. “‘You're darlings—both 
of you,”’ she said, ‘‘and you'll make a spoiled darling out 
of me if you don't watch out.”’ 

Ned tiptoed over to the side of the stage during the 
first act to watch the little scene she plaved with Arthur 
Warren 


It had become a nightly custom. She had the 
role of an ultra-modern flapper, and her one opportunity 
ame in a violent quarrel with a conservatively minded 
voung suitor who ventured to object to her persistent 


flouting of the conventions 
I'll do what I damned well please, and vou and all the 
ther milk-fed mollycoddles who don't like it can lump 
Ned Reilly thrilled again to the passionate intensity 
t her He knew the whole speech by heart 
and his lips moved as he repeated it with her. It was 
dificult to refrain from joining in the applause which 


utterance 


followed her exit 
He was again immersed in the tabloid twenty minutes 


later when she stopped to say good night. 












Aren't ye waitin’ for Arthur tonight?”’ he inquired 

in a disappointed tone. But she shook her head as 
she explained, 

“Party last night 

Didn't get enough 

sleep. Miss Ashley's 


as obtrusively healthy 
as ever, and there 
isn't a chance of her 
collapsing before the 
show is over. Un- 
derstudying’s a rot- 


“Sure, it’s in 
love with you 
from afar I 
was in those 


old days” 








ten job. Golly, I'd like to go on for her some time!"’ 

Ned cheered a disconsolate Arthur when the play was 
over and that young man in his special capacity as stage 
manager had posted a rehearsal call on the Pullesin board. 

“First night she hasn't waited in two weeks, Ned. 
Guess there's something in that line of talk you gave me 
when I came in.’" His shoulders dropped and his face 
looked careworn. 


ED REILLY was sorting the back-stage mail before 
the matinée the next day when a cold draft from the 
doorway caused him to turn. An old lady had entered 
and stood looking at him with a questioning smile. She 
was a serene looking, dignified old lady whose finely 
carved, delicate face still had traces of an early beauty 
that might have been flaming. Her eyes had none of the 
dulness of age. They were large and brilliant, and some- 
thing in them set Ned Reilly queerly trembling. 

“I planned to meet my granddaughter, Miss Morgan,” 
she said in a2 soft, exquisitely modulated voice. ‘‘I fancy 
I'm a little early. I hope you won't mind if I wait.” 

“Come right in, ma am, come right in.’" He couldn't 
imagine why he was so nervous. ‘Ye can wait down here 
if ye like. It’s kind of a stiff climb up to her dressing- 
room. The youngsters always have to put up with the top 
story while they re tryin’ to make the grade.” 

‘Thank you very much. I'm afraid I won't be able to 
risk the climb, though there was a time when I used to 
dress up under the roof myself." 

She smiled again, and his memory went groping back 
through the years. His heart pounded curiously. 

‘‘For the love of God, ma’am,’’ he murmured tremu- 
lously! ‘Tell me quick—is it—can it be Maude Charlton 
I'm talkin’ to?” 

“Why, yes it is,"’ she said quietly. 
what's left of her. Who are you?” 

He reached out a knotted, knobby hand and gripped her 
slender gloved one fervently. 

‘I'm Ned Reilly, ma’am,"’ he gulped, ‘“who used to be 
property man in the old Fourteenth Street Theater and 
who went on tour with ye for two seasons when ye played 
in ‘Old Loves for New.’ Thanks be to the blessed God 
for lettin’ me eyes rest on ye once more. Sure I thought 
ye were dead and gone these many years.” 

He fumbled for a handkerchief and dabbed his eyes. 
She withdrew her hand and put her arm gently around his 
square, squat shoulders. 

“Ned Reilly!’ Why, yes—yes, I remember. You were 
the wild young Irishman with the temper who used to 
bring me coffee every night just before the last act. 
Didn't you—it seems to me I remember—didn't you give 
a newspaper critic a beating out in—let me see—wasnt it 
Salt Lake City?” 

‘It was that, ma'am, and a black-hearted scallawag he 
was, and him sayin’ in the public prints that ye weren't 
worthy of the name ye'd made for yerself in the East. 
Faith and I gave him something to remember ye by. Let 
ye sit down here now for a moment, and I'll be after 
showin’ ye something.” 

He pressed her into a chair and waddled into his little 
lair. When he returned a few moments later he was re- 
moving the paper wrapping from a flat package. His 
hands were trembling and he was seething with suppressed 
excitement. When the wrapping was undone he took out 
a framed photograph and handed it to her. 

‘Do ye by any chance remember that, ma’am?”’ he in- 
quired shakily. 

Maude Charlton saw herself once more as she had 
looked nearly fifty years before, saw herself as a pale, 
large-eyed young woman whose rare beauty was enhanced 
by great masses of dark hair which were coiled in profu- 
sion about a shapely head. On the bottom of the photo- 
graph was the inscription: “‘To My Valiant Champion, 
Ned Reilly, trom His L4dye Faire; Meude Charlton, Salt 
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Lake City, Jan. 5, 1881.”’ 

**Bless me—bless me, of 
course I remember it,’’ she 
murmured. **And you've kept 
it all the years—all the long 
years.” 

““T have that, ma’am—un- 
der lock and key mostly. It’s 
fonder of it I am than of any- 
thing | have. Sure I’m think- 
in’ that it’s in love with ye 
from afar I used to be in those 
days. It’s tongue-tied I was 
when ye said a word to me 
now and then, and I suppose 
it's the poor, queer fool ye 
took me to be. I'll tell ye 
now, though, to yer face 
what I wanted so often to 
tell ye then. Ye were the 
finest actress that ever trod 
the boards and the loveliest 
lady I ever laid me eyes on.” 

He found himself blushing 
like an embarrassed boy, and 
she smiled at his discom- 
ture. 

“Thank you—thank you,” 
she said earnestly. “‘I'm not 
that lovely lady any more, 
but I've kept her young 
heart just as you've kept 
yours.”’ 

She looked around for a 
moment, and her eyes rested 
yn the shadowy stage. 

“I feel as if I've come home 
again after a long journey,” 
she murmured. ‘It’s the 
first time I've been back stage 
in over twenty-five years.”’ 

“And to think that ye're 
Miss Betty's grandmother! 
It's funny she never men- 
tioned ye.”” 

“I told her not to. I 
wanted her to make good on 
her own. Morgan's a stage 
name. You probably don't 
know that her father was 
Andrew Kyle. He married 
my daughter.”’ 

‘““Andrew Kyle's daughter 
and Maude Charlton's grand- 
daughter! Well, it’s not to 
be wondered at that she 
knows her way about. A grand actor he was. She’s one 
of us.”” 

‘*She is indeed, Mr. Reilly. She's one of us.”’ 

“If ye don’t mind, ma’am,”’ he continued, “I'll hang 
this picture up in me office here while ye're waitin’ for 
Miss Betty.”’ 

He was puttering with a hammer and nail a few minutes 
afterward when Betty came breathlessly bustling in. 

‘The seats are in the box-office, Granny,’ she said. 
‘You take yours and I'll join you later. Hove you haven't 
been bored waiting for me.”’ 


‘“TNDEED I haven't. I’ve met an old friend—Mr. 
Reilly here. He used to know me nearly fifty years 


ago. 
Ned Reilly stuck his head through the door of his cubby- 
hole. 
‘‘Take a peek in here, Miss Betty,’’ he said. “‘I’ve some- 
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“Pretty!” Taylor glanced casually at the picture. “I suppose ‘Old Loves for 
New’ was one of those silly plays our grandparents thought so wonderful” 


thing to show ye. Take a look at that now and remem- 
ber that that fine lady—the finest actress that ever lived 

is ye’re grandmother, and maybe ye'll be mindin’ your if's 
and an’s hereafter and gettin’ wild notions out of yer 
head.”” 

‘Why, it’s utterly adorable, Granny,” she called back. 
‘What does ‘valiant champion’ signify? Sounds terribly 
medieval. He didn’t fight in the lists for you, did he?”’ 

‘*He did indeed, my dear,’’ she said with quiet dignity. 
‘*He gave a beating once to a man who said unkind things 
about me. He’s a fine, gallant gentleman and you should 
be as proud as I am to have him for a friend.”’ 

Arthur Warren came strolling up just then from the 
other side of the stage. 

‘Oh, hello, Mrs. Marshall!’ he said. ‘Funny to see 
you here. Thought you said you'd shoved all this behind 
you years ago.” 

“I did,’’ she replied. ‘Some (Continued on page 101) 











Below and at the 
right are shown 
some of the activi- 
ties that helped 
nal the “Champ.” He 


recommends them 





ITHERTO I have spoken to you of exercise in gen- 

eral for the average person and now I should like 

to take up more specifically the exercises I 
mentioned 

Swimming-exercises every muscle in the body, I believe. 
It is also one of the most fascinating sports. Business or 
pleasure so often takes us out on the water that every boy 
and girl ought to learn to swim before they learn any 
other game. We never can tell how soon we may 
depend on swimming to save our lives. 

It would be difficult, almost impossible, to teach 
swimming by means of printed directions; yet there 
are a few things you can read that will help you to 
learn. 

One of the first of these is to keep out of the water 
for at least an hour after breakfast and two hours 
after any other meal. To plunge into water while 
the stomach is full is apt to bring on cramps, which 
in some Cases Cause death In this part of the world 
the water is nearly always cooler than the air, and 
we need to have all our energies available to meet 
that shock. 

One thing that has more influence on your swim- 
ming than anything else is to know that water is not 
an enemy waiting to drag you down to death, but is 
vour friend, eager to hold you up and carry you for 
hours if vou will only give it a chance 

If you wade out into water chest deep, plunge 
down in it and observe how hard it is to stay down, 
you will soon be convinced of this. Take a deep 
breath, stoop down and make the motions of swim- 
ming under water. You will swim ahead. Do this 
several times, and soon you will find that the buoy- 
ancy of the water thrusts your head above the sur- 
face. Then, if you keep going ahead, you are a real 
swimmer. But the biggest thing in swimming ts 
that feeling of absolute trust in the water. 





How You Can Make 


GENE TUNNEY 


Heavyweight Champion of the World 


Tells You the Simplest and Best Ways— 
Without Use of Boxing Gloves—How 
to Build Your Health and Strength for 
the Purposes of Everyday Living, and 
Have a Good Time While Doing It 


Thousands of men and women who know how to swim 
under ordinary conditions get capsized in the surf or are 
overwhelmed by an unexpected wave. They gasp in sur- 
prise, swallow water, fear drowning and fall into such a 
panic that they die of shock and heart disease. 

Any time you are caught that way in the surf, let your- 
self go under without frantic struggling—or any other 
kind of struggling—float off a little way with the tide, 
never against it; then come up, get your breath, and still 
go with the tide until you can see clearly how to shape 
your course. Yell for help, if you need it; and if there is no 
help begin to edge your way gradually toward the beach— 
never dead ahead against the tide. The chances are ten 
thousand to one that you will come out all right. 

Half an hour's swim is better for you than an hour's 
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Of Hard-Hitting Advice 


swim, and you will be better off with only twenty minutes 
of swimming, at least for the first twenty or thirty times. 
Swim in moderation; avoid lounging on the sand in a wet 
suit; go to your bath house, rub down hard and dry and 
put on your clothes as soon as you finish—and swimming 
will build you up, add to your strength and endurance and 
yield more pleasure than any other sport I know. 

If you swim after taking other exercise, let it be only a 
dive and a few strokes; otherwise you are sapping your 
strength. When you over-° 
do swimming you are in- 


nomenal strength. They live in strict training in their 
camps, and their work gives them a fine development. 

When my hands cracked under the strain of hard punch- 
ing a few years ago, I went down to Maine and swung an 
axe for months and strengthened them so that they have 
given me no trouble since. 

Speaking of wood-cutting reminds me that we get more 
satisfaction and better health out of exercise that is part 
of useful work than we do out of (Continued on page 103) 





viting typhoid fever or 

any other of the diseases 

that down a man when he 

has exhausted his resist- 
ry Ty 7 a 

ing power The 


Riding, whether horse of Gene's 


power 
extraordinary. 


Wuy TUNNEY CONQUERED 
DEMPSEY AND HEENEY 


holding muscles is 
He pinned Dempsey’s arms to 


He hadn’t the 








or bicycle, is a highly 
specialized sport, and 
should be begun under the 
careofa Pe jet The 
temptation in bicycling 
is to do too much, and the 
beginner must beware or 
he will strain his heart. 
When you are in the 
saddle, most of the heart 
strain is on the horse, but 
even so it is wise to take 
theexercisein moderation. 


UTTING wood is a 
wonderful thing to 
strengthen the muscles of 
arms and body, especially 
the abdomen. The internal 
organs are stimulated by 


his side and held bim belpless. 
least difficulty in doing the same with Heeney. 

“It took me ten years to develop those 
muscles,” he says. “I did it by standing four 
or five feet from the wall each day and letting 
my body tilt forward until my finger tips 
touched the wall. Then V'd sway hack and 
forth, propping myself away from the wall 
with my fingers. I found that this exercise 
gave me great gripbing power. It was the 
secret of my being able to pin a man success- 
fully. The more I exercised those muscles the 
easier I found it to pin a man’s arms against 
close attack. That is why you never saw dny 
fighter bothering me in close. 

“Heeney was the easiest of all of them to 
hold, simply because he wasn’t prepared for 
it himself. He probably never heard of any 
such set of muscles. I don’t think that even 
Dempsey has them under development. I 
simbly stumbled over them myself. As I 
increased the distance for my lunge against the 
wall and the prop hack I found the muscles 
used in the action getting barder and more 
efficient in the art of pinning my man. It’s 















the exercise of pulling 
and hauling at a buck 
saw. Chopping wood is 
not only vigorous exer- 
cise, but the blows of the 
axe deliver thousands of 
shocks to the chopper that help 
him to resist other shocks. 

Bob Fitzsimmons owed part of 
his marvelous ability to get up 
and go on fighting after a terrific 
knockdown to this shock-resist- 
ing power created in him by the 
shocks from millions of blows 
he struck with the sledgeham- 
mer on the anvil. 

Chopping also strengthens the 
hands to a degree you will hard- 
ly believe until you have tried it. 
Lumberjacks have been noted for 
years not only for their daring 
and quickness in getting out of 
difficulties but for their phe- 
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all in the game and played an important part 
















The 
Efficienc 


Fired By the New Boss, 
This Veteran Railroad 
Engineer Shows the New 
Super That He Still Has 
the Right to the Throttle 
of Twelve Thirty-Seven 


of Eli Tarbox 


LIPHANT TARBOX Uncle Eliphant Tarbox. 

Uncle Eli. He was a locomotive engineer. A little 

man with white hair, eager blue eyes, and a 

eathery, wrinkled face that was forever in motion as he 

champed steadily on a wad of fine-cut with his twelve- 
lollar set of false teeth 

[Those rubber-set molars were the pride of Uncle Eli's 
ife. The surest way to win his favor was to compliment 
him on the excellent preservation of his teeth. Uncle Eli 
would blink his eager blue eves rapidly, and the wrinkles 
n his tanned old face would deepen and spread into a wide 
mile of glee 

I tell you,’’ he would chortle, ‘‘th’ ain’t many fellers 
nv age can show teeth like that. Hey? Ain't that a fact 

ow?’ And Uncle Eli would cock his head on one side 
and look up at the flatterer with anticipation. 

And when the affirmative answer came, as it always did, 
Uncle Eli would lift a gnarled hand, extract his upper 
plate, and display it fora moment. Then, with it back in 
place once more, he would slap the side of his leg. 

That's one on you, Bub!"’ he would chortle. ‘“Thought 
they was real, didn’t you? Hey? Thought they was real!”’ 
And Uncle Eli's skinny little frame would shake with en- 
jovment 

And then, with a fresh wad of fine-cut in his mouth, 
Uncle Eli would nod sagely. ‘‘Twelve dollars,’’ he would 
state with pride ‘Twelve dollars is all them teeth cost 
me, Bub. Had ‘em nigh on to twenty-five year and they 
cut as good asever. What d'ye think of that, Bub? Hey?”’ 

Well, what was there to think? Facts were facts. And, 
after being properly overcome, one was a firm and fast 
friend of Uncle Eli's. One was anyway, unless one made 
the mistake of harping too harshly on the matter of Uncle 
Eli's age. Then the lightning was certain to strike. 

Uncle Eli would swallow, until one was in mortal fear 
that he would strangle on his fine-cut. His eager blue eyes 
would flash. His stooped shoulders straighten with a 
jerk 

What's the matter with vou?”’ Uncle Eli would demand 
scornfuily. ‘“‘Old? Me? Say, Bub, where's your eyes? 
See any signs of seenile deecay around me? Hey? Old? 
Why Bub, I'll be holdin’ the throttle on the old Twelve 
Thirty-seven when they bury you! Old! I deeclare!"’ And 
he would stump away indignantly, champing vigorously 
on his fine-cut 

Uncle Eli refused to grow old. Each day he was on 
hand promptly to take out his run; the one daily train to 
Pine Grove and return. The Pine Grove line was a left- 
over fragment of a lumbering era that had come and gone. 
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Then train after train of lumber had rumbled down to 
the main line, and on to the devouring maw of the world’s 
markets. But the lumber had all been cut, and the trains 
were no more. Uncle Eli and the asthmatic old Twelve 
Thirty-seven were more than enough to serve the scanty 
demands of the back country. 

So things were when Gideon P. Fish came to occupy the 
superintendent's chair, and to poke his long; thin nose and 
pale staring eyes into every corner of the division, anc to 
inauguarate such reforms as fitted into Gideon P. Fish’s 
ideas of efficiency and modern railroading. 
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Under the hand of Uncle Eli, the Twelve Thirty-seven, with a defiant wail, fled 


toward the inferno ahead. Great streams of fire licked out from the under- 
growth by the tracks and curled about her steel body as sparks rained over her 
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Gideon P. Fish first saw Uncle Eli pottering around the 
main pin of the old Twelve Thirty-Seven with a short 
steel bar. Uncle Eli had the bar over the eccentric rod and 
under the end of the great heavy main rod, and was prying 
up on the main rod to see how much wear there was in the 
main brass. 

The main rod was a thing of great weight. Uncle Eli's 
bar was not very long, or his skinny frame very heavy. 
He made rather a pathetic figure as he tugged, and puffed 
and panted with At effort. The results did not suit him. 

‘Dang ye, we'll see about it!"’ he grunted, and threw his 
whole weight on the end of the short bar. The treacher- 
ous thing rolled, slipped, and Uncle Eli went staggering 
along the platform. 

Gideon P. Fish’'s pale eyes lighted with pa. He 
walked over to where Uncle Eli was renewing his attack 
upon the stubborn rod 

‘Th’ tarnation thing!"’ said Uncle Eli as Gideon's tall, 
thin, black-clad figure appeared by him. ‘‘Like to broke 
my back it did!"’ 

‘Aren't you a little old for this sort of work, my man?"’ 
Gideon queried 

‘Hey?’ Uncle Eli wheeled around quickly and glared up 
into the thin face and pale eyes of the superintendent. 

‘How old are you?” Gideon P. Fish demanded without 
emotion 

“What the tarnation business is it of yours?’’ Uncle Eli 
snorted wrathfully. ‘‘You got a lot of nerve asking me 
sech questions, Bub! I don't know you!’ 

Gideon P. Fish was a man who never grew angry. It 
was not efficient. But his eyes narrowed as he stated: ‘‘I 
am Mr. Fish, the new superintendent.’ 

Uncle Eli had seen supers come and supers go. He had 
long ceased to be impressed by them. Particularly when 
he did not like them. Now he spat copiously, and Gideon 
P. Fish moved hastily to avoid getting shreds of fine-cut 
on the high polish of his shoes. 

‘I ain't your good man!"’ Uncle Eli snapped. ‘‘I don’t 
keer a tinker’s tarnation whether you be the president of 
the dad-blamed road! My age is my own business, long as 
I got eyes to see, and legs to walk on, and hands to jerk 
the throttle an’ brake valve! I'm busy! Ef you got to 
know about ages and sech, look on the records! That's 
what they're for!"’ And Uncle Eli turned his back and 
jabbed the steel bar under the end of the main rod. 

Gideon P. Fish’s lower jaw came as near to sagging as it 
had in many a year. 

‘‘My good man, do you realize how you are talking?’’ he 
demanded frigidly. 

Uncle Eli turned again, his jaws champing 
furiously. 

‘Dang right I do, Bub!"’ he spluttered. 
‘I was railroadin’ on this here road before 
you were born, an’ they ain't any call for 
you to come snoopin’ ‘round makin’ cracks 
about my age! I got a good record! Look 
it up! Go ask the boss over you, ef you're 
curious!" And Uncle Eli spat recklessly 
again. 

Gideon P. Fish came as near to jumping as his dignity 
would permit, and then beat a rather flustered retreat be- 
fore Uncle Eli put the luster on his shoes out of commission. 

That was round one, and Uncle Eli emerged victor, 
either because of his reckless tongue, or his fine-cut. Only 
Gideon P. Fish could have told, and perhaps he did not 
know exactly himself. 

The super did look Uncle Eli's age up—and was stumped 
again. The year and day that he was hired was there, but 
there was no age. There never had been. Uncle Eli knew 
it when he issued the invitation to look at the records. 

This second defeat put the matter firmly in Gideon P. 
Fish's mind where it began to bother him. Uncle Eli 
should be retired, for the good of efficiency and the peace 
of Gideon's mind. Gideon sent the suggestion ne 





through the channels of procedure. The clerk who de- 
livered it to Uncle Eli just escaped through the locker 
room door a scant quarter of an inch in front of Uncle 
Eli's right shoe. 

‘Retire!’ Uncle Eli spluttered, hobbling up and down 
with one shoe on and one off. ‘‘Retire! I never heerd sech 
damn’ fool nonsense! Retire! I been railroadin’ since I 
was a pup, an’ I'll be railroadin’ till my pins give out 
complete an’ they bury me! Who's this Gideon P. Fish 
anyways? Never heerd of him! Young up-start! Dang 
him! Where's my boot And Uncle Eli gradually 
simmered down and took the Twelve Thirty-Seven out 
quite as tho nothing had happened or ever would happen. 
And it wouldn't, as far as Uncle Eli was concerned. 

The refusal was relayed back to Gideon P. Fish, minus 
the shoe, and it was all that was needed to make Gideon 
certain that Uncle Eli must retire. Uncle Eli was too old 
for efficiency, whether the records showed so or not. 
Gideon P. Fish had decided so. Therefore it must be so. 

However, Gideon's hands were pretty much tied. Uncle 
Eli had an excellent record. He was able to come and go 
and do his work. The Pine Grove run didn’t amount to 
much. If it had been one of the main line limiteds things 
would have been easier. Safety of the passengers and so 
on. But Uncle Eli, though entitled to the best run on 
the road, preferred the slow, happy-go-lucky existence of 
the Pine Grove branch. 

Unfortunately, there was no age limit on the road. A 
man could retire with a pension if he desired, and most of 
them did as soon as they could. But for a stubborn case 
like Uncle Eli's there was no rule and no precedent—and 
the engineer's union was pretty certain to have something 
to say about any high-handed methods. 

The matter laid in Gideon's mind and worried him. It 
was the only change that he had not been able to put 
through at once. From his office on the third floor of the 
station building he could see the outside track where Uncle 
Eli and the Twelve Thirty-Seven started and finished their 
run each day. He could look out and see plainly the little 
skinny figure of the man who had flouted his wishes, and 
after a time Gideon became convinced that there was 
mockery in the sound of the Twelve Thirty-Seven's bell. 
He resolved on drastic measures. 

Uncle Eli was summoned to the super’s office. Gideon 
received him with a thin smile of welcome—and a clerk 
who was ostensibly wait- 
ing to take some dictation. 

Uncle Eli sat down awk- 
wardly in the chair that 















The clerk who 
delivered 
Gideon P. 
Fish’s message 
escaped Uncle 
Eli’s right shoe 
by a scant quar- 
ter of an inch 
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Gideon indicated, and eyed the super 
distrustfully. 

Gideon locked his bony fingers to- 
gether, leaned back, and smiled sourly. 

“I have been thinking over your 
case, Mr. uh, Tarbox,’’ he said 
smoothly. ‘You have been a loyal 
servant of the road for, uh, quite a few 
years, and there is now no good reason 
why you should not be enjoying a well- 
earned rest. It will please me mightily 
to see that you are, uh, retired with full 
honors and, um, all the gratitude that 
the company can bestow upon a faith- 
ful servant.’’ 

Uncle Eli located the spittoon that 
Gideon thoughtfully had placed by his 
chair, and used it. 

“I ain't a case!"’ he said forcefully. 
‘An’ there's a dang good reason why I 
shouldn't be retired with honors and 
all the lolly-gaggin’ the company can 
hand out! I ain't goin’ to retire!”’ 

“But you are an old man,"’ Gideon 
said, holding on to his smooth manner 
with an effort. ‘Suppose now, uh, 
that you die quite le sored while out 
on your run? It would not, uh; do at 
all. Leave the company liable for 
heavy damage suits if there is an acci- 
dent and, eh, and so on.”’ 

Uncle Eli forgot to be angry in the 
face of such reasoning. He exploded in 
hearty mirth. ‘‘Me die out on the 
road!’" he chortled after a moment. ‘I 
never heerd sech tommy-rot! Say, Mr. 
Fish, ef I ever get set on the cab seat of 
the old Twelve Thirty-seven, I'll squat 
right there till we get back here in the 
station! I'll do my dying away from 
the throttle! I declare!"’ 
The clerk looked away 


with a 


strained air. The expression on Gideon 
P. Fish’s countenance was worth a 
week's pay check, but not the job. He 
managed to keep a straight face some- 
how. 

“I don’t like your attitude!”’ said 
Gideon harshly. “You are an old man, 
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“Ain’t many fellers my age can show teeth like 


that, is they?” he enquired. “Hey? Aijin’t that a 
fact now?” And he cocked his head and looked at 
Gideon. “It certainly is,” Gideon agreed earnestly 


but this is the superintendent's office! You owe me some respect, I think.” 

‘You asked me to come here,"’ Uncle Eli retorted. ‘‘Ef that’s all you 
want I'll be goin’.”’ 

‘I've a mind to discharge you,’’ Gideon stated coldly. ‘*You are a 
very old man, but we must have discipline.”’ 

“Fire me?’’ Uncle Eli got to his feet and glared. ‘“They ain’t a man on 
the road big enough to fire me! I been drawin’ a pay check since they was 
nothin’ but two rails across the fields. I never heerd sech foolishness. | 
deeclare!’" He was so aroused that he took out his tobacco pouch and re- 
inforced his quid with another charge of fine-cut. ; 

He needed it. Gideon sat up straight and said with positive satisfaction: 
‘‘T'we stood all that I care to, Tarbox. You've said too much for even my, 
uh, generous tolerance. You are discharged.” 

‘‘Danged if I am!"’ choked Uncle Eli. ‘‘No young upstart I never heerd 
of before is goin’ to fire me! No sir! I'm goin’ to keep on workin’, same 
as I have for sixty years!"’ 

Gideon P. Fish almost choked likewise. He repeated his words, adding 
that he would see that Uncle Eli’s pension went through just the same 

Uncle Eli flatly, positively, refused to be fired. He terminated the inter- 
view by departing in a haze of indignant, stubborn wrath, his last audible 
words being, ‘‘danged young upstart!"’ 

Gideon looked at the clerk. The clerk stared 
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The Prisoner 





The Weirdest Novel of the Year, Still Withholding 
Its Secret of Secrets, Nears the Astounding Denouement 
That Every Reader is Waiting For 


What Has Gone Before 


JULIUS RICARDO, a retired tea-broker, learns 

from Joyce Whipple, an American heiress of her fear 

that her friend Diana Tasborough is the victim of a mys- 

terious evil influence. Ricardo and Joyce meet at Diana 

Tasborough’s house-party, at the Chateau Suvlac in the 
country of the Gironde, France. 

Other guests are Diana’s aunt, Robin Webster, the 
manager of the vineyard of the chateau, who is apparently 
in love with Joyce; and Evelyn Devenish who seems to 
hate her 

The day after his arrival, the household is thrown into 
consternation by the appearance of Ricardo’s friend, 
Monsieur Hanaud, Inspector of the Sdrété Générale and 
the French Commissioner of Police with the news that 
the dead body of a beautiful girl has been found floating in 
the Gironde, one hand hacked off. Both Evelyn and Joyce 
are missing from the chateau, and the body of the girl is 
identitied as that of Evelyn. An opal bracelet found in 
the basket is recognized as the one which Joyce wore the 
evening when she told Ricardo of her fear for Diana. 

Diana tells of Evelyn's estrangement from her father 
by her marriage and the chain of evidence is further mysti- 
fied by the discovery of an uncanny mask of a girl's face, 
found hanging in a tree which Hanaud says could have 
been made by only two men in the world. 

Hanaud and Ricardo leave that night for Bordeaux, 


after visiting the Vicomte de Mirandol, owner of the 
neighboring chateau who is a friend of the Suvlac house 
party, but who has not appeared since the tragedy. They 
find de Mirandol in a very agitated state and his unwill- 
ingness to discuss the situation arouses suspicion in the 
mind of Hanaud. 

When Hanaud and Ricardo return to Bordeaux, they 
find Dennis Blackett, Evelyn's father, who tells them that 
a pearl necklace which was stolen from him by his daugh- 
ter was lately offered to a jeweler, a Monsieur Pouchette, 
in Bordeaux. They find Monsieur Pouchette who savs 
the necklace was bought by him from a certain Widow 
Chicholle, a questionable character of the underworld 
of Bordeaux. 

Hanaud and his men, accompanied by Ricardo search 
the house of the widow Chicholle, and discover Joyce 
Whipple in chains and about to be murdered. They res- 
cue her and take her back to the hotel where her lover, 
Bryce Carter, just arrived from London, takes care of her 

Ricardo and Hanaud return to the Chateau Mirandol, to 
examine the chateau, and find the Vicomte and the Exam- 
ining Magistrate there. 

“You shall tell us all you have done in Bordeaux,’ 
the Vicomte nervously to Hanaud. 

‘All? I have been very busy Monsieur le Vicomte,” 
replied Hanaud in a dry uncompromising voice, as he 

flowed Mirandol’through the open door into the room. 
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With eyes for no 
one but Bryce 
Carter, there 
stood the girl 
supposed to be 
baffling the police 
. ++ Only Ricardo 
and Hanaud rec- 
ognized her as 
Joyce Whipple 


















HE Examining Magistrate was buttoning a glove 
upon his right hand. He nodded pleasantly to 
Hanaud and to Mr. Ricardo. 

‘Alas, my good Hanaud, you disappoint me,"’ he grum- 
bled ruefully. ‘I am no nearer to Delliente than I was two 
days ago."’ 

“On the contrary, Sir,’’ Hanaud retorted smiling. ‘“You 
are as good as there already.”’ 

Tidon the Magistrate was then a little taken aback. 
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‘That is excellent,’’ he said. He seemed upon the point 
of asking for an explanation, but thought the better of it 
and contented himself with repeating in an even heartier 
tone: “Yes, that is excellent! Ah, the Paris Police! 
Nothing is hidden from it for long.” 

Hanaud shook his head. 

““Monsieur, the longer I practise my profession, the 
humbler I grow—”’ and of all the untruths, and the name 
of them was legion, which Mr. Ricardo had heard Hanaud 
utter, this most took his breath away and plunged him 
into a state of admiration. “‘For more and more clearly 
do I observe that the chief of our success we owe to chance 
and the mistakes of the other man.” 

“You shall try to persuade me of that tomorrow morn- 
ing,’ said the Judge of Instruction very politely, and he 
rose from his chair, and with his left hand he reached for 
his hat. 

Hanaud did not respond to that invitation. 

‘You are going, Monsieur le Juge?’’ he asked quietly, 
and Tidon stopped and he had quite the air of a man beg- 
ging permission to go, as he answered: 

‘My car has been waiting for me for some while 

‘For the best part of an hour,’’ Hanaud interrupted. 

“You must have passed it in the courtyard of the old 
chateau.”’ 

‘““We came by the gate which Monsieur de Mirandol 
was so careful to paint yesterday,’ said Hanaud; and Mr. 
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Hanaud touched the light to Tidon’s cigarette . . . taken from the light-blue packet. For a 
few moments the two men held each other in a steady gaze. Then—"“I thank you,” said 
the magistrate . . . and the Law’s work of punishment had been taken out of the Law’s hands 





‘\icardo realizing somehow that the air was heavy with Tidon the Judge leaped hopefully at that interruption. 
upendous events, but quite at a loss to guess what events, ‘No. We provincials are early in our beds,"’ and he 
1 to himself All this is very singular. Here is the looked at his watch. ‘“‘Oh, la, la, la! I ought to fine 
ef, the very powerful Judge of Instruction asking per- myself. What will the good people of Villeblanche say, 
ssion of his subordinate to go away, and here is aroom- when Monsieur le Juge’s car rattles home at so voluptu- 
f people turned into pillars of salt by the mere mention ous an hour?” 
that subordinate that he came in by a newly-painted ‘You have certainly not far to go,"’ said Hanaud; and 
e.”” his words were the stroke of a hammer upon an anvil. 
Both the Vicomte and the Judge were disturbed. The The Judge swung round upon his heel, as though a master- 
re was the first to recover his serenity ful invisible hand was on his elbow. 
Oh, vou came by that longer wav,’’ he said with a ‘Hardly a step, Monsieur Tidon,’’ Hanaud continued 
smile. “‘It took you past the Chateau Suvlac. Yes, Il un-  suavely. “Hardly a step.”” 
derstand that vou of all men would wish to see what was But there was no misreading the glances which those 
going on there two men exchanged. One asked ‘What do you know?” 


‘There was not a light in any window,’ said Hanaud. and the other answered,”‘I shan't tell you."" And again 
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one asked, “‘You dare to threaten me?’’ and the other 
replied, ‘I dare to do my duty.”’ 

“After all there are some provincials who turn night 
into day,’’ Hanaud er wy ‘‘Monsieur le Vicomte, 
for instance.”’ 

The Vicomte was very unhappy at being dragged into 
the discussion. He smiled unsteadily. 

“Yes, yes. I work late at night.” 

“And not in your fine library . It was rather a 
question than a statement. ‘“‘I am a little surprised at 
that.” 


8 fan Vicomte, however, was in no difficulty about the 
reply. He replied indeed a little too quickly, and com- 
placently, like a man who has foreseen an awkward 
inquiry and discovered the perfect explanation. 

“In the winter I do my unimportant work here. I am 
shut off from the wind by the trees. It is quite still here 
when every window is rattling 








which ranged the length of the room, upon their right. 

Mr. Ricardo would not at first go far. He remained by 
the doorway. This long low room had a message; from 
that row of windows upon his right the lights kad blazed 
till two o'clock in the morning and then had gone out. 
What was this message? 

He looked about the room. There was a row of chairs 
ranged against the wall, chairs ready to be set in place for 
a conference or a lecture. There was a long table in the 
middle on which at one end were some books, a blotting 
ped ink, a great red quill pen, and a pile of sermon paper 

y the blotting pad. 

At the far end opposite to the door was a dais such as 
you may see in any schoolroom raising the master’s desk 
and chair above the level of the floor. A table with a 
baize cloth stood upon the dais against the wall, and above 
the table were the soe of a big cupboard. 

There was nothing subtle, obscure, exotic, suggestive, 
bizarre or alarming about the 
room. It had no message. It was 





upstairs, and warm. But in the 
summer I use my big room on the 
floor above. It is really of course 
a room for our literary and philo- 
sophical conferences. Oh yes, we 
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the very place for a philosophical 
conference at which the ladies 
predominated. Mr. Ricardo was at 
a loss. Here he stood in the center 
of mysteries like a ship in the 


Medoc and many people do me the 
honor to come out from Bordeaux 
to attend them. Women alas! for 
the most part. It would surprise 


have quite a small society in the 
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vited you all to try your hand 
on a detective mystery novel to 
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center of a cyclone. On every 
side of him the hurricane raged, 
here in the center was a treacher- 
ous calm. Never had he been so 

















you to see how many blue-stock- 
ings we count in this little corner 
of France . . .”’ 

Hanaud broke with a savage 
irony through the smooth mincing 
phrases spoken by that too small 
mouth with the too red lips. 

‘‘And amongst those blue-stock- 
ings you reckon no doubt the 
widow Chicholle.”’ 

Mr. Ricardo had a fancy that 
the very hearts of those two men 
were between the anvil and the 
hammer and received the blow. 
Then the Vicomte felt the palms 
of his hands and wiped the perspir- 


ation away. 
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disappointed. 

“You see the difference on a 
summer night between this room 
and the library,’’ said the Vicomte 
de Mirandol. ‘‘It is cool and airy. 
I sit at my place at this table here. 
If I raise my eyes, I look through 
the open windows across Suvlac 
and the Gironde, and lose myself 
in the peace and the open spaces 
of the night. Thoughts come, the 
mind receives.’’ 

‘And from this table you de- 
liver your lectures?’’ Hanaud asked 
from the dais. 

“We pull the table forward 
from the wall and set a chair 








“The widow Chicholle?’’ he 
repeated in a faint and curious 
tone, but his lips trembled and the name was pronounced 
all awry. 

Tidon glanced at his friend and his eyebrows went up 
into his Rodent as much as to say “‘the man’s mad,” 
but nevertheless his face was deadly white and his eyes 
burned in it like flames. 

‘**The widow Chicholle?’’ de Mirandol continued. ‘“‘No, 
I have never heard of her. It might perhaps interest you, 
Monsieur Hanaud, to see the room in which I work while 
the weather is warm?” 

Hanaud shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“Since you invite me, sir, there will be nothing to see,’ 
he replied, but de Mirandol would neither accept nor un- 
derstand the retort. 

‘But you are wrong, Monsieur Hanaud. For once only, 
to be sure. I beg you to come and bring your friend.” 

He was all smiles again and civility. He threw open 
the door and recoiled sharply. 

‘‘T had forgotten that there were three of you.’ 

“Monsieur Nicolas Moreau, my assistant.”’ 

The Vicomte led the way. The corridor turned to the 
left beyond the library and at the side of the house a stair- 
case mounted to a small landing. A big door confronted 
them. De Mirandol opened it and switched on the lights. 
Hanaud and Mr. Ricardo entered a long room with a 
paneled wall upon their left hand and a row of windows 
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behind it,’’ said the Vicomte. 
A smile spread over his face. ‘I 
shall make a confession to you, Monsieur Hanaud. I 
begin to live when I take my place at that table and sec 
all oeiree! people at my mercy for an hour.”’ 

Hanaud shot the oddest quick glance at de Mirandol. 


by begin to live then? Yes, Monsieur le Vicomte, 
you have said nothing truer I think in all your life. 
I understand you very well,’’ he said with a great solem- 
nity, dropping the words one by one and very clearly. Mr. 
Ricardo was conscious of a thrill of excitement. 

Hanaud raised his hands to the cupboard doors, of which 
there were two meeting in the middle and rounded at the 
tops. Before he could try them, de Mirandol said: 

‘There is a drawer in the table and in the drawer the 
key.”’ 

Hanaud lifted the edge of the baize which overhung the 
sides and disclosed the drawer. But he suddenly stood 
erect again, holding the baize in his hands and staring at 
it. 

‘The old cloth was so ink-stained and shabby that I 
was really ashamed of it,’’ the Vicomte explained before 
he was asked for any explanation. 

‘So we put a brand new one on the table—yesterday,’’ 
Hanaud remarked. 

‘“Yesterday—or the day before—or a month ago. My 
servant will know,'’ de Mirandol replied and ever so 








slightly Ricardo could tell that his voice shook. 
‘Yesterday, I think,’’ Hanaud insisted quietly, and 
now the Vicomte did not contradict him. 
He took the key out of the drawer and unlocked the 
cupboard doors and swung them back against the wall 


He disclosed a shallow recess quite empty, without a shelf 
and glistening with white paint Hanaud delicately 
pressed the tip of his finger against the paint and 
drew it back again whitened 

AN A! It is not only our gate we 

vi paint, I see.”’ 





One idea leads to another,’’ said de 
Mirandol with a shrug of his shoulders. 

Yes, yes, white paint to green paint, 
erhaps green paint to red paint, 


I think red is the color we five to 


and { 
eh 
our guillotines 

[he Vicomte smiled in asickly fashion. 
He glanced at Mr. Ricardo deigning 
some community with him of breeding 
Jests of this raw 
were to be expected from the Po- 


nd good manners 


nd 

ce and wise men would ignore them. 

You have seen all that you want to 
he asked of Hanaud 

at all events more than 

Hanaud replied, 


a 
k 
li 


seer 

‘I have seen 
I expected to see,” 
locking the cupboard door and putting 
the key in his pocket. ‘Besides we are 
keeping the Examining Magistrate wait- 
ing and that is not at all seemly.’ 

He opened the door of the room as if 
he were the host and invited his com- 
panions to pass out 

Monsieur Tidon has without doubt 
alrea ly Salad de Mirandol 

[ think not,’’ Hanaud retorted smil- 
ing politely and locking the door of the 
Conference Chamber; and he was right 


gone, 


For after they had descended the stairs 
they saw upon the wall of the main 
corridor the distorted shadow of the 
Judge flung through the open doorway 
by the library lights Moreau was 


still on guard in the hall and Hanaud 
spoke to him 
Cculd you find the Inspector for 


n I will wait here. It is important 
Moreau saluted and went out of the 

house [he shadow upon the wall 

moved abruptly and then was still 


again. It seemed that the Judge had an 
impulse to interfere and thought the 
better of it and decided to wait. No- 
body indeed spoke at all while Moreau 


was away. He had left the door open 
and the soughing of the boughs in a 
very light wind filled the corridor with 


the sound of the sea rippling over a 
beach of pebbles. It was drowned by 
a trampir g of feet, and Moreau anc the 
Inspector appeared at the door 


You wanted me, Monsieur Hanaud?” 

Yes. in the room upstairs, there ts a cupboard above 
table on ad I shall be obliged -aled. The 
a table on a dats shall be obliged tif it is seaiec 1en 
the room itself should be sealed. You will need Monsieur 


e Commissaire’s consent no doubt. I beg vou therefore to 


is soon as possible and meanwhile to set a guard 


obta 
upon the door. Here is the key 

The inspector called in a man from the garden and 
placed him at the head of the stairs, and himself took 
charge of the key 


I shall see to it,”’ he said, and Tidon's voice was heard 








summoning Hanaud into the library. Mr. Ricardo fol- 
lowed him as far as the door, and there hesitated, decorum 
and curiosity once more battling within him. But the 
Examining Magistrate who was sitting in an armchair, 
gloved, his hat upon his knee, his stick in his left hand, 
invited him in. 

‘Yes, I have nothing secret to say. De Mirandol, you 
too, my friend! Will you close the door? So!” 
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Mr. Ricardo gazed at a figure of sheer beauty—a youth with 
above the parody of an altar. 


With a shiver he said, “It was 


The Magistrate was very civil, but his face was white, 
and at times twitched as with some spasm of bodily pain. 

‘Monsieur Hanaud,’’ he began in a quiet formal voice, 
‘while you were upstairs, I have been reflecting upon an 
idea which I have had in mind the whole day. I am anx- 
ious of course in an affair of this importance not to be 
premature, and not to be unjust. But the time has come, 
| am convinced, for me to exercise my authority. I relieve 
you from now on from all duties in connection with this 
Case. 


Mr. Ricardo was dumbfounded! 


Hanaud relieved of 
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his functions, disgraced, by a little magistrate of the prov- 
inces! Such an announcement bordered upon blasphemy, 
such an action upon sacrilege. Mr. Ricardo too was the 
man to speak it. He seethed with indignation and chiv- 
alry. He would have spoken it but for the extraordinary 
= of appreciation which broadened over Hanaud’s 
ace. Hanaud was delighted. 

“I am not of course unaware of Monsieur Hanaud’s 





lustrous eyes burning with unutterable sadness—painted 
within this room, then, that Evelyn Devenish was murdered” 


well-justified reputation,’ continued the Examining Mag- 
istrate, who was himself a little taken aback by Hanaud's 
reception of his dismissal, ‘nor must he regard my action 
as in any way a slur upon his abilities. Certainly not! I 
shall make that quite quite clear in my final report. But 
this particular crime is of an unusual complexity and re- 
moved from those more obvious affairs with which the 
Sdrété of Paris is as a rule called upon to deal. The social 
position of all the parties concerned makes it a case where 
the utmost delicacy must be observed. It must be sifted 
here on the spot at Suvlac. It was—’’ and the Magistrate 
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shifted in his chair. His voice grew stronger and took ona 
stern note of disapproval. His own words were wine to 
him and gave him confidence. “‘It was a grave disappoint- 
ment to me when Monsieur Hanaud removed himself to 
Bordeaux. I know perfectly well that he has a trouble- 
some investigation there which requires all his time and 
energies— 

Hanaud nodded his head. 

‘*The case of the widow Chicholle,”’ he 
interrupted. 

To Mr. Ricardo it was quite extraor- 
dinary how that old harridan’s name 
created a perturbation whenever it was 
mentioned. 

The Vicomte de Mirandol had bent 
under it like a stalk in a wind. Now 
Monsieur Tidon was shaken out of his 
wits. He sat staring open-mouthed, all 
his eloquence frozen upon his lips, and 
his hands twitching on the arms of his 
chair. The widow Chicholle was the 
testing phrase, the litmus-paper of the 
experiment. But as Hanaud had recog- 
nized from the beginning, Tidon was a 
man of a great force. 

“Whatever the case may be,’’ he re- 
sumed steadily, “‘it no doubt demands 
your concentration and your presence. 
That being so I shall ask de Mirandol’s 
permission to use his telephone.”’ 

“Monsieur le Juge, with all respect,”’ 
said Hanaud, with a deference which 
quite surprised his friend, ‘‘I beg you to 
tell me now the message you propose to 
send. I am asking a favor.”’ 

“I shall do you no harm,”’ Tidon re- 
plied with kindliness. “‘] am going to 
telephone to the Commissaire of Police 
that your invaluable services are required 
at Bordeaux and that I therefore with the 
utmost regret dispense with your services 
at Suvlac.”’ 

Still Hanaud did not move. 

“That means—I ask the question 
without impertinence—that the orders 
which I have just given for the official 
seals to be placed on the Conference 
Room are not to be carried out?”’ 

“It means that I shall decide that 
matter, with all others connected with 
the case, for myself, and by myself.”’ 

Mr. Ricardo was looking now for 
something heroic and of ancient times 
the Examining Magistrate defied, if 
necessary dashed with a single blow to 
the ground. But he was in a country 
where the grades of authority are sacred. 
Hanaud stood aside. 

“I regret, Monsieur le Juge,’’ he said 
meekly. “‘I had a hope that you would 
return with me to Bordeaux tonight.” 

Tidon stopped in his walk and looked 
sharply at Hanaud. 

“It is you who return,”’ he said with an unpleasant 
smile, ‘‘and I who will not go with you.” 

“It is a pity,’ Hanaud replied, and he began to talk in 
riddles. ‘‘For your hand really needs the skilled attention 
that you can only get in a clinic. And even then it will 
be six weeks before the wound is healed.”’ 

““My hand!"’ cried the Judge furiously. 

“The right one,’ Hanaud continued. “‘It was obvious 
when Mr. Ricardo and I had the honor to discuss the 
Suvlac crime with Monsieur le Juge yesterday morning 
that Monsieur was in considerable (Continued on page 94) 
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IR WALTER GILBEY says, *“‘The em- 

ployer generally gets the employees he de- 
serves,’ which seems to be but another way of 
saying that, while a man is known by the com- 
pany he keeps, a company is known by the men 
tt keeps.— Christian Sctence Monitor 


MAID of eighteen is one thing, but 

the most inflammable poet cannot 
rave about a virgin of thirty.—Algernon 
Crofton in ‘*The Goat's Hoof."’ 


E ARE rapidly approaching a point 

when it will be impossible to find men 

ope u ith the g7gantn modern organizations 

that we are bringing into existence.—Lord 
Sydenham 


LIRTATIONS should be indulged in as 
frequently as possible up to the age of 
forty Benito Mussolini 


T IS a mistake 
I to assume that 
a boss is neglecting 
his bu simess hen 
he is away from his 
desk. Often he serves 
best by letting bis 
assistants do the 
work William 
Feather in Neu 
York Evening Post 


ARRIAGE is not a word, it is a sen- 
tence. —Common Sense 


NE Omaha bootlegger is giving trading 

stamps with purchases. Four stamps 
may be exchanged for an extra bottle.—Neu 
York World. 


OMETIMES I wonder if I shall ever 

progress to the point where I shall de- 

velop only familiar faults.—Bobby Jones 

HE greatest charm of the motion picture is 

the rapidity with which it moves.—Jesse L 
Lasky 


NE should always learn to love one 
self; that is the only lifelong ro 
mance.—-Gabriele D’Annunzio 
IXED metaphor: The collection of motes 
and beams in both organizations is so 
arg that th pote ould not pas sthly call the kettle 
black without a tongue 
in its cheek Edi- 
tortal inthe New Hav- 


en Journal - Courier 


fh YOUTH be- 
longs th ce 
world; that's w hy 


it belongs to Amer 
ica.—Emil Ludwig 
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RESENTLY the only way to attract any 

attention by an Atlantic crossing will be to 
do it on roller skates.—Little Rock Arkansas 
Gazette 


HE Turkish husband is surprisingly 
henpecked and Turkish wives make it 
their business to see that he continues so 


Halide Edib, Turkish feminist 
HE Democratic Na- 


tional Committee 
has made it plain that 
campaign contributions of 
a dime will be acceptable 
To us experienced polit- 
ical observers that can 
mean only one thing 
The Democrats are try- 
ing to get a contribution 
from the elder Rocke- 
feller.—Spokane Spokes- 


man-Review. 


NYTHING said regarding politics at 
this time would be given undue im- 
portance. —William Howard Taft. 


OON it will be a very ill-informed man who 
does not believe in ghosts.—Sir A. Conan 
Doyle. 


HE lives of the vast majority of the 

people are cast upon a background of 
sameness and routine. Perhaps that may 
be unavoidable. The world’s daily work 
has to be done. But all the more reason 
and need for opening up, for making ready 
and accessible and for cultivation those 
pastures where beauty and inspiration and 
emotional satisfactions may be gathered by 


all.—Orto H. Kahn. 


EOPLE who are losing money in Wall 
Street have my deep sympathy, but there 
That is 


seems to be enough money to lose 


Wrlliam Howard Tatt. 


encouraging 


WON'T answer questions! Howshould 

I know how many men I've got left, 
or how much money I've got left, or how 
many wives I've got left?—Marshal Chang 
Tsung-Chang 


Y QU will never get peace by declarations out- 
awing war.— David Lloyd George. 
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his mouth and a dirty Stetson shoved back 
on his head. Parable Jack he was called 

It was a full minute before the blue-eyed 
Johnny's question penetrated his mind. 

“Who? Oh, cripes, her? Oh, that was 
in Clawsville,’” when I see how she could 
dance.”’ 

““Clawsville?”’ 

“Six or eight stations up the line. Yo’ 
see, she followed me from town to town. 

Made out she was a dancer an’, Judas! 
she danced so yo'd ha’ cast your eye on 
her if you'd been Saint Peter holdin’ a 
royal straight an’ all the angels in Heaven 
stakin’ high on full houses an’ four 
of a kind. After that, o' course, 
there warn't nothin’ to it but she 
an’ me hitchin’ up sort of."’ 

“IT thought,’’ ventured the boy 
timidly, ‘‘that she had—scruples— 
about—"’ , 

“Oh,” explained High-Low, “‘that 
was just about committin’ bigamy.” 

“What happened to her—after she 
left you? Did you ever find out?"’ 

High-Low chuckled reminis- 
cently. ‘Say, that was funny. She 
got gay with a nigger mule-skinner 
in a circus an’ the dude from Dallas 
bumped ‘em both off."’ 

The blue-eyed Johnny sat rigid, 
his heart thumping, appalled. But 
High-Low seemed unconscious that 
he had dealt with anything except 
the commonplaces of discourse 

“There's a Chink that runs a laun- 
dry behind the Excelsior,’ he re- 
marked, “‘that’s always thirstin’ fur 
punishment. I reckon maybe Jerry's 
takin’ over the laundry business. 
I'm goin’ to find out.” 

The blue-eyed Johnny rushed out 
of the unholy place, but not to fol- 
low his friend High-Low. He was 
glad to be alone. His mind was a 
vortex, where everything he had 
ever known and counted sure was 
being swept round and round and 
sucked down into black, resounding 
caverns. Was this life which was 
being unfolded to him? In life, he 
had always understood, white was white 
and black was black and men who fought 
for their mothers or defended their friends 
were good and card sharpers and adulterers 
and men out to kill were bad. High-Low 
was bad—black and bad. But how he 
loved Jerry! How could men be so mixed 
up of white and black, of good and bad? 

He saw a man standing motionless where 
a black alley ran into the main thorough- 
fare; as though he waited for somebody. 


HE man drifted nearer. The boy 
slackened his pace, keeping ten feet be- 
tween them, and when he quickened it 


the man behind, too, walked faster. The 
interval remained constant. 
A shudder shook the boy. This man 


was not playing hide-and-go-seek with 
him for fun. High-Low had warned him 
Was this by any chance the Judge, making 
the same mistake in the semi-darkness 
that High-Low had made? Suppose— 
The boy slunk off toward the darkness 
beyond Parable Jack's, limp as a punctured 
balloon. From the open country the 
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Jerry! 


Blue Eyed Johnny 


Continued from page 19 


pungent odor of sage-brush came to his 
nostrils. He stopped to draw it in. 

‘*Ah like yo’ all mahty well,’’ he heard 
a girl saying in a pleasant Southern drawl. 

“I like you too,"’ answered a youthful 
masculine voice. 

The blue-eyed Johnny, frightened, with- 
drew under the canopy which projected 
over Parable Jack's front door. The voices 
were almost at his ear. 

‘Yo’ all ain't drunk all the time for one 
thing, like most of ‘em. Ah don’t like 
folks when they’s drunk, an’ Ah feel like 
killin’ ‘em when they’s drunk an’ makes 








“That 
from Juarez 
sho’ could 


> 
~ dance! 
love to me, an’ that’s the truth.” 
““Rosie.’" The voice was low and tender 


Dimly, against a background of star- 
strewn purple, he could discern two figures 
leaning over the balcony rail 

““T've never went with a woman before, 
Rosie ‘ 

She laughed a low, slightly mocking 
laugh. ‘‘Ah've heerd that ches'nut."’ 

“It’s true. Rosie, I love you.” 

“Don't say that thataway,”’ 
pleaded in an uncertain voice. 
any other way.” 

“*What way, Rosie?”’ 

“As if yo’ meant it, Jerry.’ 

The boy below gave a gasp that could 
have been audible half a city block away. 
So here he was, the man whom 
High-Low and the Judge had been hunting 
for three days. He must warn him 

‘“‘Jerry.’" The word came dreamily from 
the girl's lips, faintly reverberating 
Ah'm a sweet bud, Ah reckon, Ah am.”’ 

The boy below caught the note of bitter 
wistfulness and inated what it meant 

“Rosie,” Jerry said, and there was a de- 


79, 


the girl 
“Say it 


Lady 






““you're too 


termined note in his voice, *‘) 
nice a girl to be hangin’ round a shebang 


like this. You clear out o’ here, an’ when 
I get a steady job I'll come for yo’, an’ 
Rosie, then we'll get hitched up proper 
How about it?”’ 

The boy, leaning against. the porch- 
pillar below listening, saw the door of the 
neighboring dive open. He crept into 
deeper shadow as he noted who came out 
of it. The Judge! Was it the Judge? 
Then he must warn Jerry. Yes, and if he 
did, Jerry would go and kill the Judge or 


. the Judge would kill Jerry. 


HO in hell're you, anyway, 
snoopin’ round here?"’ cried 
a raw voice just inside the saloon 
“If yo're a deputy, git out ‘fore yo're 
carried out. In my place gentlemen 
is safe, law or no law = 
There followed a stream of pro 
fanity which illuminated its subject's 
ancestry with a scarlet effulgence 
“Ah reckon,”’ the boy heard Rosie 
saying in her attractive drawl, 
‘that Parable Jack don't like some 
body. He's mahty particular.”’ 
The boy crept around the cornet 
of the building and at a cobwebbed 
window rubbed clear a dusty pane 
The Judge—if it were the Judge 
was sitting on the edge of a table 
regarding Parable Jack with bleak 
impassivity. He was a wiry persotr 
of forty-odd with a face as deter 
mined as a spring trap. He 
speaking, but so softly that the boy 
could not make out that which he 
seemed to be unwillingly releasing 
from between the thin lips 
friend o' yourn, 


was 


‘Lookin’ fur a 
eh2?"’ bellowed Parable. The long 
barkeeper turned about. “‘Anybody 
here knows a maverick what an 


swers to the name o’ Jerry Hawley?" 
The boy heard a sudden shuffling 
on the porch and a sharp exclam 
ation. 
“Jerry! There was fright in the 
girl's low cry 
The blue-eyed Johnny, staring into the 
saloon, saw a figure shake itself free of 
smoke and shadows by the farther wall 

“Jerry, shore! Ben hangin’ ‘round that 
Rosie-skirt-o'-yourn Find Rosie an’ |! 
reckon yo’ find Jerry!" 

Once more the boy heard the shuffle 
overhead. 

‘“Jerry!’’ Rosie whispered, ‘don't go 
‘way. Ah kin hide yo’-all so no sheriff 
won't find yo’ ever.” 

‘It ain't the sheriff,”’ said Jerry in a low, 
sharp voice. “‘It's my pardner or it’s 
somebody else that I'm wantin’ to sce 
An’ it ain't my pardner, fer no man‘d talk 
to him the way Parable talked an’ git past 
the second goddam.” 

In a single bound the blue-eyed Johnny 
was under the balcony 

‘Jerry!’ he called in a muffled voice 

**Who's there?”’ 

“It's the Judge. 
laying for you!’ 

“T'll show him who's layin’ for who!” 

‘‘Jerry—honey!"’ It was Rosie's voice, 
frantic and quivering with great fear 


High-Low says he’s 














Jerry flung her aside. The boy heard his 
quick steps as he left her. Through the 
open saloon door came Parable’s voice 

Ili tell him shore An’ ef he’s got 
money comin’ to him, he'll show up all 
right.” 

The blue-eyed Johnny was impelled to 
fling himself on the Judge as he came out, 
but he thought about it a second too long 
The man was hurrying down the street 
In the saloon there was a commotion as of 
some one upsetting chairs and tables in 
his haste, and Johnny Blue Eyes leaped for 
the entrance to block Jerry S progress 
But half a second earlier Jerry had thrust 
himself against those doors from the other 
side. One of them struck the blue-eyed 
Johnny ignominiously in the face as High 
Low's partner and Rosie's lover swept 
recklessly to his revenge. The boy reeled 
secing stars, but he pulled himself to- 
gether and staggered in the direction the 
two men had taken 

““Jerry!"’ he called 

From the balcony came a sobbing call 
like an echo: “‘Jerry! 

A gun barked three times in quick suc- 
cession 

The boy stopped in his tracks and stood 
frozen, it seemed, solid. His head seemed 
to float, his body seemed to slip He 
fainted 


HE first thing he knew was a faraway 

commotion of voices and many feet 
running. He remembered the shots and 
wondered where he had been hit and why 
he felt no pain. He passed his hands over 
what seemed to him in his dazed state at 
least three pairs of arms and legs and came 
upon no blood 

Some one gave a shout The boy stag 
gered forward and became a part of a 
jostling mass moving toward a central 
point 

Hey, bring along that lantern! 

The boy squirmed his way forward 

through the crowd 

Through the neck, by God!'" some one 
exclaimed 

Hell of a good shot, I call it, on a dark 
night 

Reckon he wanted him bad 

Damn fluke!"’ 

The boy was at the crowd's inner edge 
He gave a gasp that was at the same time 
Yellow light was falling on the 
rigid, bloodless face of a young man scarce 
older than himself 

Jerry! 

There was a brief flow of comment, then 
silence 

Yo’ take his legs,"’ some one directed 
“We'll fetch him indoors.’ 

But a new element came out of the dark 
ness and interposed. Through the crowd 
a burly figure came, pushing back the 
creatures who stood in his way as a vigor- 
ous swiminer pushes back the waters 

Gimme that light.’ 

High-Low! 

The giant took the lantern and set it 
flown again hard and sank on his knees 
beside the head of the dead man 

“Yo' goddam little mud-chewin’ son-of 


a sob 


a , he murmured in a voice so gentle 
that it made the forbidden epithet sound 
like a caress “Yo goddam little crow 


eatin’ tool!’ 

He gulped. ‘Come out of it, yo’ poor 
kid. How the hell d’'yo reckon I'm goin’ 
to pull single trace on a two-mule out- 


fit? Yo’ miserable little card-sharpin’ 
son-of-a——"" 

The tears rolled down his checks, 
gleaming in the lantern light, as the giant 
poured out his grief in words such as no 
man—the boy said to himself, awe-struck 

could ever have used before for so tender 
an office There was nothing profane, 
obscene or vile, it seemed, that he did not 
weave into his fantastic elegy; nothing that 
a man in the extreme of hate could say 
about his worst enemy which he did not 
utter in tearful lament for his friend. 

The men round about, one by one, un- 
There were sniffles and incrimina- 
ting coughs 

“Any notion who done it?”’ asked some- 
one with head thrust violently forward. 

High-Low stood up. ‘‘Hell, yes. I 
know the son-of-a what done it.”’ 

There was a murmur that became a roar, 
a sullen, blood-thirsty roar. Some one 
called for a rope 

‘‘Judas, a rope!"’ grunted che giant 
contemptuously. ‘‘He's in Wyoming by 
this time.’ Then, with a gesture toward 
the body at his feet, ““Where kin I take 
him?"’ 

‘His duds is in my place,"’ said a voice 
which the boy recognized as Parable 
Jack's. ‘‘Up the street a piece.”’ 

The giant picked the body up as though 
it were that of a child and followed the 
dive-keeper with long strides 

The boy followed with the crowd, 
heavily, mechanically. It occurred to him 
that it might be well to write “‘finis’’ to 
the night's adventure and seek the bed 
which was waiting for him at the Hotel 
Excelsior. But he could not get it out of 
his mind that Jerry and Rosie and High- 
Low too—even wicked High-Low—were 
people he had known a long time, and it 
seemed cold and unfeeling to leave them 
in their darkness or their pain as though 
they were strangers 

The giant went into the saloon with 
his burden, and the crowd filed in after 
him and filed out again like mourners at 
a cardinal’s lying-in-state. At last the 
boy himself slipped in shyly with blue 
eves wide 

On a plank in the middle of the room, 
supported on two chairs, lay the body. 
A soiled sheet was over it, and in the heavy 
shadows cast by a hanging lamp in the rear 
of the room it looked as though it were 
carved in creamy marble. High-Low was 
standing by the bar staring at it. Parable 
Jack with a fresh cigar between his teeth 
filled his glass and filled it again, not this 
time with lemonade. The man drained 
it like an automaton 

Where, the boy asked himself breath- 


lessly, was Rosie? 


COV ered 


NUMBER of women were about, and 
he wondered whether one of them 
could possibly be the girl with the soft 
Southern voice whose love-words he had 
eaves-dropped upon. He studied one after 
the other. No, this creature spreading her 
bloated face over a sleeping cowpuncher’s 
that was not Rosie; and this other 
snoring on a bench, her tawdry dress 
stained and torn—that was not Rosie 
either. There was a girl with round blood- 
shot eyes staring at the sheeted figure 
‘LT ain't afraid of any man, drunk or sober,”’ 
she was saying in a shrill voice, “but I sure 
dislike corpses.'" No, that certainly was 
not Rosie. 


80 


Where was she? 

Parable jack at the bar was looking 
about, evidently asking himself the same 
questicn. 

“If you're lookin’ for Rosie,”’ said a 
girl with the taffy hair, lifting her head 
from a bench, yawning, “‘she’s gone to 
jump in the crick.”’ 

“What the hell!"’ 

“Sure thing. But she'll be back. There 
ain't enough water in that crick to wash 
your hair.” 

The swinging doors were pushed slowly 
open, so slowly that to the boy there was 
something ghostly about it. He jumped 
when the face appeared and felt chills 
running over him, for it seemed to hang 
for an instant suspended. 

‘Hello, Rosie!"* sang out the girl with 
the taffy hair. “‘Come back from the 
dead?” 

The boy stared. Rosie! 

She was slender and not tall and seemed 
scarcely to lift her feet, so slowly she 
moved toward the figure silent under the 
sheet. 

The boy saw High-Low set his glass, 
half-drained, on the bar. 

The girl stood still beside the two chairs, 
the plank, the sheet, the rigid body, and 
her fingers passed back and forth in the air 
over it as though she were caressing some 
one 

“Jerry! Jerry!" 

The boy saw High-Low drop his foot 
from the bar rail a go slowly toward the 
girl. 

Across the body of the dead, the man and 
the woman who had loved him confronted 
each other. 

‘You know Jerry?”’ he asked. 

She nodded. She seemed suddenly a 
child, dumb with grief. 

“Couldn't locate him for three days. 
Thought he was stewed somewhere, 
though that wasn't like him either. I 
reckon it was you that had him corraled.”” 

“Ah reckon.” 

“You was the first then that ever roped 
him." 

“He told me that. Ah reckoned it was 
jest talk.”’ 

High-Low shook his head. ‘Yo’ 
reckoned wrong. That kid was the poor- 
est hand at lyin’ lever see. He just didn't 
know how.” 

“Ah reckon down deep Ah knew it 
was—straight goo |s."’ 

He looked at her with a look which 
seemed to say that he was grateful that she 
had recognized Jerry for what he was. 
But the look as it rested on her changed. 
Gratitude became admiration, admiration 
cooled and became the connoisseur’s ap- 
praisal. The lavender shadows in her 
white face quivered faintly. 

The blue-eyed Johnny, watching from 
his keg top, watched with straining eyes, 
conscious that a drama was unfolding. 


IGH-LOW was rolling a cigarette. 

He offered it to her. She took it me- 
chanically and mechanically puffed as he 
held a lighted match to it. His eyes 
hunted hers but did not find them. 

“Can't say I blame Jerry much,"’ he 
drawled. ‘‘Generally knew what he was 
about.” 

The boy felt something in him that was 
like a stab. He stared at Rosie. A con- 
temptuous smile was on the purple lips 
that made her Took cheap and old, but it 
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| a hand- 
some soft shirt ought to 
be, Trump 4s. It is per- 
fectly cut. It is tailored 
as only Arrow can tailor 
a gentleman’s shirt—to 

fit the gentleman. It 
has a smart Arrow col- 





lar tailored on the shirt. 
It has a quiet, sleek look 
because its fabric is an 
excellent broadcloth. It 
looks uncommonly easy 
and self-respecting. It 
costs one-dollar-ninety- 
five cents only* any- 
where. It is made by 
Arrow... In short, 
Trump offers you what 
big business calls ‘‘a well- 
rounded proposition.” 


} *Not to be passed over lightly. 
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vanished and she was 
and thought the \boy 


tiful 


young again 
ravishingly beau- 


Ah reckon Ah don't require any guff,”’ 
Ah'd be obliged if yo'-al'd 
They's wiadbags 


she said, ‘‘an 
jest keep it fo’ yo'self 
that jest needs it to live.” 

High-Low took the rebuff with a warm, 
generous smile. For an instant, across the 
sculptured sheet they seemed to challenge 
each other. ‘Yo’ shore can't blame a 
stranger for recognizin’ a three-X-with- 
trimmin’s set-up when he sees it."’ 

She shrugged her shoulders and tried 
to look anywhere except at him, but there 
was something in the steady look of his 
large, animal-like eyes which drew her 
own slowly around to his 

Once more her lips curled 


The spell 


broke. She moved toward the narrow 
stairs in the rear. But Parable Jack barred 
her way 


None o’ that now. If that there gentle- 
man wants entertainment yo’ got to urnish 
ay 

She flung back her head abruptly and 
with a sidelong glance at the shrouded 
figure of what had been her lover she went 
to a battered piano and banged out a cheap 
march 

Is that entertainment?” 
her shoulder to Parable 

She collapsed on the final note but had 
herself in hand again in a moment and was 
playing a cheap song. High-Low joined 
her, leaning against the instrument and 
Aceping his eves on her tace She seemed 
to feel them there even when she 
staring at the keys, for once as she looked 
up quickly the boy, watching near-by, 
saw her eyes flutter like startled birds 


she called over 


was 





IGH-LOW asked her to sing, and she 

sang in a voice that was like a good 
violin out of tune. He asked her to smoke, 
and she smoked; he asked her to drink, and 
she drank. Once or twice she looked up at 
him frightened. He loomed over her 
enormously; he played with her, released 
her, said good-by, returned, whispered to 
her, fondled her, mocked at her. She be- 
came frantic and ran away from him. He 
pursued her, caught her, kissed her, made 
her laugh. Made her laugh! 

The boy watched the game, stunned and 
half paralyzed. He was conscious of a hot 
wave swelling through him which he rec- 
ognized as fever. The air was suffocating. 
He made his way, stumbling clumsily, into 
the night. 

Under the stars the air was cool and 
clean and fragrant of the prairie. He felt 
his teeth chattering and bit them hard to- 
gether. The street running eastward to 
the hotel was dark except for a yellow 
gleam here and there peering between 
drawn curtains. He ial fl idea of the 
time. He moved with unsteady, swaying 
body in the direction of the Excelsior but 
stopped abruptly. He tried to press on, 
but there was a wall which had not before 
been there, a wall monstrously high, 
which would not let him get past the place 
where he had seen Jerry lying, dail cal 
white-faced He could see through the 
wall; he could see a light or two through 
it and stars, but he could not pass through 
it himself 

He crept backward with his face to the 
barrier, frightened, awed, overpoweringly 
solitary, and was startled when a voice 
brought him back to himself to find that 
he was once more under the porch of 
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Education Costs Too Man 


blame the deans. I would blame the sys- 
tem which makes babies of full-grown 
males with hair on their chests 

As for criticism of the pedagogy of the 
colleges, I have none to offer, never having 
come into close contact with it. My criti- 
cism will be just what I promised—a mat- 
ter of simple arithmetic. What I propose 
proving is that the system cannot perpetu- 
ate itself unless a college education, in 
addition to whatever else it may bestow, 
will about eighty years of 
healthy productivity. I doubt that it has 
or ever will have that power 

Let us bégin with a young man who 
wins his degree at the age of twentv-two 

Under the system we have now evolved 
he goes to work at the bottom. He isn't 
even seli-supporting in most cases. About 
one year is required before his earnings 
support him as he has been accustomed 


also assure 


A{M going to assume that he will marry 
a woman college graduate, both because 
that is probably what he will do and be 
cause we are dealing with the question of 
whether or not this highly expensive sys- 
tem we have built up is self-perpetuating 
Moreover, I do not have to limit my typi- 
cal case to the legal profession. All sorts 
of engineers have just as difficult a time 
getting started 
If the young graduate goes into journal- 
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ism, he will probably start at $25 to $35 a 
week—which is considerably more thaa 
he is worth at the time—and he will have 
done well if he is earning $100 a week two 
years later. If he is a doctor, he must spend 
four years in college before he can even 
be admitted to medical school, where 
he must spend another three or four years. 
After that he will serve one or two years 
as an interne in a hospital, and he will 
then be ready to step out and begin at the 
very bottom without an office, without the 
thousands of dollars worth of scientific 
equipment the modern doctor needs and 
without social position, unless all of these 
are provided by his father. If he is ready 
to marry on his earnings at the age of 
thirty, he may well be proud of himself 

I do not maintan that thirty is the usual 
age at which college graduates actually do 
marry. We know better than that-—and 
we also know the reason. Many of them 
can still count on parental assistance 

All right! Let's get back to our college 
graduate of the present day, who is finally 
and firmly on his feet at the age of thirty 
so that he can marry on his own earnings 
and live in a manner satisfactory to him- 
self and wife 

We will now assume that this young 
couple have a baby when Papa is thirty-one 
years of age. We are not greatly con- 
cerned with Mama's age. This baby is a 
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Parable Jack's; under the balcony of Rosie! 

He breathed deeply in and out, fighting 
down the chepalan, upsurging forces 
which were attempting to rob him of 
consciousness. 

“*Yo'-all are mahty strong, ain't yo? 
said a quavering voice. ‘“The way yo’-all 
hefted me up the stairs yo’d thought Ah 
weighed jest nothin’ at all. What's yo'r 
name?” 

**High-Low’s what they call me.’ 

“*Mine's Rosie.”’ 

The boy gasped and felt the upsurging 
shadows getting the better of him. He 
tore at his collar with savage, icy fingers. 

Suddenly he became aware of the sound 
of frenzied sobbing, punctuated by the 
fierce words of High-Low's importunate 
love-making. 

He staggered out into the prairie. He 
tripped and fell and rose again, kicking 
at the obstruction which had laid him low 
as though it were an enemy. He began to 
run, and as he ran a thousand demons of 
horror and fear rose up out of the growth, 
waist-high, through which he waded 
and whipped him on, on and farther on, 
alone, a. alone, through a world of 
unrelieved blackness and chaos. His 
hands were over his face so that he could 
not see the quiet, law-abiding stars. 

Exhausted at last, he fell and began to 
sob. A late moon came, making the sage- 
brush a sea of silver 

The sea of silver became a sea of gold. 
He drank the morning light. Then with 
blue eyes burning he returned slowly to 
the sleeping town, to face the dark thing 
he had sought and fled from—life, the 
piteous, loathsome, resplendent, bewilder- 
ing and obscure. 


y Years 


son, and he is going to college exactly as 
Papa did; in other words, we are going to 
test out the system as it now stands. The 
boy will therefore be dependent upon 
Papa for not less than twenty-five years. 
Toward the close he may not be entirely 
dependent, but in other cases of course he 
will be and for an even longer period of 
time. But if the period is twenty-five 
years Papa will have reached the age of 
fifty-six when his burden is finally lifted 
from his shoulders. And don't forget 
that for the greater part of that twenty- 
five years it will have been growing heav- 
ier and heavier annually. 

The most authoritative statistics we 
have on this subject indicate that they must 
have five children. However, those statis- 
tics are not confined to college graduates. 
They are general. On the whole, I believe 
that we might lop twenty per cent. in 
favor of college folk, not because of their 
educations, but because they live in that 
economic stratum which gets better food, 
shelter and care than the average. Let's 
require of them only four children to 
survive. They will not have these chil- 
dren at the rate of one annually. We know 
that from every-day observation. They 
probably will not even have one child 
every two years, but let's grant that they 
dg, Then the second child is born when 
Papa is thirty-three, the third when he is 
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thirty-five and the last child when he is 
thirty-seven 

Now add twenty-five to thirty-seven and 
you will have the age at which Papa 
finally finishes his job of rearing a family 
under this system. If my arithmetic is 
correct that age is sixty-two, and unless 
all the life insurance companies are woozy 
in the head, that is beyond the age at 
which a man can be sure that he will be 
physically able to discharge the respon- 
sibality 

[ realize that in setting up this mathe- 
matical generality I am necessarily leaving 
the way wide open for the defenders of the 
present system to call attention to the 
fact that no generalization of this type ts 
or can be absolutely accurate. I know that 
just as well as they do, but I can't cite the 
life history of thousands of individual 
graduates I have to generalize in this 
In defense of the mathematical 
however, I cite the 


manner 
results here outlined 
fact that college graduates actually do not 
average four children to the family nor 
anything approximating four The statis 
tics are not complete, but they are never- 
theless voluminous. They have been gath- 
ered by quite a number of colleges for 
both men and women, and invariably they 
show that the average number of children 
perpetuate the breed of 
college graduates Therefore don't care 
what the critics of my mathematical for- 
mula may say with regard to its details— 
the essential fact will still remain that they 
are not a self-perpetuating breed even now. 
There is good ground for the assertion that 
they never have been. And the present 
drift in this country indicates that they 
will be even less so ten years hence. 


cannot possibly 


S LONG as higher education was con- 
A ined to only one or two per cent. of 
the populace this was not a matter of 
primary importance, but w hat we are now 
attempting in this country is actually to 
make it a democratic common right for 
every boy and girl. In order to do that we 
must make it fit a few biological and 
mathematical facts. But instead of doing 
so, we are steadily drifting in the opposite 
direction. Let me cite just one amazing 
proof I number among my acquaintances 
a nurse in the public health service w ho is 
paid $37.50 a week and is not likely ever 
to receive more than $50 a week, but a 
college education was required before she 
could even file an application for the job 
Thar, | falls not far short of 
stark insanity 

The much abused and lampooned college 
product who office with 
nothing to offer but his diploma and his 


maintain, 


wades into an 


inexperienced youth, but who nevertheless 
expects a good job at good pay has never 
aroused my angry resentment, in spite of 
the fact that I have been annoyed by scores 
of the type—and I am not a college man 
I can see his side of the case so clearly that 
I feel very sorry for him. The world has 
played i dirty trick on him, as I see it 
When I had spent four years learning 
my profession I was just as cocky as he 
could possibly be, but I had the goods to 
back up my been a 
staff correspondent of a big daily news 
paper, signing my name over w hat I 
wrote. I had traveled widely. I could sit 
down in a court room and report any kind 
of a trial in the question-and-answer form 
By leaving out what wasn't essential, | 


pretensions I hac 


managed to have a stenographic report of 
what was essential—a stenographic report 
in long hand and ready for the printers. 
In order to do that I had become a pretty 
good trial lawyer. I knew the principles 
of banking, railroading, civil government 
and practical politics. I had sat in con- 
ference on editorial policies, I had been an 
executive in charge of the entire news- 
gathering forces of a large daily paper. 
That position came to me because I was 
the logical man—at the age of nineteen. 
And I don’t think that I was a bit brighter 
than scores of boys of the same age all 
around me. 


Y ONE great advantage was that I 

began working for wages at the age 
of seventeen, which is an ideal age for a boy 
to begin learning—doing under the super- 
vision of abler men who are performing 
before his eyes the work they tell him 
about 

My other advantage was that I had to 
make good or go hungry. That sharpens 
a fellow's wits amazingly. The things 
you have to do in order to eat you can learn 
to do in much less time than in a school, 
where they count merely in credits toward 
graduation. I can lecture to you until your 
hair is gray, expounding the important 
fact that five from ten leave five, and in a 
sudden crisis you may find yourself hazy 
on subtraction, but once you have sub- 
tracted five dollars from your own ten 
dollars for which you have labored and 
sweated and have taken account of what 
must be done with the remaining five in 
order that you may live, you are no longer 
in the slightest danger of forgetting that 
five from ten leave five. Your life pom Prac 
tation as an honest citizen become involved 
in the calculation. You don't dare make 
mistakes. And you don't. 

We are taking too much time out of a 
definitely limited human life to prepare 
the unfortunate victim for living. In his 
latest book George Bernard Shaw remarks 
that even the common schools take nine 
years of a child's life to teach him to speak, 
read and write his mother tongue—and 
are none too successful, at that. He also 
remarks that one year should suffice. 
Somehow we have got to come closer to 
the age of puberty as the theoretical limit 
for dependency and schooling. Not the 
limit for education, of course, because that 
should continue as long as life. 

| marvel at the young men over the age 
of twenty who remain devoted to their 
studies, obedient to parents and deans 
and not distracted by escapades, love 
affairs, wanderlust and what was for me 
the most powerful demand of all—to earn 
my own living. I simply had to do that 
or die. From the time I was seventeen I 
had love affairs, but I could no more have 
sent flowers to a girl after buying them 
with Papa's money than I could have 
chewed off my right hand. I have never 
since been so egotistically and noisily 
assertive of my manhood as I was at about 
the age of nineteen—and that seems to 
me, as I look back, quite normal. I would 
fight at the drop of a hat, I had to swagger, 
I questioned the authority of every one. 
Any one who bossed me had to prove his 
superiority by actual performance. And 
that also seems to me, as I look back, 
quite normal 

I got over it quite easily and naturally 
by being thrown with men who were amply 
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able to prove their superiority. They did 
it every hour of the 1009 They kept me 
busy learning; I yielded them respect, in 
spite of all the tom-fool notions to which 
youth is heir. 

Now that seems to me the right course 
of a boy's education. The thought of what 
my record in college might have been 
appals me. I was already getting out of 
hand in high school. I believed I was 
smarter than at least one-fourth of my 
teachers and more skilful in the caings 
I really liked to do than half of them 
That also seems to me quite normal. What 
I needed was the severest discipline in the 
world—which is to be catapulted into a 
world of work and surrounded by men who 
could take the starch out of me fifty times 
a day without ever laying a hand on me. 
That turned the starch into iron. 

That's what a boy needs. Puberty is 
biting him—but he doesn’t know it. 

It seems to me that a normal, healthy 
young man needs to go through a period 
of noisy, clumsy, ridiculous anarchy iicine 
which he imagines that his hand is against 
every one and the whole world is against 
him. And the cure for this is to give him 
something to do so that he can work off 
this healthy smart-aleck instinct by acquir- 
ing the skill upon which he will later base 
such an honest boast that he doesn’t even 
have to utter it. 


DON'T know how to tell the colleges 

what to do, and I am not going to try. 
The nearest I could come to a suggestion is 
to launch a council of perfection that I will 
admit in advance is impossible, but the 
germ of my idea is in it, and I offer it for 
that reason only. 

The perfect system of education for a 
boy, I believe, would be an apprenticeship 
to his father beginning at a very early age. 
He might begin by carrying his father’s 
lunch to him, and this should be repre- 
sented as a high honor accompanied by the 
reward of being permitted to watch his 
wonderful father do the wonderful work 
that—as the boy would understand it— 
made father respected by all the world. 
Later he might be permitted to remain for 
longer periods of time and make himself 
useful in very small ways, but he would 
learn to handle his father’s tools. These 
tools might be either books or test tubes 
or electricalequipment. Stilllater he would 
be permitted to use the tools to fashion 
the easiest thing that his father had to 
make; but his father should use these things 
—or at least pretend that he expected to 
use them— from the beginning. Eventu- 
ally that boy would be fired with such de 
termination to equal and finally excel his 
father that it would become the passion of 
his life. 

I know that this system cannot actually 
be introduced either tomorrow or next 
year, but I believe the idea behind it is 
sound. 

What we are doing is to make a slave 
of Papa, and it is well calculated to make 
a baby of Son. In the back of our minds, 
no doubt, is the revolt against child labor, 
but we must not forget the marvelous 
ability that so frequently blooms in early 
youth if given a chance. Consider how 
many of our greatest artists—in every 
realm of art—were already great at twenty- 
five or even long before, no matter whether 

gthe world waited several decades to recog- 
nize their genius or applauded at once. 
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Hundreds of boys in their teens have been 
great navigators. Captain Joshua Barney, 
one of the naval heroes of our War for 
Independence and the War of 1812 sailed 
a large merchant ship across the Atlantic 
from Baltimore at the age of seventeen. 
He brought it through storms that opened 
its seams and saved its cargo of wheat, one 
of the most dangerous cargoes a leaky 
ship can carry. Not only that; when the 
cargo was seized illegally in the port of 
destination, he handled all the dinheunaie 
r* presentations necessary to bring restofa- 
tion and apology. He borrowed the large 
sums necessary to restore his ship to good 
condition and sailed it back across the 
Atlantic 


ANNIBAL, the Carthagenian general, 

was recognized as one of the greatest 
cavalry commanders on earth at the age 
of thirteen. Napoleon Bonaparte proved 
to the world that he was the greatest 
artillerist in Europe in his early twenties, 
and the record indicates that he could just 
as easily have proved this even sooner. 
The foundations of many great industrial 
and commerical enterprises have been laid 
by men who, under our present system, 
would still be answerable to school au- 
thorities for the hour at which their bed- 











room lights might be switched off. 

A boy of seventeen is already champing 
at the bit to play at being a man; I believe 
he has got to play at least a little bit in 
order to grow a man’s stature. That seems 
to me a physiological necessity. Of course, 
if you can complete our present system by 
giving him an assurance of about eighty 
years of health and mature strength, 
allright. But until you do that, I plead for 
the lad that he lives only once hs Fe quite 
sensibly eager to be at it. Also I can't 
help thinking of his papa because I am 
a papa. 

Human beings have been accustomed 
since the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary, to think of their children as 
assets. ‘“‘Give us sturdy sons’’ has been 
their prayer since before the dawn of 
record history. But we are trying to re- 
verse all that in one generation. I have 
no more reason to think that my children 
will ever be an asset to me than I have to 
expect a rain of manna on the front lawn. 
They are going to be liabilities. 

No wonder we have a declining birth 
rate among those who expect to educate 
their children according to the present 
system. It is inevitable. Also I do not 
marvel that companionate marriage is sug- 
gested, in view of the fact that grown men 
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and wotnen whose sex needs are even greater 
than those of their parents are still held 
under the restraints of infancy. Some- 
thing of that sort would come into vogue 
whether we gave it a name or not if the 
present system continued. Even the most 
ancient tribal chieftain who wanted to 
keep all of his progeny under his own tents 
had the decency to provide them wives 
and husbands in due season—and pay the 
bill. But the fathers and mothers of this 
day are making no such demand, nor have 
they the funds to meet the bill. 

We have suddenly expanded a system 
that grew up long ago and are trying to 
make a democratic institution of what was 
essentially aristocratic or plutocratic. The 
learned man was a consecrated man, often 
designed for the priesthood. Now we 
want even the bond salesman to wear a 
Phi Beta Kappa key. 

Well, it simply can’t be done. That's 
my opinion. And I base it on simple 
mathematics. 

We don't live so long that we can spend 
the first quarter of a century getting ready 
to start. We don't produce enough to 
pay any such bill for education. And 
finally, but probably just as important as 
the mathematics, we haven't discovered 
any means for moving the age of puberty. 


Through Hell to Glory 


friends were thus all in the same platoon 
and to each, soon, the story of the battle 
became the story of the platoon 

At the break of dawn the platoon went 
over 

The objective was the canal behind the 
terrible Hindenburg lines, about 3,000 
yards distant 

The formation was of squad columns 
The four squads of the platoon went in 
four files of eight men, each squad headed 
by its corporal. At the head of the pla- 
toon was Lieutenant Willis, with Latham 
close by \ little behind came the two 
section sergeants. John Cleary being one 
of these Behind Cleary came the two 
squads of his section, headed, as we have 
seen, onc by Eggers and the other by 
O'Shea. In each squad, behind the cor 
poral came the gunner carrying the tripod; 
behind the gunner came the loader or 

feeder’ carrying the gun; then, still in 
file came the other six men, cach bearing 
a bit like a drummer crossing the street to 
two heavy cases of ammunition 


the hotel 

T THE top of the rise, the platoon 
A came under enemy fire. The way 
now was along a slightly down-sloping 
plain toward a shallow valley 

The platoon, in four files, advanced 
steadily and calmly Under their heavy 
loads, they would trudge forward some fifty 
or sixty yards, then plump down in shell 
holes for a minute's rest. The objective 
was the canal, an open cut in their sector, 
over a tunnel further to the right; the direc- 
tion was toward Le Catelet, a village on 
the other side of the canal 

They now entered the valley. They were 
being raked by machine-gun fire from 
Vendhuile to the left, from Guillemont 
Farm to the right, from the Knoll, ahead, 


Continued from page 59 


and from “‘unmopped"’ nests on the slopes 
on both sides behind them. Ahead they 
could see great ‘‘5 star’’ tanks, veritable 
Behemoths, waddling along. 

Here Jack Cleary fell with a bullet 
through his stomach. Eggers moved up 
to his place, becoming the section sergeant. 

The platoon went on. A few yards, 
then a drop in a shell hole panting. The 
situation was becoming more and more 
difficult. Groups of the enemy, suddenly 
appearing from holes, came at them. Their 
job was not to give heed to such swirlings, 
but to keep going ahead and bring up their 
machine guns where soon they would be 
dreadfully needed when the infantry would 
have reached its objective, and would 
consolidate against the inevitable counter- 
attacks. They defended themselves with 
their automatics, and in each squad there 
was one good shot carrying a rifle. 

To the right was a great tank in trouble. 
An officer, hanging out of the open door, 
was signaling. While the platoon stopped 
in shell holes, Lieutenant Willis, under 
heavy fire, crossed over to the tank. It had 
swerved from its direction, and Willis set 
it right 

The tank, flipping its tail as it turned, 
started rolling on at its grotesque gait 
Willis returned to the platoon. He was in 
a shell hole just in front of the one shelter- 
ing Eggers and Robins, New York boys 
Eggers broke a package of cigarettes and 
passed one to Robins. They had time for 
a few puffs when Lieutenant Willis turned 
tow a the platoon, half-rose and raised his 
hand in the signal that means “‘Forward 
again." Just then a bullet burst open his 
chest 

Latham, Eggers and Robins were im- 
mediately by his side. The wound was a 
gaping one, the blood was pouring out, 
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the dressings they tried to apply seemed 
futile and Lieutenant Willis went out like 
a light. 

In the Army Book of Decorations, under 
the awards of the Distinguished Service 
Cross, the following citation stands: 


Edward Willis, First Lieutenant 1o7th 
Infantry, 27th Division. Near Ronssoy, 
France, September 29, 1918. He displayed 
remarkable gallantry in leading his pla- 
toon of machine guns for more than 2,000 
yards under terrific machine-gun fire 
Even after being mortally wounded and 
unable to advance further, he continued to 
urge his men on. Posthumously awarded 
The medal was presented to his widow, 
Mrs. Edward Willis. 


Latham now took command; Eggers 
became platoon sergeant and O'Shea sec- 
tion sergeant. It was now Latham who 
raised his hand. Out of the shell holes the 
remaining men of the platoon staggered 
under their heavy loads and walked on. 

They now entered the smoke. A smoke 
barrage had been put down by their artil- 
lery to hide and shield their raw and ex- 
posed left flank; a breeze took hold of this 
smoke and filled with it the little valley 
along the bottom of which they were 
advancing. In a few moments everything 
had vanished to their right and their left 
and they were groping forward like blind 
men. 

At the end of another half hour, the 
smoke became so thick that Latham, 
Eggers and O'Shea decided they must wait 
until it cleared up, as it was impossible to 
keep direction. There were now only four- 
teen men left in the platoon out of the 
orpginal thirgy-nine: Sergeant Latham, 
Corporals Eggers, O'Shea, Thompson and 
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ELECTRIC RADIO SET @ 


99 sor this PACKARD 
SUPER 8—$250 A.C. 





Direct From Our Factory 





Today’s greatest radio! A 

truly sensational offer! $5000.00 
The Ejight-tube PackarRD to Back Our 
A. C. Electric Radio — a GUARANTEE 











regular $250 set—shipped 
to any home in the U. S. at direct from factory 
price of only $99. And to prove our claims we 
will ship this set to your home on 





The PACKARD Engineers 


have invented this most unusual, powerful SUPER- 
Eight Tube Radio. Astonishing volume and tone quali- 
ty. Remarkable selectivity and long-distance recep- 
tion. Leading radio engineers unanimously agree that 
there is no better radio made — regardless of price. 


Let us prove this by shipping a set to your home on 30 
days’ trial. Examine the set from A to Z. Let the most 
exacting critics pass on its merits. And if, after the 30 
day trial period, you are convinced that the Packard 
Eight-tube Electric is fully the equal of any console 
radio set selling up to $250—then, and only then, need 
you decide to keep it at our factory price of only $99 
—otherwise, return it. 


This marvelous set combines every new scientific dee 
velopment in receiving sets—possessing beauty, refine- 
ment, durability. Gets everything on the air from coast 
to coast—from Mexico into Canada, loudly, clearly, 
and distinctly. Only one dial to tune in all stations. 


You Save the Jobbers’, Dealers’ 
and Salesmen’s Profits 


The PACKARD Radio is shipped direct from our factory. 
All the in-between profits are deducted from the price of the 
set and instead of paying $250 you pay only $99. Quantity 
production, economy in selling, and only a small profit 
for the manufacturer makes this astounding offer possible. 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR 
30 days’ free trial offer me 


Don’t miss this opportunity. Mail coupon at once for complete inform- 
ation about the PACKARD A. C.—8 TUBE ELECTRIC RADIO and 
our liberal 30 days’ free trial offer. No obligation on your part. Our 


$5,000.00 cash bond backs up our guarantee. 


PACKARD RADIO CO. 


2323 Milwaukee Ave. Dept. 535 Chicago, Ill. 
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WORLD'S GREATEST RADIO 
Genuine Wainut Console Cabinet 


Eight powerful A. C. tubes and one genuine full- 
wave rectifying tube—nine tubes in all. Supreme 
quality throughout. Simple to operate. Connect the 
plug to electric socket and turn switch. Only one 
dial to tune. One hundred per cent electric. Hand- 
some walnut cabinet—two-tone genuine DUCO fin- 
ish. Metal trimming finished in old gold. Marvel- 
ous built-in, powerful speaker. Size of cabinet is 54 
inches high, 27 inches wide. 











Packard Radios are also 
made for BATTERY OPERATION 
PRICED AS LOW AS $53 
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s Packard Radio Company 

& 2323 Milwaukee Ave., Dept. 535 Chicago, Ill. 

+ I am interested in Packard Radios and your $5,000.00 
@ Bonded 30 days’ free trial offer and guarantee. Send 
®@ full details. 
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Rx | Privates Posser, Powers, 
Mur y, Klopfer, Binney, Brownley, Es: 
Allen, and Alchoff 


They were clinging to the side of an 
normous shell hole in the impenetrable 
night of the barrage smoke, while about 
ills were dropping and over them 
gun bullets passed in single 
flights or buzzing flocks 

At ten-thirty they established the two 
remaining Vickers in defensive position 
and prepared to hold the won ground at all 


them sl! 
machine 


costs 

But those boys were worrying! They 
lid not know that the infantry had been 
practically halted, that the 1o7th, torn, 
broken, decimated, its remnants scattered 


in desperately held shell holes and trenches, 
meeting with hand grenades attack after 
ittack from the flank, while still holding 
that precious flank and guarding the divi 
sion from the side and the corps and the 
ntire battlefield, and thus making possible 
the successful pe chown farther to the right, 
vas no longer going forward, was nailed 
down to earth, and that the platoon was 
now a spear-head well ahead and alone 

But they knew, these that they 
id not reached their objective—the canal 
behind the smoke 

So when in about thirty minutes the 
smoke began to lift, picking up their two 
remaining guns and their ammunition, 
they left the great shell hole and once more 


boys, 


laboriously worked forward for about 
three hundred yards 

UDDENLY came into blasts of ma- 

chine-gun fire from all sides. Into 
shell holes they went 

Here they consulted again—Latham, 
Eggers, O'Shea and Robins. The mystery 
of their loneliness worried them. They 


feared they had strayed from the right 
direction, and Eggers and Robins offered 
to reconnoiter 

The two alone started forward again, 
while the other twelve men held the shell 
holes with the two Vickers. Crawling, 
making short dashes, the two boys pointed 
some two hundred yards farther and came 
to a German trench on the side of the hill 
Gingerly inspecting it, they found it aban- 
And then, there it was, a little 
ways ahead, the canal, at its exit from the 
Their objective! Then bullets 
came—from behind. It looked very much 
as if they were being surrounded. The 
two boys started back toward their platoon 

Meanwhile, looking through his glasses, 
Latham from his shell hole had seen in the 
haze ahead a man signalling. He wore an 
American uniform; he was an officer 
Raising himself for a moment now and 
then, he was signalling as if for help 

Eggers and Robins, returning to the 
shell hole. came across this man. He was 
First Lieutenant Rosborough of the 3zor1st 
Tank Corps. His left arm was shattered, 
his face and hands were seared, his eyes 
were almost blind. He told them that his 
tank, struck by a direct hit of a German 
armor-piercing shell, lay disabled a little 
way to the right with 
thirteen killed or wounded 

They took him along, back to the shell 
holes where the platoon waited )’Shea, 
guns was peppering the ( Ger- 
mans over A ay who were filing to sur- 
round them. The men again conferred. 
It was decided to make for the tank, partly 
succor the wounded there, 


doned 


tunnel! 


at one of the 


in order to 


all of its crew of 





partly because some of its equipment— 
it was armed with a one pounder and two 
light Hotchkisses—might be of precious 
aid in organizing a defensive strong point. 

They knew by this time, that they were 
in advance of all other units, well in the 
German lines and practically cut off. So 
it was decided to send back for help. 
Corporal Robins, and Corporal Posser, 
another New York boy, volunteered to go 

in an effort to re-establish lizison, and to 
report if possible, the platoon’s position. 
Robins and Posser started to the rear, and 
this was the last the platoon was to see of 
them. The two boys, however, succeeded 
in their mission, passing between two 
enemy machine-gun nests on the way. 
Robins being wounded. For which 
action both later were given the Distin- 
guished Service Cross. 

With Posser and Robins well on their 
way, the twelve men who now were all 
that was left of the platoon, guided by 
Rosborough, went toward the tank 

A story of disaster was before them. A 
shell had struck the great machine squarely; 
four of the crew lay dead within. On the 
ground near-by three others of the crew 
lay wounded, with Second Lieutenant 
Potter badly hit in the head and tempo- 


rarily blinded. Thirty yards away in a 
large shell crater, to which they had 
crawled were four more, all wounded. 


Into the crater, Eggers, O'Shea, Latham 
and Williams transported .the other three 
who lay by the tank. Lieutenant Potter 
was placed in a small shell-hole near the 
big crater. This with the Germans shoot- 
ing all they had at the tank. Binney and 
Althoff, of the platoon, got up with one of 
the Vickers, but a bullet had pierced the 
water-jacket, making the gun useless. 

The rest of the squad with the other gun 
had not been able to come up. It was then 
that Sergeant Frank Williams, who, 
burned and shocked as he was, was caring 
for his lieutenant, Potter, told Eggers that 
there were two Hotchkiss light machine 
guns in the tank. Eggers and O'Shea went 
crawling across the fire-swept ground and 
entered the wrecked machine with its 
tangle of torn machinery and human dead, 
secured the machine guns and brought 
them back to the shell hole. 

One was out of order, but the other was 
good. Hastily that Hotchkiss was set up. 

Latham effected a hasty organization. 
Williams was called back and told off to 
assist Latham with the Hotchkiss. Lath- 
am remained gunner. Binney and Althoff 
were placed as lookouts on the lip of the 
crater. Eggers and O'Shea volunteered to 
go seek the rest of the platoon and to 
bring it up with its Vickers 

The position of the little band was now 


clear. They were well within the enemy 
lines, ahead of the American advance and 
cut off—five men with thirteen wounded. 


It was under those conditions th. two 
Summit boys, Alan Eggers and Tommie 
O'Shea, left the shelter of their big shell 
hole in an attempt to find the remaining 
Vickers and bring it up. 


HEIR first movement out into the open 
drew new fire from the machine guns 
and snipers on three sides of them. They 
went on, exploring shell holes in the hail 
of fire. And Eggers felt himself pivoted 
about and knocked to his knees. 
A bullet had ‘‘creased’’ him across the 


back of the neck and yet without touching 
88 








the vertebra. Never had there been a 
nicer distinction established between the 
blow that kills and the touch that spares. 

Knocked down by the blow, then stag- 
gering on dizzily, young Eggers went 
tumbling plumb into a shell hole—and 
found company there. The same strange 
hand of chance which had saved his life by 
the smallest fraction of a millimeter had 
sent his dizzy lunge toward what he was 
seeking. In the shell hole were Essel, 
Thompson, Powers, Murphy and the miss- 
ing machine gun! 

But meanwhile Tommie O'Shea had 
vanished. Returned to clear conscious- 
ness, Eggers lifted his eyes above the shell 
hole’s lip and anxiously scanned the pitted 
and blasted terrain. He could see no sign 
of his childhood friend. 

Tommie O'Shea, as a matter of fact, was 
at the time lying dead not far away. A 
bullet—perhaps from the same sniper who 
had so nearly done for Eggers—had struck 
him between the eyes. Eggers took com- 

mand in the shell hole he had reached 
Examining the Vickers, he saw that it had 
been struck several times and was no good 
The boys buried the lock deep into the 
earth so that, if captured, the gun would 
be still more commgleal useless. Powers 
had been badly wounded in the head; 
Murphy also was wounded. Ripping open 
their first-aid packages, they dressed each 
others’ woah. They then organized 
themselves for a last desperate ) ooo 
cleaning and loading their automatics and 
making a pile in the center of the hole, of 
the andes some still carried. 

In the great crater about thirty yards 
from the tank Latham, Binney and Althoff 
of the platoon and the wounded Sergeant 
Williams of the tank crew stood pd oan 
the six burned, wounded and shell-shocked 
tank-men and over Lieutenant Potter, 
wounded, scorched and for the time being 
blinded in both eyes. Before them, thirty 
yards away, was the wrecked tank with 
its four dead. And fifty yards behind, in 
another shell hole, were the rest of the 
men left of the platoon—Eggers, Powers, 
Murphy and Essel, three of them wounded. 

They were alone, out of touch of their 
outfits, mysteriously alone; and Germans, 
in trenches, in saps, in machine-gun im- 
lacements, were ahead to the right and 
shind 


HUS the long afternoon wore on. In 

the big crater, Binney and Althoff kept 
watch of the enemy, who, as time went on, 
organized attacks against the small Amer- 
ican force. Groups would work near along 
the deep communication trenches, then, 
coming out suddenly under a covering fire, 
would try to reach the marooned men. 

“Here they come from the right,” 
**Here they come from the left,’ Althoff or 
Binney would say, and Latham, ex-florist, 
turning the deadly aim of his Hotchkiss, 
would sprinkle them with streams of two 
hundred and fifty bullets a minute and nail 
them to the earth, while in the second 
shell hole, their Vickers useless, Eggers 
and his four waited tensely, automatic 
and grenades in hand, for the probable 
last stand. 

Twice everything seemed to be over, for 
twice the Hotchkiss jammed. But both 
times, dismounting the gun, Latham, a 
cartridge his only tool, got its terrible 
stuttering going again before it was too 
late. 
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The daily eye bath is indispensable 


if you want to look your best 


Follow this treatment for 10 days 


and note the difference~ 


| At night bathe your 
eyes with healing Iris. 


| grime and harshness of 
| your busy day. Enjoy 
its cooling restfulness 
for several minutes. 


hold over your tired 
eyes. Eye muscles will 
| be made firm, and incip- 
| ient crowsfeet will dis- 
appear in the magic of 
| this healing astringent 
| lotion. 


Greet the new day with 
an eye bath of refresh- 
ing Iris. It invigorates 
you, makes you look 
bright, and starts you 
upon another day with 
the confidence that 
comes of feeling fit. 


I" YOU really want to look your best, 
give your eyes the joy of Iris. This 
pure, wholesome eye bath refreshes, 
cleanses and heals. . . It is so much bet- 
ter than plain boric acid because it also 
contains witch hazel, cooling menthol, 
camphor, healing zine sulphocarbolate 
and triple distilled spring water ... Iris 
comes in sterile flasks complete with 


Gued carefully against the first tiny marks of crowsfeet. Those te lL-tale lines 
first mark the fleeling years. Erase them regularly with Iris. 


eye cup in 50c and $1.00 sizes 


Iris is sold by all druggists, toilet coun- 
ters and thousands of beauty parlors. 


If you will mention | 


your favorite drug- 
gist or toilet counter 
we will send you a 
full 50c size of Iris, 
complete with eye 
cup for only 25c. Use 
the coupon. 


THE IRIS CO., 821 Locust St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Enclosed find 25c. Send me a full 50c size bottle of Iris 
complete with eye cup. 
My favorite dealer is .... 


| I escsiaipiestcthssiscensntnnn aS eee ev : 
| City. 
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Another time tl 


1¢ Germans almost got 
them. A yell from Binney gave the alarm 
Three Germans with a light machine gun 
had worked their way cunningly and un 
detected on the right flank and were just 


tting up their machine gun when Bin 
keen eyes spotted them 
But Binney's cry came in time. With a 
jerk Latham raised the Hotchkiss, turned 
it in the air, slapped it down again. And 
just it the others to it 
Pla passed overhead now and then 


r 
One came crashing out of the sky, smash 
ing up behind a knoll, out of sight; then 
another crashed nearer; not far away 


T OCCURRED to Eggers and to Essel to 
] bserve the movements of the planes 
passing to and fro and to gain from them 

idea of the direction in which lay the 
American lines But soon another hint 
was given them A storm of shells lit 
about them 

The hill above, 


where the German ma- 
chine guns were, was being shelled; the 
machine-gun emplacements to the right 


being shelled —a cheering sight 


were 

[he shelling stopped; they raised their 
heads. Ahead and to the right and behind 
the Germans came out of their deep abris 


and resumed their work with machine 
guns, rifles and mortars 


Thus the long afternoon wore on 

When darkness began to fall Eggers 
crawled out of his shell hole and rejoined 
Latham in the big crater, and the two 
tudied what had better be done 

[There were in the big crater eleven men, 

1 eight of these were wounded There 


the small shell hole four men, and 
two of these were wounded. Even count 
n counting Sergeant 
\\ ims as valid because, although severe 
ly hit and shocked he was indomitably 
carrying this was no party with which 
‘ could attack Regretfully Latham 


{ rgers came to a conclusion as to the 


y of the moment. It was to get back to 
{ American lines, bring in the wounded 
to first-aid stations and those still able to 
fight to their outhits 
So out of the crater Eggers went again 
to explore the surrounding shell holes in 
I larkness. He came to the one where 


| and Thompson and the wounded 


t 
I 
Murphy and the badly wounded Powers 


lay it his whispered command they 
crawled out and rejoined the others in the 
big crater 

H vent on, groping about, exploring 


shell holes He was especially looking 
for Tommie, his childhood friend, who, al 
though he did not know it, was lying 
dead sor w here neat But he could find 
till finally he stumbled on Klopfer, 

vay down the hill The boy —h« 

had 1 as to his age to enlist and even 
“ is only eighteen years old—had lai 


1 shell no ilone during the lon 


He had seen Tommie O'Shea 


it did not occur to him to tell 
f this 
So ck to the crater wormed Eggers, 
bringing Klopfer but still in poignant ig 
rance of Tommice’s fate 
T} mM ll r , her 
in smati party was now togectheli SIX 
teen men, of whom ten were wounded 


They had had no food since the midnight 
of the preceding day Williams remem 
bered that there were rations in the tank 
So he and Eggers crawled across to the 


eerie place, with the dead aviator lying 


near and the four dead tank soldiers with- 
in, and returned with bread and “‘macon- 
icky,’ the British version of the American 
doughboy's ‘‘monkey-meat.”’ 

By this time—they did not know it— 
the great battle in which, citizen-boy- 
soldiers thrown into the furnace for the 
first time they had so conscientiously 
done the best they could, had turned into 
a great victory. Over to the right the 
Thirtieth Division had crossed the canal; 
to the right, nearer, the right half of their 
own division had thrown itself across 
the Hindenburg lines. The Australians were 
leap-frogging the exhausted and decimated 
American divisions; and the sacrificial 
work of the ro7th Regiment, of its left 
battalion, of the Machine Gun Company, 
was done. The little group, leaving their 
shell hole in the night to rejoin their lines, 
could do so with good conscience 

Led by compass, the plan was to go 
south for a distance, parallel to the lines, 
in order to escape enemy machine-gun 
nests they knew to be behind them, and 
only then to turn west toward the lines 

The progress was step by step, over a 
field pitted with shell holes, torn with 
demolished trenches, bristling with tan- 
gled barbed wire. Shells were dropping 
Every now and then a Very flare lit up the 
field with its cruel white glare and every 
one froze to immobility. Machine-gun 
posts were still here and there, firing away 
Every time that vaguely, in the night, a 
trench was discerned ahead. Eggers or 
Latham must go forward to reconnoiter 
while the rest waited. The wounded must 
be helped; some of them—especially the 
seared and shell-shocked tank men 

Thus the small group went on through 
the night. A few feet at a time, then stop- 
ping; a few feet, then stopping F 

They came across an officer, Lieutenant 
Van Hudson who had been lying there for 
thirty hours with a shattered leg. Latham 
and Eggers now went on carrying him be- 
tween them 

At length they reached some support 
trenches, and the worst of the wounded— 
Lieutenant Van Hudson, Sergeant Wil- 
liams and the tank men—were left there. 
Sergeant Williams was to get the Distin- 
guished Service Cross for his twenty-four 
hours’ work 

Dawn had come when wearily they 
staggered into the first-aid station of 
Sainte Emilic. There Powers was taken 
care of and immediately evacuated to a 
field hospital And Eggers, his wound 
dressed, found himself also tagged for the 
rear 

But he did not want to go to the rear 
With everyone taken care of now, Latham 
and he had just one idea—first to find their 
Company's present Headquarters, and then 
to go back up there whence they had come, 
to look for Tommie O'Shea. 

An Australian officer was in charge of 
the first-aid station Eggers walked up 
to him; as one gives a ticket at a gate, he 
handed him his tag You take thar,”’ 
he said I don’t want it." 

Che officer checked, grinned, winked and 
took the tag 

Eggers and Latham turned their faces 
once more to the front, and came to Lieu 
tenant Gow, the transport officer of their 
company, who told them it had been or 
dered out in the night. One glance at 
them was enough. He ordered them into a 
dugout in the wall of a trench. 


90 


For a fraction of a minute they stood 
there indignant—then, as if hit on top 
of the head by a mallet, fell asleep. 

Two days later came a cruel duty, the 
burying of the dead. The remnants of the 
machine-gun company, just out of hell, had 
been put to this inexorable task. The 
work went on under shell fire. ‘The dead 
had lain there forty-eight hours or more,”’ 
Eggers says now. ‘You would come to an 


‘unrecognizable heap, and the dog tag 


would tell you it had been a friend.”’ 
Latham, while at this terrible work, was 
struck in the side by a fragment of shell 
and went to the hospital for the rest of 
the War. Doubly lonely now, Eggers 
asked permission to go farther forward, 
where they had fought by the tank that 
long Sunday, to look for Tommie O'Shea. 
Klopfer by this time had told him that 
he thought he had seen Tommie killed. 
So he took Klopfer with him and in- 
spected a long row of the dead collected 
up there. But he did not find his friend. 
Tommie had been buried by an independent 
party on the spot where he had fallen. 
His body now lies in the cemetery of Bony, 
on the very battle-field; his father has the 
Congressional Medal won by the boy. 


ERE is Eggers’ conclusion, as he 

wrote it to his mother and father 
at the time: “‘I was a little afraid of my- 
self when we first went into action and 
wasn't sure how I would act under fire. 
But I feel now that I did my bit and kept 
my little end up.”’ 

Others, it seems, felt that those boys 
had kept their little end up. The British 
Government awarded to Latham and Egg- 
ers and posthumously to Thomas O'Shea 
the Distinguished Conduct Cross; their 
own country gave them the Congressional 
Medal of Honor; and France gave them 
its most prized decoration, the Medaille 
Militaire, together with the Croix de 
Guerre with palm. From Italy they ob- 
tained its War Cross; from Portugal, its 
War Cross; from Montenegro, its Medal of 
Bravery. 

Alan Eggers, now thirty-one years old, 
still lives in Summit. He is sales manager 
of the John H. Eggers Co., publishers of 
Children’s Books and Good Will advertis- 
ing booklets at 471 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. Near by on Park Avenue, Jack 
Cleary, who in the attack of September 
Twenty-ninth, was shot down a few feet 
from Eggers, has his office, having fully 
recovered. 

Eggers is a bit heavier than when he was 
a soldier, but, of course, still as tall! A 
long, quiet, silent, gentle guy of excessive 
modesty in spite of a Metropolitan Golf 
Association handicap of Five! I had a 
difficult time with him at first, and finally 
asked him curiously why he was so loath 
to talk of his war experience 

““Good lord,”’ he said with a touch of 
impatience, “‘We have enough trouble 
forgetting it, without talking about it!" 

When I saw Latham, a smiling, joyous 
character, I thought at first I would not 
have the same trouble. But I did. 

It is often asked how many Congres- 
sional Medal awards there were 

The United States had approximately 
two million men engaged in France in 
the World War. Congressional Medals 
were awarded to ninety of whom thirty 
of thesg were killed. 
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Thirty Reasons 
Why Men Fail 


Continued from page 21 


these men went through grueling experi- 
ences. Born in poverty, very often their 
environment offered no 
their neighbors and friends were without 
influence in the world of affairs, they were 
deprived in most instances of even a 
common-school education. 
struggle for years to gain even the scantiest 
of livelihoods. They were handicapped as 
few young Americans are handicapped to- 
day. 

Among men who had no so-called ad- 
vantages at birth or in youth but had to 
fight every inch of the way unaided were 
James B. Duke, who became the Tobacco 
King of the world and left a gigantic 
fortune; James A. Farrell, who started as a 
day laborer in a steel mill and is now chief 
executive of the two-billion-dollar United 
States Steel Corporation; Frank W. Wool- 
worth, founder of Woolworth's; Robert 
Dollar, the Pacific Coast steamship mag- 
nate who educated himself while cook’s 
boy and boy-of-all-work in tough lumber 
camps in the northern wilds of Canada; 
Andrew Carnegie, ex-bobbin-boy in a tex- 
tile mill, who did not scorn to have a 
tutor for himself after he had risen to a 
Fifth Avenue palace; Augustus Swift, the 
country butcher-boy founder of the pack- 
ing house which does as much as a billion 
dollars of business a year; James J. Hill, 
the Canadian clerk who became the great- 
est railway developer in the United States, 
earning the title of the Empire Builder of 
the Northwest; A. P. Giannini, the Italian 
produce-boy of California, whose daring 
strides in the banking world have at- 
tracted international attention; Henry Clay 
Frick, too poor to own an overcoat to pro- 
tect himself from the rigors of Pennsyl- 
vania’s winters, who made more than one 
hundred million dollars in coke and steel; 
Charles M. Schwab, who drove a stage- 
coach, served in a grocery store and then 
landed a dollar-a-day job in a steel plant 
which proved the gateway toa high place. 


AVING convinced yourself that many, 
many others had to serve a long, dis- 
heartening, apparently goalless appren- 


opportunities, | 


They had to | 





ticeship in the University of Hard Knocks | 


as Edison called his Alma Mater when 
filling in a questionnaire sent him by a very 
learned society which proposed to enroll 
him as a member—the next thought, the 
next truth, the next realization you should 
plant squarely in your conscience is that 
your failure to get anywhere in particular 
does not necessarily mean that you cannot 


and will not succeed by and by if you re- | 


solve with sufficient earnestness to rise 
above the weedy swamps of failure and 
climb toward the firm ground of at least 
moderate success, if not the hilltops or the 
mountain-tops of achievement. 

You surely will fail if you think only of 
failure, expect nothing but failure, seek 
nothing but failure and supinely reconcile 
yourself to failure. Tell yourself and re- 
tell yourself, “‘If I try, I may; if I don’t, I 
won't.” 

Many men who finished up by making 
notable marks in business and finance and 
other lines of effort were failures rather 
than successes in the first half of their 
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Out of your morning fog 
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Px. 


in ten seconds 


UPPOSE you were out most of the 

night. No need to tell the world 
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lates circulation and washes away fatigue 
lines, sleep wrinkles. Tightens up 
pouchy fat and gives you the firm, taut, 
youthful look of an athlete. Also styptic 
—heals cuts, etc. Use it in the office, too, 
when you need “waking up.” 

And if you want a modern miracle in 
shaves—one that is smooth, fast, gen- 
uinely comfortable, try Fougere Royale 
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lives. They did not begin to forge ahead of 
the crowd until they switched into other 
lines. There are few success qualities more 
essential than stick-to-it-iveness, but even 
stick-to-it-iveness can be overdone when 
you are sticking to a road destined never 
to get you anywhere 

‘‘What man has done man can do,”’ al- 
though not applicable to every one, is a 
maxim well worth using as a whip when 
our spirits and our efforts begin to lag. 

Edward H. Harriman, who became the 
most brilliant railway giant in America, 
was an obscure stock-broker until he was 
around forty From the moment he be- 
came interested in the bankrupt Union 
Pacific Railway he apparently stepped into 
Seven-League Boots, so rapidly did he 
stride dazzlingly to the front 

Charles E. Mitchell, now the dynamic 
president of the largest financial institu- 
tion in the United States, the National City 
Bank of New York, was not trained as a 
banker but spent his early working years 
in the electrical field—although, be it 
noted, he diligently utilized his spare time, 
college graduate though he was, to master 
accountancy and then to study law, all 
with the view to fitting him for success 

Andrew Carnegie was a telegrapher and 
later a railway employee before he turned 
to steel, and thereafter everything he 
touched turned to gold Theodore N 
Vail, to whom more than to any other 
individual America owes its unequaled 
telephone system, was a mail clerk for 
years, and when he gave up his ‘‘sure’’ job 
to tackle what was then regarded as a toy 
his chums called him crazy. And, indeed, 
many a time both Alexander Graham 
Bell and Vail didn’t know where their 
next week's meals would from 

The man who is now the leading partner 
of J. P. Morgan & Company, Thomas W 
Lamont, was first a reporter and then had 
experience in the mercantile field before h« 


come 


took up banking. Seward Prosser, head of 
the great Bankers Trust Company of New 
York, was long an insurance salesman 


Frank A 
later became president of America’s biggest 
bank, was trained as a reporter and gradu 
ated to a financial editorship. Harvey D 
Gibson, president of the New York Trust 
- first made his name with an ex 
press company. William C. Potter, chair 
man of the largest trust company in Amer 
ica, the Guaranty of New York, was a 
mining engineer up to his selection for his 
present high post not so very long ago 
John D. Ryan, now America’s Copper 
King, was an oil salesman in the West for 
years A. P. Sloan, president of General 
Motors, spent the first part of his life 
making roller bearings. John N. Willys, 
now of Willys-Overland, originally sold 
bicvcles—and, incidentally, once went 
broke doing it A. R. Erskine, president 
of Studebaker, was an accountant during 
ve first half of his life. Judge Gary was 


Vanderlip, who 


ag od one 


Company 


rl 
tt 


trained as a lawyer, as, indeed, were many 
men now holding one-hundred-thousand 
dollar-a-veat jobs in industry, railroading 


1 finance; among them Owen D. Young, 
d of General Electric; C. F. Kelley, 
president of Anaconda Copper; Jackson E 
Reynolds, president of the veteran George 
F. Baker's First National Bank of New 
York; Earl D. Babst, head of the largest 
refining company in the 
George B. Cortelyou, president of Consoli 
dated Gas of New York; Fairfax Harrison, 





Sugar world; 








president of the Southern Railway; A. H. 
Harris, head of New York Central's 
finances; Dwight W. Morrow, who became 
a leading Morgan & Company partner be- 
fore being named Ambassador to Mexico. 


HY do men fail? 

Before giving my own answer, let me 
present the answer given by Bradstreet’s, 
the nation-wide organization which keeps 
close tabs on the financial worth of every 
conceivable kind of business concern 
throughout the land, carefully compiles 
all business failures and analyzes their 
causes. Approximately twenty thousand 
businesses fail every year in the United 
States. Incompetence is given as the cause 
of more than one-third of the total. Lack 
of capital is a close second. ‘‘Specific con- 
ditions’’ are responsible for the rest. 

Statistical authorities enumerate these 
as the principal specific reasons for busi- 
ness deaths: Failure to take a legitimate 
profit. Increasing cost of doing business. 
Ignorance of overhead expense. Poor col- 
lections. Overbuying. Cut-rate competi- 
tion. Unwise expansion—desire to make a 
big splurge. Failure to analyze the market. 
Failure to keep abreast of the best in busi- 
ness practise. Poor stocks of merchandise. 
Failuve to create business personality and 
good will. Poor equipment. Unsupported 
advertising. Poor location 

What you and I are more directly inter- 
ested in, however, are the principal 
causes for, not commerical failures, but 
failure to win personal success. I have 
presented the list on page twenty-one with- 
out presuming to name the reasons in the 
order of their importance 

Some of these reasons will bear empha- 
sizing because they so often bar a man from 
worth-while promotion, yet they are in- 
fluences which it should not be beyond 
the power of any normal, purposeful person 
to wrestle with effectively. 

Avoid perpetual pessimism, cast off 
grouchiness Employers seek radiant 
enthusiasm in those they select to handle 
others. Gloom bedevils results. Grouchi- 
ness throw grit into an organization's 
machinery; cheerfulness oils it 

Don't pass the buck. That may be par- 
donable in a_ fifteen-dollar-a-week em- 
ployee; it is unpardonable in a fifteen-thou- 
sand-dollar executive. Once when Lind- 
bergh failed to reach his desired landing 
place he indulged in no long-winded alibis 
but said simply, “Something went wrong 
and I guess it was I."’ 

Too many employees shrink from stand- 
ing up and taking their punishment but 
in a cowardly way contrive to throw the 
blame on others. This no straight-for- 
ward, hard-hitting executive can stand 

Selfishness takes many forms, all of them 
a hindrance to winning good will and that 
confidence of others usually necessary to 
gain advancement. Jealousy, well called 
“the confession of inferiority,’’ is one of 
the most despicable and harmful children of 
selfishness Lying is often bred of the 
same parent, and it has become accepted 
as an axiom in the business world that 
‘Every lie is a liability H. P. Davison 
gave as the recipe for rising as an employee: 
“First teach the fellow under you how to 
fill your job, then try to learn how to fill 
the job ahead of you.’’ Note which he put 
first 

Flee as you would flee from Satan from 
the habit of starting things and not finish- 
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ing them. This habit has wrecked the 
prospects of many a man possessing super- 
ior brains. 

Time and time again presidents of large 
organizations have said to me concerning 
some lieutenant who was forging impress- 
ively ahead, ‘‘When he starts something 
I know that he will see it through. I 
don’t have to bother about it. I can dis- 
miss it from my own mind.’’ In other 
words, earn a reputation for being thor- 
oughly dependable, for being a finisher, 
not a quitter. 

Thousands of men who kid themselves 
that they are genuinely ambitious and 
anxious to secure a big job really shrink 
from responsibility. 

When Owen D. Young first joined Gen- 
eral Electric as counsel, he discovered that 
executives came to him for advice, not on 
legal but on strictly business problems, 
because they wanted some one to shoulder 
or at least share the responsibility of 
making a decision. Young had no such 
timidity, with the result that when the 
time came for the veteran head of the 
company to step aside every executive 
knew that only one man would be con- 
sidered as his successor, namely, Mr. 
Young. 

Don't let the cowardice of tue bluffer 
possess you. Follow the practise and the 
principle of the man who chose as his 
epitaph, “‘He did his damnedest; angels 


could do no more.”’ 


HEN I first broached my intention 
of trying my luck in a foreign 
country, my home-staying Scottish mother 
quoted to me: ‘The fairest fields are far 
awa’, the fairer aye the farer.'" Don't you 
know fellows who constantly whine about 
the lack of scope for exercising their won- 
derful talents where they are and talk 
boastfully of the miracles they could 
achieve were they only given a chance 
somewhere else? They don't keep their 
eyes and their minds on the alert to make 
the most of their existing stations 
Some men are denied promotion be- 
cause they have a weakness for lording it 
over those under them. More and more of 
the commanders-in-chief of our greatest 
armies of employees are leaders, not 
drivers; they have cultivated the faculty of 
inspiring others to follow them gladly and 
whole heartedly. Rule by fear and force 
has given way to leadership by unobtru- 
sively demonstrated ability, tact, consider- 
ation, magnanimity and unfailing readi- 
ness to give credit down the line where 
credit isdue. Dr. V. V. Anderson, director 
of medical research for R. H. Macy & 
Company, employers of thousands of de- 
partment-store clerks, makes this illumi- 
nating statement: 


We have studied a large number of so- 
called “‘worst sales clerks,’’ and we find 
the elements that underlie failure are 
primarily those which affect the personal- 
ity, the attitude, the interest, and the 
effective application and use of such abili- 
ties as the person has. The introverted, 
shut-in, day-dreaming individual, who 
waits for the customer rather than sensing 
his needs and interests; the neurotic, self- 
centered employee, oversolicitous of his 
own bodily ills, whose mind is mainly con- 
centrated on himself and his personal 
problems; the disgruntled, dissatisfied, 
supefcilious, cynical employee whose at- 
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titude toward people and life in general is | 
distorted, abnormal, and unhealthy, cer-| 
tainly make poor contacts with customers, 
are anything but convincing, do not invite 
confidence, and universally run what is | 


called “‘poor books.” | 


N THE lower reaches of life and work | 
the most frequent causes of failure are | 
laziness, indifference, carelessness, failure | 
to devote any real thought to the job, un- 
punctuality, dodging prescribed tasks, 
covering up mistakes, failure to carry out 
instructions, dissatisfaction with both 
work and pay, lack of will power to ex- 
ert either mental or physical effort to 
make the most of the job and to win ap- 
proval as a harmonious team-worker. 

In the higher reaches—not attainable by | 
all—failure is almost certain to overtake 
any one who fails to acquire and to exercise 
sound judgment and does not keep con- 
stantly looking ahead, who becomes so 
buried in detail that inadequate time is left 
for thinking up new ideas and conceiving 
new plans, who neglects to keep his whole 
organization attuned to a proper pitch of 
enthusiastic loyalty, who ceases to keep 
his imagination radiating in all directions 
containing potentialities and who, under 
severe stress, lets his backbone wilt and 
loses his guts 

Business failures are not one-tenth as 
numerous as popularly imagined. Both 
Bradstreet’s and Dun’s have found, from | 


| 


detailed compilations maintained for more | 
than a generation, that the average is only 
one per cent. a year. 

There is no adequate reason why any | Keep your stroke strong 
larger percentage of individuals should 
allow themselves to be written down as | 


failures. To a a = mere oe and steady. You'll win 
success in one’s line of work, enabling a , _ 

man to become an honorable, respected with Wrigley’s because it 
gives you added zest. 





husband and parent and citizen, does not 
call for any superhuman qualities, either 
inherited or acquired, but only for the 
exercise of reasonable diligence, intelli- 
gence and common sense. 

That is all that is needed to avoid failure 
or to overcome failure. To rise higher— 
and especially to rise to the very top— 
calls for the aveidance of the other causes | 
of failure already enumerated and, above 
all, for red-blooded fearlessness to dare 
and to do and to keep on keeping on how- 
ever stormy life's voyage may at times 
become 

Not so long ago a group of prospectors 
and mining men sold a property in Canada 
after having dug and dug and dug to find 
precious metals. Events proved that they 
had quit when they were within five feet 
of riches galore. 
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distress And the pain will get worse, 
wors ul less the proper treat 

n appli | 
| ludge stood and sought to star 
H 1 dowr But during the last few 


he had lost his predominance 
rt 1K out roughly 


{1 if | burn my hand, Monsieur 


Ha id, what in the name of God has 
that t to do with you?” 
thing at all—if vou burn your 
nana Hanaud retorted coolly “But 
lidn't burn your hand, Monsieur k 
lug You laid it on a gate two nights 
ig vou and Robin Webster too 
Monsieur le Vicomte’s gate, which he 
» careful to burn clean and repaint 
vesterday Hanaud continued imperturb 
ib And indeed he was quite right 
rt vas a sticky varnish upon that gat 
of w h the chief ingredient was—"’ and 
roduced a blue telegram from his 


ch consulted it was dichlor 
a slnhid 


Poor fellow! Poor fellow! He's quite 


mad tl Magistrate interrupted, sym 
{ illy odding his head at d 
M ] ] 
\ lutely,"" de Mirandol agreed, and 
M irdo was leaning reluctantly to the 
lust f until Hanaud produc | 
ram from his pocket Hanaud 
t a good many telegrams yesterday 
from Pauillac, and among them 
Scotland Yard for the chief of a 
icological Laboratory in the north 
" hosed 
M commonly known Hanaud re 
as mustard gas,’ and now there 
) interruptions to charge him with 
The varnish was invented in the 
17, when the fortunes of the Allies 
low It became advisable to know 
the actual people were who fore 
1 on certain nights in a certain cot 
tage on the west coast of Ireland. This 
va h was spread on the gate and every 


body who went in smeared his hand with it 


For an hour nothing happened But at 

th 1 of an hour a sore began to spread 
Under the best conditions, it takes six 
weeks for that sore to heal; so that identi 
ncation became more certain and more 
imple than even finger-prints could make 
it The same ingenious device was used 
upon vour gate, Monsieur de Mirandol 
two nights ago And three people were 
trapped by it 

Three?” exclaimed Mr. Ricardo. *“‘Mon 
sicur Tidon and Robin Webster, but the 
third Who else wounded a hand upon 
rl rate? 


Evelyn Devenish,"’ said Hanaud 


M*“ RICARDO fairly jumped in the air 
when he heard the third name. He 
looked at Kanaud anxiously How could 
he know? He was just guessing with more 

his usual audacity, more than his 


lf-confidence. But no protest broke 


m the lips of the two men who were 
thus arraigned 
Tidon the Judge sat hunched in his chair, 
his face white as paper, his eyes pin-points 
The Vicomte de Mirandol shook 
from head to foot! 


And gradually the damning argument 


The Prisoner in the Opal 


Continued from page 77 


was unrolled like a parchment before 
Ricardo’s eyes. it was to this house that 
Evelyn Devenish had come when all the 
world was in bed. In the conference room 
she had met her violent death; and her 
hand showed the same wound as the hands 
~ Tidon the Magistrate and Robin Web 
ster the Manager at Suvlac. It was for that 
reason that it had been lopped off after her 
death 
‘‘As to Mademoiselle Devenish,’’ said 
Tidon, who was the first to recover his 
self-control, “‘I of course know nothing 
I do not deny, however, that I used that 
gate two nights ago. Why indeed should 
I? De Mirandol is my friend.”’ 

Monsieur le Juge, I beg of you,’ he 
‘IL am as you have pointed out 


protested 
It is not fitting 


to me the subordinate 
that I should listen to—shall I say excul- 
pations—from my superiors. But on the 
other hand the Prefect of Bordeaux has 
charged me with a letter to you.”’ 

“The Prefect of Bordeaux,’’ the Magis- 
trate repeated. He stretched out a hand as 
Hanaud produced a letter from his pocket 
He read the letter through once and a 
second time You should have told me 
at once that you had such a letter,’’ he said 
sternly 

But it seems to me that vou have dared 
to play with me, Monsieur Hanaud I 
have yet to learn that a clinic and the 
Prefecture are synonymous terms. I shall 
certainly accompany you, even at this 
hour, to Bordeaux.’ 

He carried off his defeat with an admir- 
able assurance fr. Ricardo did him that 
justice. But it was a defeat 

Moreau, Monsieur le Juge wishes to 
return with us. Will you direct him to 
the car? I follow,”’ said Hanaud 

For the fraction of a second Tidon hesi 
tated on the threshold of the room. Did 
he realize that though the formal words 
were not spoken, he the ambitious Magis- 
trate of the district was really under 
arrest? He set his hat upon his head with 
his left hand, adjusted it even with jaunti- 
ness and went out of the room 

Inside the room Hanaud had turned to 
the Vicomte de Mirandol 

“Sir,’’ he said, “‘whether the law can 
touch you or not [I don’t yet know. Or 
whether it must leave public opinion to 
scourge you to the bone, as without doubt 
it will do. For the moment you are at 
provisional liberty.”’ 

Hanaud turned on his heel and went out 
of the house. He took Mr. Ricardo by the 
arm and led him towards the gate 

The Examining Magistrate was already 
seated in the car when Hanaud and his 
friend seated themselves beside him 

“Switch on the headlights, Moreau, and 
look out,’ Hanaud said, and he turned in 
his seat and watched the road between the 
shoulders of Moreau and the chauffeur 

A man stepped forward from the side of 


the road carrying a suit-case. The car 
stopped, the suit-case was handed up to 


Moreau, and Hanaud leaned out of the 


Ww indow 

‘Did no one hear you?” he asked 

“No one,"’ replied the man 

The Examining Magistrate spoke with a 
mild interest in his voice. 


oy 


‘That was a suit-case I think which was 
handed into the car?” 


. SHALL tell you, Monsieur le Juge, 
about that suit-case,"’ replied Hanaud 
‘It was very important that I should get 
it without the household of Suvlac know- 
ing anything whatever about it. I cannot 
myself move until tomorrow. For I shall 
not know until tomorrow the whole truth 
of this affair. I may have my suspicions 
but they are not enough. Now if it were 
known in the Chateau that that suit-case 
has been packed and taken secretly away— 
it is very possible that the law’s work 
might be taken out of the law's hands 

“The suit-case, Monsieur, contains some 
clothes for Mademoiselle Joyce Whipple.” 

‘That young lady has been found then?” 

‘Happily, yes,"’ Hanaud returned. “‘One 
of those strokes of chance by which it is 
my business to profit, led me to the house 
of the widow Chicholle in the rue Gregoire. 
| was just in time.”’ 

“She is alive then?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“That is the best of news,”’ 
Magistrate 

‘You can understand therefore my re- 
lief," Hanaud continued, ‘‘that it was 
secured without the knowledge of the 
household. Were it known there that 
Joyce Whipple was safe and that the whole 
truth must be known no later than to- 
morrow—why, as I say, the law’s work 
of punishment might be taken out of the 
law's hands 

In other words there would be a suicide 

perhaps even two—perhaps even three, 
reflected Mr. Ricardo. For who knew 
how many of the household of Suvlac were 
implicated in the mystery? 

““T understand you very well,”’ said the 
Magistrate, and again he relapsed into 
silence. 

But as the loom of light began to show 
in the sky above Bordeaux, he said, ‘“‘I 
shall smoke,"’ and he felt in his pocket for 
his cigarette case 

‘‘T have a match here. Allow me,” said 
Hanaud. A scratching, a spirt of fire, for a 
few seconds a tiny creeping blue light and 
then the yellow flame; and the dark inte- 
rior of the limousine became a place of 
wavering shadows with two faces lit 
brightly Hanaud held the light to 
Tidon’'s cigarette, then he lighted his own; 
and for a few moments the two men looked 
at each other with a steady gaze 

“IT thank you,’” said the Magistrate 
quietly. 

The match burnt out aad once more dark- 
ness fell. The two men smoked in silence, 
the glow of their cigarettes waxing and 
waning; and then Tidon’s cigarette fell to 
the floor, and as Hanaud stamped upon it 
a smell as of bitter almonds filled the car 
Hanaud let down the windows. 

“Your mouth to the air, my friend,” 
he cried, and Ricardo obeyed, squeezing 
himself away from the thing which now, 
shaking and swaving with every jolt 
of the car, lay behind him on the seat 
Already, however, they were traversing 
the city. A few minutes and the car 
stopped at the. hotel in the Cours de 
l'Intendance. 
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‘‘Moreau shall ring for the night porter,"’ 
said Hanaud. ‘‘You will say nothing of 
this. I am a servant of the law. I will 
not have it shamed more than need be.”’ | 

“You executed him!"" said Mr. Ricardo | 
with a shiver of horror. 

“Better I than the man with the guillo- 
tine,"’ Hanaud answered somberly. 


| 





HE next day Ricardo learned, however, | 
the actual mode of Tidon'’s death. He| 
had carried a cigarette in his case of a spe- 
cial thickness. At each end there was a 
tiny wad of tobacco, but the case was} 
really filled by a glass tube containing a 
ninety per cent. dose of prussic acid. 
“IT told you that he was a very clever 
man,"’ said Hanaud as he sat down after- 
wards to luncheon with his friend in the 
restaurant of the Chapon Fin. ‘‘He was 
ready, you see.”’ 
‘‘And you knew that he was ready!" 


Hanaud shrugged his shoulders. 

‘| SUSPECTED it, and—I shall be frank 

with you—I was glad when he took 
the way out that he did. He was of the! 
Magistracy. The scandal will be enormous 
as it is, when all the truth is known, as 
it must be at the next Assizes."’ 

“You shall tell me one thing,’ urged 
Ricardo. “You shall tell me how you 
came to know that Tidon had damaged 
his hand."’ 

“Yes, that will interest you,’’ Hanaud 
answered with a laugh. ‘‘First I had a 
little idea. Then your chauffeur strength- 


ened it. Then you very wonderfully con 
firmed it.”’ 
‘*And just how—”’ broke in Mr. Ricardo 
“Listen! We go to the Prefecture at 
Villeblanche. Good! We meet Monsieur 


Tidon and he takes us into his room.’ 

““Yes,’’ Ricardo agreed. 

‘*He lays down his hat and his cane on 
a side table. Good! But he keeps on his 
gloves. All through that interview he| 
keeps on his gloves. Now people in a| 
room take off their gloves | 
Then a moment came while you were 
telling your story. You speak of that 
room at the door of which you knocked | 
in the dead of night. You say, ‘It is Diana | 
Tasborough's room,’ and in an exaspera- 
tion at the difficulty of the problem, he | 


strikes his right hand flat upon his table. |4 


Do you remember?’ 

“Yes.” 

‘At once he turns his back upon us and 
his face to the window.” 

“Yes.” | 

“He lifts his left arm and plays with the 
bolt. But to me, it tse that he was 
holding himself up by that bolt.. His body 
swayed a little. I had the clearest impres- 
sion of a man about to faint. I wonder 
the more. And I remember that Robin 
Webster has a wounded hand. And when 
we reach the Chateau Suvlac, I make an 
excuse to send you on and I speak pri- 
vately with your chauffeur. 

‘And I find the chauffeur saw just what 
I expected. Tidon was about to faint. 
He had dashed his hand down upon his 
desk and was in such pain that he must 
hang himself to the window bolt to save | 
himself from falling. There then are I 
and the chauffeur. Now for you— 

‘““We were on the terrace of Suvlac, you 
and I. You look through the window and 
you see in the shadow of that room a man 
with his back to you, and you cry out in 
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So I wonder. | / 
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a voice of great certainty: ‘The Examining 
Judg 


But it was not the Examining Judge 
at all No, it was Robin Webster Now 


those two men are not so like one another 
So I ask myself, indeed I ask you, if you 
remember, why you make this mistake 
with so much conyiction? You cannot 
tell m And then I see 


[hat poor man supports his right hand 
tween the buttons of his jacket, just 
Robin Webster supports his right hand 
i sling That little fact opens a world 
n % conjectures and _ possibilities 
| 


The injury done to Webster by the wine- 


press—it may b ves, no doubt But I 
think it more likely that both the Exam- 
ining Judge and Webster receive their hurt 


at the same place and in the same 


we 

And you, my friend, help me,” Hanaud 
went o1 For you tell me of the great 
change in Mademoiselle Tasborough. You 


suggested to me some very strange revolu- 
tion in that Miss Tasborough’s character, 
the coming of a great obsession. Yes.” 
Hanaud sat for a little while with a 
smile upon his face, before he spoke again. 
And if you had not seen the lights 
blazing in the Conference Room of the 
Chiteau Mirandol at two o'clock in the 
morning, we should all still be adrift in 
the mist you speak of, and the adorable 
Joyce Whipple would be lying still and 
silent under the clay of the rue Grégoire 
instead of sauntering in with the pretty 
nonchalance of her kind in her smart blue 
frock, to take luncheon with her lover."’ 


VERY pleasant and friendly look lit 
A up his face as he spoke, and Mr 
Ricardo turned about in his chair. Joyce 
\ hipple was standing just within the 
doorway of the restaurant, heeding no one 
except Bryce Carter, who was asking the 
head waiter for a table 

There were, however, signs to Mr 
Ricardo of the ordeal she had been through 
in the pallor of her cheeks and the shadows 
about her big eyes and in a certain gesture 
and look of wonder when she took her 
seat at her table, as though she could not 
believe that she was alive and free 

We shall take no notice of them, eh?”’ 
said Hanaud 

There was Joyce Whipple at the table 
across the restaurant, her eyes shining! 

I do not even know who killed Evelyn 
Devenish,’ exclaimed Ricardo, spreading 
out his hands 

To that I can answer,’’ Hanaud replied 
gravely, “this. Robin Webster was ar- 
rested at eleven o'clock this morning on 
a charge of murder."’ 

And Diana Tasborough?"’ Mr. Ricardo 
asked 

Oh, no, no, my friend! That young 
lady had nothing to do with it.”’ 

But at last Ricardo had _ persuaded 
Hanaud intro a mood of disclosure, and his 
questions tumbled out of him 

Why did Robin Webster kill Evelyn 
Devenish? And where? And what did 
Joyce Whipple mean when she cried: ‘It 
is not I who dispense the cold?’ And 
why did the Abbé Fauriel cross himself and 
creep about so furtively afterwards? And 
what was it that vou, Hanaud, discovered 
in Diana Tasborough's room? And where 
was Diana when Joyce Whipple snapped 
off the light and I rapped upon the glass 
door? And how did the mask come to be 


caught up there in the tree outside Suvlac? 

“Yes, and a word about that tumbled 
bed, if you please. And how in spite of 
your fine cordon of police was Joyce 
brought to the rue Grégoire? And how 
did you learn of her coming? And why 
did you seal up an empty cupboard, and a 
room with nothing in it but for a few 
chairs and tables? Yes, and since we are 
talking of the Chateau Mirandol, who 
spread the mustard gas upon the gate and 
why? Give me an answer to some of these 
perplexities, and then I have a hundred 
other questions for you. For instance, 
how did Joyce Whipple's bracelet find 
itself in the basket? And how—"’ 

But at this point Hanaud clutched his 
forchead with his hands in so desperate a 
frenzy that Mr. Ricardo faltered 

“If you continue,’ Hanaud warned 

‘But shall I give you an answer to two 
questions you have not asked. Why was 
there something familiar and precise and 
pedantic in the utterance of Robin Web- 
ster? Aha! You jump. Yes, you had 
forgotten. And why was the fly-leaf torn 
from some of the volumes in that queer 
little collection at the head of his bed? 
Aha! You jump again. Good! You do 
well to jump. The answer to both those 
questions is the same. Robin Webster is a 
renegade priest!"’ 

If Ricardo had jumped a little at the 
questions, he rose clean out of his chair at 
the answer. For a moment, he felt his hair 
stirring upon his scalp. Then he slowly 
let himself down again 

“Of course,"’ he said in a whisper. 

Hanaud smiled, for Joyce Whipple and 
Bryce Carter were crossing to their table 
Joyce held out a hand to each of the two 
men 

[ have only this instant seen you 
How shall. I thank you?’’ she asked in a 
low voice, but tears sprang into her eyes, 
and to both of them they were thanks 
enough. 

‘‘T shall tell you how,’ Hanaud replied 
**You shall sit down and take your coffee 
with us.’ 

But Joyce shook her head. ‘We hur- 
ried over our coffee, because I want to get 
back to my bed. I could sleep for two 
days,"’ and though she laughed, she deli- 
cately yawned. It was as much as she 
could do to keep her eyes open. 

““T have an idea,’’ cried Hanaud. “‘You 
shall sleep for twe days, Mademoiselle 
That is the time I want. And in two 
days’ time we dine together, the four of 
us, at my little hotel on the Place des 
Quinconces, and then we tell, each in turn, 
what each one knows.” 


FORTNIGHT passed, however, before 
routine had finished its work and 
placed the woven pattern of the crime in 
the great detective'’s hands. Hanaud then 
sought out once more Mr. Ricardo and his 
fine Rolls-Royce car, and an hour after- 
wards the two men stood at the top of the 
staircase outside the Conference Room 
The house was as still as a tomb, for the 
Vicomte, still at provisional liberty, had 
gone to his lodging in Bordeaux and only 
the police occupied this chateau on the 
Gironde 
“It was within this room, then, that 
Evelyn Devenish was murdered,’’ said 
Mr. Ricardo in a voice of awe. 
“Tt was here,"’ said Hanaud. ‘*Perhaps 
at the very moment when you were looking 
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out towards the lighted windows from 
your bedroom."’ 

Turning the key he threw open the door. 

Like a good stage-manager he had pre- 
pared his effects. The long room was no 
longer a conference room though more 
than ever it was a place of assembly. For 
the leaves of the long table had been re- 
moved, and the table itself, dwarfed into 
insignificance, barely occupied a corner. 
On the other hand, the chairs which had 
lined the side wall were now ranged in 
orderly rows facing the dais with a straight 
passage from the door dividing them like 
an aisle. 


UT it was the aspect of the dais itself 

which riveted Mr. Ricardo’s attention 
and set his eyes blinking. The table had 
been set forward from the wall and in 
place of the green baize it was draped now 
with a black coffin-pall bordered with 
white. Upon the pall were laid out three 
great books with broad markers of crimson 
silk and gold clasps which locked, a 
chalice and a box of gold inlay and two 
big golden candelabra, each with six 
branches, and each branch holding a tall 
black candle compounded of sulphur and 
pitch. The candles were lit and burned 
with a blue flame and an evil stench. 
And a great crucifix of ebony with an ivory 
Christ stood upside down! 

Mr. Ricardo realized with a shock of 
repulsion that he was gazing at a horrid 
parody of an altar. 

He lifted his eyes above the dais. The 
cupboard was open, its doors rounded at 
the top lay flat on either side against the 
wall, and the white paint so fresh and 
thickly bedaubed over the recess on his 
last visit, had now with infinite care been 
scraped away. He was gazing at an altar 
screen painted by a degenerate who had 
dipped his brush in nightmares. 

On one panel nude figures holding hands 
danced wildly back to back; on the other 
deformities with white fat human faces 
to turn the heart sick, crawled and swarmed 
in a house of pain. The rewards here, the 
tortures there, and between them on the 
wall of the recess, a youth, a figure of 
sheer beauty, slender, erect and white as 
a girl, with a face too delicate for a man’s 
and blue lustrous eyes which seemed to 
claim all other eyes and burned with an 
unutterable sadness 

With a shiver Ricardo averted his gaze. 
He turned to the windows and saw the 
good sunlight lying broad on green vines 
and brown river and the white sails. 

“The room then was in this array that 
night when I looked across from my win- 
dow in the Chateau Suvlac,”’ he asked in 
a low voice, as a man speaks in a chapel. 

“There was one great difference."’ said 
Hanaud behind him, and for once Mr. 
Ricardo's curiosity was stilled. He shrank 
even from a guess as to wherein that differ- 
ence had lain. With a movement of real 
violence, he unlatched and flung open the 
window and leaning out drank in the clean 
fresh air. He was afraid now to know 
what had happened in that room! 


Step by step, in a final sweep of horrible 
disclosures, Joyce Whipple tells the story of 
what happened that fateful night at the Chdteau 
Mirandol. Be sure you get the November 
issue of Take New McCture's and find the 
ansibers to these ~baffling enigmas, the revela- 
tions of which you well find grotesque to the last. 
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Little Boy Blue 


ot Big Business 


Continued from page 26 


A stout placid woman appears and an- 
nounces the meeting is over. This is Mrs. 
Belle Moskowitz, the ‘‘woman behind the 
throne’’ at Democratic headquarters.’ 

After a few minutes a small man with 
calm brown eyes and sensitive lines about 
the mouth stands in the doorway. He 
wears a nondescript suit of brown and a 
gay foulard tie and handkerchief 

He utters a curt, ‘“Good morning’ and 
glides into a chair at the head of the table. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Moskowitz has un- 
obtrusively seated herself at the other end. 
As Roskob answers questions he clasps and 
unclasps his fingers and sits with one leg 
over the other knee. His voice is so low 
that frequently a newspaper man twenty 
feet away interrupts apologetically: 
“Would you mind repeating that, Mr. 
Chairman? I am afraid I didn’t get it.” 

‘‘T remarked that I object to being called 

a ‘wringing wet,’ "’ replies Mr. Raskob. 
““T am merely against present prohibition 
conditions. I believe some plan may be 
devised which will restore temperate life 
to America’’. 
So long as the Chairman confines his 
observations to the state of his health or 
to non-committal monosyllables Mrs. 
Moskowitz keeps silent. Now however, 
she smilingly suggests that Mr. Raskob’s 
comment on prohibition is, of course, *‘off 
the record’’—confidential. Raskob’s man- 
ner changes ina flash. He chills. Leaning 
forward a trifle, he says: “I have no ob- 
jection to going on the record as saying 
this."’ He places no additional emphasis 
upon the words, but one feels instinctively 
that the man has within himself a very 
definite, a very decisive personality. 


HE story of Raskob is really the story 

of twomen. The other is Pierre Samuel 
du Pont, chairman of the board of the 
three billion dollar General Motors com- 
bination. In March, 1900, Pierre du Pont 
and John Raskob met under rather curious 
circumstances in the small steel town of 
Lorain, Ohio. 

Du Pont was thirty, tall, dimpled but 
serious of mien. A few years out of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, he and 
his seven brothers were carrying on the 
world wide activities of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, founded in Revo- 
lutionary days by Thomas Jefferson's old 
comrade, the first Pierre Samuel du Pont de 
Nemours. 

The du Pont of 1900 was in Lorain seek- 
ing to stimulate the fortunes of the John- 
son Company, one of the family’s steel 
holdings. The problems of the young 
president of the Johnson Company were 
many. Not the least of these concerned his 
search for a capable secretary, preferably 
some one skilled in the comparatively new 
but widely spreading science of stenography. 

Du Pont took counsel with his mechan- 
ical engineer, Sterling H. Bunnell. 

“I've got the man for you,” asserted 
Bunnell, *‘a quaint little fellow, quick as a 
whip. He is holding down a job as book- 
keeper and stenographer with a pump con- 
cern in Lockport, New York, where I was 
doing a survey last year.” 

In his methodical, unflurried way du 
Pont asked many questions. Bunnell told 
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him that young Raskob was just turning 
twenty-one; that he had been educated at 
grammar school and at Clark's Business 
College in Lockport; that he had been con- 
tributing to the support of his mother, 
brother and two sisters since the death of 
his father in 1898. The mother was Irish, 
maiden name Mary Frances Moran. The 
boy's great-grandfather had come to 
America from the disputed barricade of 
Alsace and the men of the family had been 
cigar makers for many generations. 

“All right,’’ decided du Pont finally. 
“Let's start the ball rolling. You write 
to the youngster and find out what salary 
he wants, and I'll write to his boss and 
find out what he is worth.” 


HE replies came in the same mail. Ras- 

kob’s bubbled with enthusiasm. He 
hegged Bunnell to wire him and said he'd 
start for Lorain at the drop of a hat. He 
assured his friend he would make good 
“T'll work my head off’’—and said he had 
learned a lot more about business and busi- 
ness methods since they had last met. Of 
course he wanted an increase in salary. 
‘Tell Mr. du Pont I'll be glad to come to 
work for him for’’—he wrote the stagger- 
ing figure boldly—**$1,000 a year.” 

Bunnell had hardly finished the tinkling 
Raskobian communique when du Pont 
strolled in. The president of the Johnson 
Company was not turning handsprings 
“Say, Bunnell,’’ he inquired .pointedly, 
““were you playing a joke when you recom- 
mended this Raskob boy? Read this,’’ and 
he proffered a letter from the Holly Com- 
pany, signed by the president. 

As Mr. Bunnell recalls the episode over 
the stretch of the years, the letter read 
about as follows: 

We have received a letter signed by you 
requesting information as to the capacity 
for stenographic and general secretarial 
work of our employee, John J. Raskob. 
Mr. Raskob has been with us for a year and 
a half. His salary is $45 per month. In 
our judgment that is about what he is 
worth. 

‘It took me some time to persuade du 
Pont to disregard the letter,’’ laughed 
Bunnell in telling me the story. 

Raskob dropped off the train at Lorain 


on March 20, 1900, the day after his. 


twenty-first birthday. 

The new stenographer-secretary was a 
whizz bang from the start. Nothing 
escaped him. He possessed a memory that 
retained every fact fed into it. He was like 
a machine. But, withal, there was some- 
thing about him that magnetized. On the 
porch, nights, he was sometimes heard 
lifting his voice in tuneless song. Occa- 
sionally he attempted ‘Sweet Adeline.”’ 
It was a thing of desolation. It still is! 

Raskob’s first association with du Pont 
was of brief duration. “‘Old Man’’ Mox- 
han, as the younger officials called the 
leading individual stockholder behind his 
back, had been watching the new man’s 
work with keen, talent-seeking eyes. 
Moxhan approached Raskob after a fort- 
night. 

Raskob accepted Moxhan’s offer to go to 
Nova Scotia where he spent almost three 
years at Cape Breton. Yet they were form- 
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ative years in his developmert. Under the 
tutelage of Moxhan, Raskob not only mas- 
tered the steel business, but on winter 
nights when gales swept the island he read 
prodigiously Books on 

mics, general literature He swam in 
the great currents of thought that have 


flowed down the ages. 


finance, ¢co 


T WAS a very much more mature Raskob 

who wrote to Pierre du Pont in 1903: 
“It's pretty chilly and lonely up here. If 
you have an opening, I'll come hopping.”’ 

Du Pont had an opening. He had just 
purchased a street railway line in Dallas 
and needed a treasurer. He cabled an offer 
of three thousand dollars a year, and Ras- 
kob joined him in Texas. Then began the 
Lockport boy’s real drive forward. He 
reorganized the finances of the Dallas proj 
ect brilliantly and consolidated himself 
in the confidence and friendship of du Pont 

In 1904 du Pont and Raskob moved to 
Wilmington—'*‘Powdertown'’—where the 
former became treasurer of the great chem- 
ical industry. Raskob was made assistant 
treasurer. He settled down in the du Pont 
duchy and began the dizzy upward rise that 
was to result eventually in his domination 
of the huge General Motors ( orporation 

Pierre du Pont introduced him socially. 
Raskob did not play bridge or golf, but he 
got along famously. Soon he was persona 
grata with everybody ‘“‘worth knowing” 
in Wilmington. In 1906 he was made a 
vice-president of the du Pont company. 
The same year he added marriage to his 
other victories 

He was twenty-seven. His bride was 
Helena Springer Green, a native of that 
part of the Mary land Free State known as 
the ‘‘Eastern Sho Mrs. Raskob was the 
daughter of an ancient and wealthy Catho 
lic family, a woman of grace and charm. 
In the ensuing seventeen’ years twelve 
children were born to the Raskobs. Eleven 
are living 

The du Ponts were quick to realize that 
they had harnessed a natural financial 
genius. Every problem of importance was 
passed upon by the young man from Lock 
port When new investments were offered 
he worked out possible profits down to 
fractions of a per cent., and often decisions 
involving tens of millions depended upon 
him. The du Ponts, of course, showed 
appreciation in a substantial manner. At 
thirty he was treasurer of the company and 





his salary, it is said, was $100,000 a year. 
An increase of ten thousand per cent. in 
nine years! 

At thirty-five the rising young financier 
built his $200,000 mansion at Clayton, near 
Wilmington. An organ was installed. 
Raskob enjoyed the laughter that greeted 
his stiff-fingered efforts to play upon it 

When he wanted things done the new 
du Pont official had a way all his own 
The roads in Delaware were in notoriously 
bad condition. Raskob gave a banquet in 
his home to city, county and state com- 
missioners. At the demi-tasse period, he 
closed the big folding doors pe 5 vee Be 

‘‘Now, gentlemen, we are locked in. 
Before we leave this room, let's work out a 
plan to give Delaware the finest roads in 
the country.” 

The scheme worked. He used the same 
smiling ‘‘hold-up"’ methods in getting a 
new city hall for Wilmington 

Raskob became interested in the Service 
Citizens and Delaware School Association. 
Pierre du Pont has backed these organiza- 
tions to the tune of almost $10,00¢ ,O00O in 
an effort to consolidate and modernize 
an antiquated system of education. A 
few years ago du Pont told me he en- 
visioned for the future, evenin the most iso- 
lated parts of the country, splendid school- 
houses located a few miles apart on magni 
ficent highways running from coast to 
coast and border to border, with feeders 


reaching everywhere “We need as a 
nucleus,’ he explained, ‘‘perhaps 300,00 
miles of concrete highways. The cost 


would be $30,000 a mile. Over them daily 
would come the children of the nation, 
traveling in quick and cheap motor vehi- 
cles, to be taught by splendidly equipped 
specialists in literature, mathematics, 
chemistry, natural sciences." 


gy en saw further than the du Ponts, 
however, in sensing the golden oppor- 
tunities of the automotive age. In 1913 
Raskob persuaded Pierre du Pont to join 
him in the purchase of 3,000 shares of 
General Motors stock. The purchase had 
an amazing result. Two factions warring 
for control, with 160,000 shares divided 
about equally between them, found that 
the 3,000 shares owned by du Pont and 
Raskob held the balance of power. Raskob 
oiled the waters so adroitly that the war- 
ring factions permitted him to become 
chairman of the finance committee and 


ac 





then elected du Pont chairman of the board. 

**Buy General Motors,”’ the treasurer of 
the du Pont Company kept on urging in 
1916 and 1917. Finally, the Raskob-du 
Pont interests got two $25,000,000 blocks 
of stock. This original $50,000,000 block 
is now worth $800,000,000. On occasions 
in the past ten years Raskob has sat quietly 
at the helm and watched his holdings 
double in value almost monthly. 

“They say that Carnegie made thirty 
millionaires over a period of years,’’ he 
has said. ‘‘Well, we made eighty million- 
aires in four years in General Motors. 

“In 1923, we induced eighty of our senior 
and junior executives to go into debt to 
buy General Motors stock. We got them 
to pledge themselves to buy $33,000,000 
worth. They put up $5,000,000 and bor- 
rowed $28,000,000. That stock is worth 
today $250,000,000 or so. All obligations 
have been paid off, and every one of those 
men, who only put in $25,000, are mil- 
lionaires. 

“The reason the stock got so valuable 
and made these men millionaires is that 
they became owners and worked their 
heads off for success. Similarly, we help 
our laboring men to save and to invest in 
General Motors, and we have no labor 
troubles.”’ 


a views himself as responsible 
manager representing the public and 
gets a vast kick out of supplying more and 
better and cheaper motors lok products. 
He hopes to live to see the day when every 
American family will own not one but two 
cars. In a recent interview he said he 
believes in big business, in an interworking 
of units, in combinations to effect economy 
in financing, in purchasing experts, with- 
out taking away a man’s individuality. 

The latest “‘Little Boy Blue"’ of big busi- 
ness owns to no hobby unless it be attempt- 
ing a solution of New York's traffic prob- 
lem. Traffic experts are often dinner guests 
in his six-room apartment at the Carlton 
House in New York. 

Raskob is slightly apologetic about his 
money-making proclivities. 

‘““A man with a large family must have 
an income to match,”’ he says a little 
defensively. ““When he has made his pile 
he can turn his mind to larger things."’ 

If John Jacob Raskob becomes a power 
behind a President, his ideas of the ‘larger 
things’’ will be interesting to watch. 


Why General Edwards Was Sent Home 


your loyalty to me, carry on with the new 
Commander with the same devotion."’ 


RANK R. SIBLEY, a correspondent 

of the Boston Globe attached to the 
Twenty-Sixth Division, ventured to sug 
gest that it might help if the men knew 
this was the last time they would have the 
opportunity to go forward for General 
Edwards. Sibley knew that if it were pos- 
sible the Yankee Division's dead would 
rise and fight for their General 

General Edwards lent Mr. Sibley his 
car and a guide to get him to Fifty-First 
Infantry Brigade headquarters above the 
town of Haumont. Colonel Bearss, com- 


Continued from page 13 


manding the Fifty-First, which was to be 
the attacking brigade, wrote the famous 
order in his dugout. Runners took copies 
out to every platoon. This order waled: 

‘Every officer, non-commissioned officer 
and man is depended upon to uphold the 
glorious traditions of the Twenty-Sixth 
Division. All hell's flying artillery cannot 
stop this brigade when it has once got into 
action. 

Up there in their death holes on the 
slopes of the Meuse the cold, hungry, 
tired, war-worn doughboys of the Twenty- 
Sixth did not cheer this order. They 
merely looked very grim about the attack 
and cursed their General's removal. 
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*“‘Damned lousy trick!’ 

“*Just like this Army to give the best 
guy the gate.”’ 

“By Gawd, Pershing’s scared to let him 
go home with storm troops! Edwards 
ruined himself being too popular with the 
men. 

Well, Sibley was right. The fact that 
this was the last chance for the men to go 
forward for Edwards got up what was left 
of their dander. They were determined to 
send him away in a last blaze of glory. 

Claudel, the French Corps Commander, 
haying officially refused to order the at- 
tack unless ufider Edwards, he was told to 
stay with the Division until the relieving 
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General arrived. Edwards remained and 
conducted the attack on October twenty- 
third. His exhausted Yankees staggered 
to their feet, fixed bayonets and gripped 
their rifles hard. Some of them were really 
all in from exhaustion. Some of them were 
down in the mud from dysentery. Some 
were on the verge of shell shock from the 
strain. Some were about to become vic- 
tims of the Willies. There were wounded 
men in the forming assault waves that re- 
tused to miss this last chance to go over for 


their beloved General. 


HEY went forward at the command, 
and as Colonel Bearss prophesied, *‘all 
hell's flying artillery,’ couldn't stop them. 
Here in this attack was the answer to the 
question that had been asked: “‘Are the 
men physically able to assault again?” 
And here in this attack was immortal 
tribute to the deposed leader who had so 
valiantly led them in their many on- 
slaughts against such troops as the Prus- 
sian Guards and the Bavarians. 

The Division gallantly took all of its 
objectives. Edwards and the Division 
were cited and congratulated by the French 
Corps Commander. That night Edwards 
sent out the following citation of the at- 
tacking brigade: 


1. The Division command extends to 
the commanding officer, 51st Infantry 
Brigade, and the officers and men of the 
following organizations, his hearty con- 
gratulations on their great success in the 
operations of this date for the capture of 
the heights of the Meuse in the region of 
Le Houppy Bois and Belleu Bois; 51st 
Infantry Brigade; rorst Infantry; roznd 
Infantry; torst Machine Gun Battalion; 
1orznd Machine Gun Battalion; Detach- 
ment rorst Field Signal Battalion; Detach- 
ment r1orst Sanitary Train; 282 Aero 
Squadron (French ); Ballon No. 25 (French); 
sist Field Artillery Brigade; and 1st Bat- 
talion 211th Field Artillery (French). 

2. The attack as planned was difficult 
of execution and only to be attempted by 
trained troops. You carried it like the 
veterans you are, and with a dash and valor 
worthy of the best traditions of the 
Twenty-Sixth Division. 

_C. R. Edwards, 
Major General, Commanding. 


On the morning of October twenty- 
fourth Edwards issued his farewell order to 
the Division. It said: 


1. In compliance with Paragraph 48, 
Special Orders No. 293, General Head- 
quarters, American Expeditionary Forces, 
the undersigned relinquishes command of 
the Twenty-Sixth Division. 

2. He thanks the Division for its loyalty 
to him and for what it has accomplished 
in the common cause. He bespeaks for his 
successor in command the same loyalty and 
devotion, and he leaves the Division in 
full confidence that its same fine work will 
continue to the end. 

C. R. Edwards, 
Major General Commanding. 


Brigadier General Frank E. Bamford 
came to Bras to take over the Yankee Divi- 
sion that very morning. Cracking jokes 
and putting on a brave face to the end, 
General Edwards went away in his car 
after shaking hands with everybody at 
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hand, and as he left every officer and man 
present bared his head except Bamford and 
Colonel Duncan Major, the Division's 
Chief of Staff. 

General Bamford immediately showed| 
his hand by relieving Colonel Logan of the} 
torst Infantry, October twenty-fifth. Col- 
onel Hume of the 103rd was relieved 
November sixth; Brigadier General Cole of 
the Fifty-Second Brigade, and seven Majors 
were relieved November ninth. All of 
these officers were National Guardsmen. | 
Edwards had persistently refused to relieve 
these able leaders. We couldn't help but 
feel that G. H. Q. had sent us a Division 
Commander who was willing to break up| 
the National Guard situation in our outfit 
Later these commanders, after a hearing 
by a board of Regulars, were all returned 
to their outfits. Pershing sent his personal 
apology to Cole. 





EFORE continuing my story I want to 

go into the matter of the ‘‘organized 
silence’’ that has been practised against 
General Edwards's exploits and the record 
of the Twenty-Sixth 

First of all, take the last feat of gallantry 
that che war-ravaged Yankee Division 
performed for its departing General. This 
attack, capturing the heights of the Meuse 
as it did, is a part of our nation’s proud 
World War history. It is written in the 
official papers of our Division's records. | 
I have seen scant mention of this feat in 
any official accounts of the War printed 
with G. H. Q's approval. 

During hostilities the Twenty-Sixth 
Division's activities got into print as far as 
censorship permitted because its record 
was important war news. 

Today, only the survivors of the Divi- 
sion, their immediate families and friends 
share with me comprehensive knowledge 
of the Yankee Division's achievements in 
France. 

To indicate that a conspiracy of ‘‘or- 
ganized silence’’ has been practised against 
the New England Division, consider some 
of the following A.E.F. War records that 
have been published. I am positive that 
these accounts have met with the approval 
of the old G.H.Q. ring, because they have 
helped perpetuate G. H. Q. policy. 

The A. E. F. printed a weekly news- 
paper, the Stars and Stripes. It was the 
semi-official organ, if not official mouth- 
piece, of G. H. Q. I do not believe Gen- 
eral Pershing O.K'd every piece that went 
into this sheet. But you can be sure that 
everything written for it was calculated 
to please Chaumont. Some time after the 
Armistice the Stars and Stripes ran a glow- 
ing account of the A. E. F's War record. 
Great tribute was paid to many fighting 
outfits that richly deserved praise. But 
about all that Edwards and the Yankee 
Division rated in this story was the fact 
that they were present on certain fronts. 
Later this paper made an attempt to ap- 





pease us. 

We realized bitterly that we were in for 
this sort of thing. But nothing could be 
done about it. 

Especially were we sore 
realized the following facts: 

The Twenty-Sixth Division was the 
first to be organized and to reach France as 
a complete Division; the first to take its 
place as a Division at the front—Chemin 
des Dames, February 5, 1918; the first to 
meet the enemy in engagement approximat- 
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Can You Tell? 


Look over some of the ads in this magazine. 
What’s wrong with them—can you tell? 
There is something wrong with every ad— 


no advertisement is perfect. Sometimes it 
is the words used in the headline. Some- 
times it’s the illustration. Sometimes the 
ad is too crowded. Again, the wrong publi- 
cation may have been selected—these are 
a few of the fascinating problems confront- 
ing every advertiser. And the man or 
woman with ideas and opinions who can 
help solve these problems is being paid 
startling big money. 


Millions upon millions of dollars are being spent 
every month in newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising—to say nothing of the many millions spent 
in mailing out catalogs, sales letters, circulars, house 
organs, and broadsides. And nearly every adver- 
tiser admits that his advertising and sales literature 
do not pull anywhere near the business they should 
—that there's tremendous room for improvement. 


Get Into 
Advertising 


ADVERTISING is easy to learn—especially 
under the right guidance. Can you imagine 
anything more fascinating than taking just an 
idea and developing it step by step into a finished 
advertisement, or a completed sales campaign? 

The amazing growth of the Page-Davis School of 
Advertising (founded 1896) and the success of our 
graduates is undoubtedly due to our unique and 
practical method of instruction. No text books 
whatever are used. From the start you are given 
practical advertising work to do, just as though you 
were employed in an advertising department. 


Make Your Day Dreams Come True 


If tomorrow you were offered the priceless op- 
portunity of going into a prominent icago Ad- 
vertising Agency for a year, to learn the business 
from beginning to end—and you knew that every 
day your every step would be guided by experts— 
and you knew that a sincere interest wouid be 
taken in your progress—-you would jump at the 
chance, wouldn’t you? And that is substantially 
just what the Page-Davis School of Advertising is 
offering you! 

Mail Coupon for FREE Book 


Simply send the attached coupon and we will mail 
you a remarkable booklet called How to Win Suc- 
cess in Advertising which tells you how you may 
now quickly learn advertising during your spare 
time at home. It tells about the many oppor- 
tunities open to you in this fas- 
cinating profession—how to de- 
velop your ideas and realize big 
money for them in advertising. 

Remember that sending the 
coupon does not obligate you in 
any way. Then get it in the very 
first mail—it may be the means 
of putting you in the big money 
class almost over night. 


Page-Davis School of Advertising 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 7317, Chicago 
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ing a battle—-Apremont, April tenth to 
fourteenth; Seicheprey, April nineteenth; 
Xivrav-Marvoisin, Toul Sector; and was 
the Division that justly claimed the longest 


front-line service in the A. E. F.—210 days 
None had 
against the 


iccording to our official records 
| more kilometers 


i 


1¢ ance 1 


opposition of the enemy. It had also cap 
tured thousands of prisoners and much 
material It had suffered over twelve 
thousand casualties, less than half, to be 
sure, of another Division similiarly en 
gaged 

More recently Generals Hunter Liggett, 
Robert Lee Bullard, Harbord, Henry J. 


Reilly and other Higher-Ups intimately 
associated with G. H. Q. have printed their 


versions of how America won the War 
Of these soldier-writers General Liggett 
gave the Twenty-Sixth Division the most 
credit for its operations on the Western 
Front In his book, “Commanding an 
American Army,'’ Liggett says the Yankee 


Division infantry was fifteen days in the 
Chateau-Thierry lines and advanced about 
twelve kilometers against the enemy, clear- 
ing the Etripilly Plateau in this drive 

When the Twenty-Sixth cleared the 
Etripilly Plateau, General Degoutte, com- 
manding the French Sixth Army was 
moved to exclaim 

The Twenty-Sixth Division alone is 
responsible for the advance of the whole 
Sixth Army.”’ 

I did not find Degoutte’s exclamation in 
Liggett’s book. Nor did the latter quote 
the following compliment the French 
Acmy Commander paid Edwards in general 
orders 

| take 
municating to General 
valiant Division this expression of my 
great esteem, together with my hearticst 
congratulations for the manner in which 
they served the common cause from July 


great pleasure in com- 
Edwards and his 


eighteenth, to July twenty-fourth I 
could not have done better in a similar 
occasion with my best troops.” 

However, General Liggett admitted 


that the Fifty-First Field Artillery Brigade 
remained in the drive and supported the 
doughbovs of the Forty-Second and Fourth 
Divisions until August third. The artil- 
lery thanks you, Sir 

Last spring the ¢ osmopolitan Magazine 
published a series of articles by Brigadier 
General Henry J. Reilly about the fighting 
A. E. F. Reilly mentioned the Twenty- 
Sixth as being at certain places on the bat- 
tle maps at certain dates. He went into 
details to bestow praise upon certain out- 
fits which no doubt fully deserved them. 
I was glad to-note that the gallant Rain- 
bow Division—the Forty-Second—received 
a number of well-earned bouquets. After 
all, it is something to realize that the 
National Guard with its ‘village spirit’ 
and community chest did a little bit toward 
winning the War! 

Even the guide-book to the American 
battleficids in France, printed officially by 
the Battle Monuments Commission of the 
United States, lends very little, if any, 
color and glamor to the battle itinerary 
of the Yankee Division. Where the deeds 
of many organizations are fully exploited 
in this book, the operations of the Twenty- 
Sixth are set down in most frugal fashion 

It was left for General Robert Lee Bul- 
lard to charge General Edwards and the 
T'wenty-Sixth Division in public print with 
hitting him from behind and to say that, 





“Eventually there were signs that the 
reports ‘boomeranged.’ "' The First Di- 
vision—Regulars—commanded by Bullard 
was relieved in the Toul sector about 
April 1, 1918, by the Twenty-Sixth. I 
quoth Bullard’s charges: 

Everybody was generous and helpful 
to our relief. The Twenty-Sixth Division, 
however, commanded by General Clarence 
Edwards was so fault-finding and officially 
critical of our shortcomings and made such 
bad reports of us to our common military 
superiors that for long afterward we were 
kept explaining, fighting our own people 
behind while we fought the enemy in 


front It was altogether the most irri- 
tating experience of my life. It was a 
vicious blow from behind. It may, of 


course, be said that observers from corps or 
higher headquarters made the reports . . ."’ 

Bullard’s charge, printed first in the 
New York Herald-Tribune May 28, 1925, 
prompted the New York World to invite 
General Edwards to reply to Bullard 
through its columns. General Edward's 
telegram to the World speaks for itself and 
for the man who sent it: 


The World, 
New York City: 

Your courteous telegram comes to me 
today upon my return to the Common- 
wealth on the eve of Memorial Day. 

Thousands upon thousands of my com- 
rades in all the divisions of the A. E. F. 
will spend tomorrow together decorating 
the graves of our heroic dead, North, East, 
South and West—the dead of the gallant 
First Division, the dead of the Twenty- 
Sixth Division, which it was my honor to 
command, and the dead of all the other 
divisions whose good fortune it was to 
fight the war “‘over there.” 

I cannot find it in my heart at this time 
to say anything, even to repel an unjust 
attack upon the Twenty-Sixth Division, 
which might bring discord among com- 
rades who fought a great fight together ina 
great and triumphant cause. 

I hope I shall never find it in my heart 
to make an unjust attack upon any other 
division of the A. E. F., for if I put on 
paper in the years that remain to me any 
memories of the great conflict, I shall take 
for my guide the counsel of Ecclesiasticus: 
“Strive for the truth unto death and the 
Lord God will fight for thee.’’ 

For your information I am glad to be 
able to assure you that I never at any time 
made any report to any authority in criti- 
cism of the First Division. I am glad also 
to be able to add the assurance that since 
the Armistice I have never at any time re- 
ferred to the First Division except in terms 
of the highest praise of the gallantry of its 
officers and men. The record of that Divi- 
sion I regard as part of a heritage that is 
the precious possession of all my country- 
men, North, East, South and West, and of 
all my comrades in the Great War, regard- 
less of whether they joined the Colors with 
the Regular Army, with the National 
Guard or with the National Army. 

C. R. Edwards. 


Here are the facts in this situation as 
related by a staff officer who overheard a 
telephone conversation in Edwards's office. 
The Chief of Staff of the new American 
Corps telephoned one week after the relief 
of the First Division by the Twenty-Sixth 
Division: 
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“The Corps Commander is disgusted 
with the reports of his Corps Staff about 
the conditions of the area and incidents of 
the relief. He directs that you make an 
inspection and report this immediately. 
He is inclined to believe that the Division 
Commander ought to be relieved or per- 
haps tried.”’ 

General Edwards replied: 

“I have no complaints. We are doing 
the best possible in the emergency. Every- 
thing is coming along fine, and tell General 
Liggett that he must see I am the one that 
must not be chosen. I rank Bullard. It 
will only make trouble between the so- 
called Regulars and National Guard. | 
beg to be excused. You must have Corps 
Staff Officers do it.”’ 

After a wait of ten minutes the chief of 
Staff said: *‘General Liggett insists."’ 

Then General Edwards replied: ‘‘Tell 
General Liggett that I don’t want to be 
court-martialed or break up the friend- 
ship of a lifetime, but for God's sake, re- 
lease me from this duty. Take my in- 
spectors, whom I will order to report to 
his, but I do not want to see the report. 
I have no complaint."’ 

This was done. General Edwards has 
never seen this report and has never made 
criticism of Bullard. General Bullard was 
advised of this whole story before he pub- 
lished his book. 

I've become damn well fed up with read- 
ing accounts of the A. E. F's. valiant deeds 
that pile on praise for certain generals 
and organizations to the exclusion of 
Clarence R. Edwards, the Twenty-Sixth 
Division and other spelndid combat divi- 
sions. Invariably, almost, these bally- 
hooed outfits belong to the group which 
were designated as Regular Army Divi- 
sions. The reason for bally-hooing them 
is obvious. Self-perpetuating propaganda 
is the creed of all professional military 
Higher-Ups. It was G. H. Q's creed, as 
expressed in the determination to stamp 
out troop spirit that was described as 
“home town spirit,’ ‘‘village spirit’’ and 
‘“National Guard spirit;"’ as expressed in 
the attitude that the War must be won by 
an American Army unidentified with any 
locality, by United States soldiers, not 
troops from any traditional organization. 

As this creed of our past and present 
military system is intimately involved in 
this story of what many people consider 
the big family fight of the A. E. F., I will 
deal with it in some detail. It furnishes 
food for thought as to why Edwards was 
not in the clique of American Higher-Ups. 
It should iaticee to shrewd observers 
the real reason the men of his old command 
assign for his relief October, 24, 1918, in 
battle. You must keep in mind that 
Edwards was not a “‘handshaker’™’ or a 
‘yes man"’ at G. H. Q. He was loyal to 
superiors, but on certain matters he stuck 
to the guns of his honest convictions. 

In this elaboration of G. H. Q's creed as 
we—the enlisted men and our immediate 
officers—beheld it, you will no doubt be 
struck with the feeling that the Germans 
were not the only ones who practised the 
iron-bound theory of Prussian military 
caste and code. 

On November 10, 1917, Pershing visited 
the Yankee Division to make an inspection. 
Some of the units had only just arrived in 

tance. The night before Edwards had 
come back from a month's service on the 
English and French front lines. 
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Pershing made a rapid inspection with 


harsh criticisms. Words with snarling 
cynicisms. “Boy Scouts’’ and ‘‘National 
Guard"’ were used. Finally he noticed a 


corporal casting his eyes. He rushed up to 
the man and balled him out; said he wasn't 
fit to go over the top, caught hold of his 
chevrons and ordered that they be stripped 
from him. 

The officer who described this unhappy 
incident for me reports what General 
Edwards said to General Pershing. 

In the next issue of The New McCrure’s, 
I will give his report and will tell Pershing's 


“given” 
explained in a letter from General Mc- 
Andrews, A. E. F. Chief of Staff. I will 
tell you why we men of the Twenty-Sixth 
Division believe he was sent home and 
why he was so often snubbed and rebuked. 

Also, you will learn the real fighting 
story of the Yankee Division, because the 
story of this Division is the reason why 
Clarence E. Edwards should never have 
been relieved in the midst of battle and 
sent home. 

It is the story that has been squelched by 
what we term an “‘organized silence.’’ 
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Not a Part of the Play 


Continued from page 63 


queer impulse drove me here today. I'm 
glad Icame. I've renewed an old acquain- 
tance. I’m going out in front now to see 
you and Betty act. I want-to see what the 
young generation can do.” 


OUNG Monte Taylor, back in town 

from a few weeks in Florida, appeared 
on the scene one night early in the follow- 
ing week. He asked permission to wait 
inside the door until Betty was ready to 
leave, and Ned Reilly begrudgingly 
granted it. He hated the well-groomed 
sleekness of the fellow’s appearance, the 
supercilious air of condencension which 
seemed to underlie his surface politeness 
and the note of proprietorship which crept 
into his voice when he talked to Betty. 
She came out, dressed for the street, before 
the first act was over. 

“Were you out in front?”’ 
she drew on her gloves. 

I should say not,” he replied. “Couldn't 
aad even five minutes of this rotten play 
again even to see you do your stunt. Can't 
stand anything but the musical things any 
more, and a little of them goes a long way. 
Damned bore—the theater. Rather be 
dancing or something.” 

‘‘Oh, Monte,” she said, 
thing I want to show you. You've often 
heard me talk of Granny. Mr. Reilly 
here—you've met him, of course—used to 
work with her company nearly fifty years 
ago, and he has an adorable picture of her 
taken when she was a young woman. I 
want you to see it. Take it down—won't 
you, Ned—and show it to Mr. Taylor."’ 

Ned grunted something unintelligible 
and took his precious possession down from 
its nail. She handed it to young Taylor. 

“Wasn't she a dear?’’ Betty inquired en- 
thusiastically. ‘“‘This was taken in the 
costume she wore in ‘Old Loves for New,’ 
one of her greatest successes.”’ 

The young man cast a casual glance at 
the picture. 

‘“Pretty,’’ he remarked politely. He 
laughed. ‘‘I suppose ‘Old Loves for New’ 
was one of those silly plays our grand- 
parents thought were so wonderful.” 

“It was one of the finest plays ever seen 
on the stage, young man,’ boomed Ned 
Reilly 

“All right, old fellow, all right. No 
offense. Have it yourown way. You talk 
just like my grandfather. Always harping 
on the past. Thanks for your trouble. 
Let's beat it, Betty. I've got a table at the 
Parisienne. We can get in a few dances 
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she asked as 


‘there's some- 





before the crush begins.”’ 

Vivian Morrison, who dressed with 
Betty, sent Ned out to the corner drug- 
store for a headache powder at the end of 
the second act and paused for a chat when 
he returned. 

‘Did that Taylor boy call for Betty to- 


night?’ she asked. 
‘He did. What's that to ye?” 
‘Nothing at all. You don't need to get 
grumpy about it. Looks as if she’s in 


pretty soft—that’s all. We're 
hear wedding bells pretty soon.”’ 
‘Wedding bells—huh! I'll bet ye she 

never falls for that young smart-aleck.”’ 

‘“*What'll you bet?”’ 

“T'll bet ye—well, a couple of dollars.”’ 

““You're on,”’ she said, “but it'll be a 
shame to take the money. I've got inside 
information you don't know anything 
about. You'd ought to see the diamond 
bracelet she showed me tonight, and she’s 
going to lunch with his mother tomorrow. 
Want to call the bet off?’’ 

“I do not,’ he grunted. ‘“‘It’s on and 
I'll win it too, for all yer inside informa- 
tion 


going to 


ED tried a new tack when Betty 
arrived at the theater the next night 

‘I was thinkin’ today,”’ he said ingrati- 
atingly, ‘‘that I'd like to have a picture of 
yerself to hang up here alongside yer grand- 
mother’s. They belong together.” 

“Indeed they don’t, Ned * she replied. 
“Granny was a celebrity. I’m only an 
understudy."’ 

‘But some day ye'll be as famous as she 
was, mark me words. Yer chance'll come 
one of these fine days.”’ 

“That's what Granny tells me. She says 
it’s just around the corner, but it never 
seems to arrive. The competition's too 
keen nowadays." 

Young Taylor's nightly visits to the 
theater now became a settled routine, and 
Ned Reilly's distaste for him grew apace. 
Vivian Morrison playfully taunted the old 
man with gossip about the progress of 
Betty's love affair. 

There came a night when Betty's dress- 
ing room companion, coming in a little 
earlier than usual, brought word of its 
impending culmination. 

“You're going to owe me two dollars 
tomorrow night, Ned,’’ she said 

‘*Whad'ye mean?” he inquired anxiously. 

“Well, the big event comes off. They're 
motoring down to the City Hall tomorrow 
morning, and some judge or other is going 
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to do the trick. I'm going with them.” 
An usher came back from the front of the 
house just then and shoved a sheaf of let 
ters into Ned Reilly's hand. Vivian 
Morrison put an admonitory forefinger on 
her lips and moved away 
Company mail," said the usher 
There's a telegram there for Miss Ashley 
Mr. Bradford said not to give it to her 
until after the show 
No need to tell me thar,”’ 
ld man What kind of a greeny does he 


grunted the 


think I am?”’ 

The yellow 
and he wondered what message it con 
tained If only some one had—no, he 
couldn't do that. He remembered the in 
exorable theater rule that telegrams ad 
dressed to actors were never to be delivered 
until after the final curtain so that there 
would be no possibility of disturbing news 
upsetting the recipient and marring or per 
haps endangering the performance 

He looked at the telegram again. He 
turned it over and saw that it was insecure 
ly fastened He glanced furtively about 
and inserted a finger beneath the flap. It 
gave slowly with the slight pressure he 
exerted and came open. He gingerly took 
the message out, his heart thumping with 
excitement, and adjusted his spectacles 


telegram caught his eve, 


The wire was from Syracuse 


If late editions carry account of wreck 
disregard them. Wrong report that | was 
fatally hurt printed here. Only broken leg 
and cut over eye. No danger, love 

Harry 


E GLANCED about to reassure him 
H self that no one was watching, 
tucked the folded message back into the 

lop and moistened the flap with his 


rue. He knew that Harry was Linda 


shley's husband He had called for her 
the theater many times They had 
vavs seemed most devoted to each other 
She was a nervous, excitable woman, and 


she'd probably go to pieces when she read 


message. Well, if she was going to go 
pieces anyway, why not get it over with 
yw instead of later? Perhaps she wouldn't 


able to play, and if she wouldn't, why 


thet He smiled with a certain grimness 
it the way chance had played into his 
hands and waddled across the stage to the 


star’’ dressing room 

A colored maid took the message from 
him Through the half-open door he 
caught a glimpse of her mistress. She was 
making up at her dressing table, a silken 
shawl thrown around her slim shoulders 

He slumped into his chair and anxiously 
awaited eventualities 

They came with alarming suddenness 

He heard the door open and then a wo- 
man's half-choked, hysterical sobbing 
The colored maid came scurrying across 
the stage and disappeared through the 
door near him that opened into the narrow 
passage behind the low er boxes He knew 
that she was going out to the front of the 
house to carry a message to Bradford, 
Henderson's representative, who 
looked after both the theater and the 
company He braced himself with stern 
stoicism for what he knew was certain to 


(cor ge 


The sobbing continued, and he could 
ir the murmur of Arthur Warren's voice 
trying to calm the storm. Then Bradford, 





a hard-faced, chunky, middle-aged man, 
came running in from the auditorium and 
darted across the Stage He heard the 
door slam and then all was silence 

Ned vaguely wondered where he would 
turn for a job 

Five minutes later there was the murmur 
of voices from the other side of the stage, 
and then Bradford came into view. He 
was talking earnestly with Arthur Warren 

‘You're certain we can take a chance?” 

Absolutely, Mr. Bradford. She's letter 
perfect [I ran her through only last 
Friday 

‘Well, break it to her gently and tell her 
it’s the chance of a lifetime. Tell her we're 
all rooting for her. I'll try to reach Hen- 
derson on the ‘phone and get him to come 
down here. She might be a find.”’ 

Arthur Warren ran up the stairs and 
Bradford, a nasty frown on his face, came 
toward Ned Reilly's cubby-hole. 

‘‘What the hell was the idea of deliver- 
ing that telegram?’ he snarled. ‘‘You're 
fired. Don't let me ever see your face 
around here again."’ 

He was muttering to himself as he 
walked away 

Ned Reilly slipped into his faded over- 
coat and trudged out into the street. Two 
minutes later, his spectacles askew on his 
pudgy nose, he was trying to decipher a 
blurred telephone number which he had 
copied into an old memorandum book. 

Mrs. Marshall, née Maude Charlton, 
was at home, and he breathlessly imparted 
the news 

‘I knew there'd be no one to tell ye,” 
he explained, ‘‘and I took on the job me- 
self. I thought maybe ye'd like to come 
down and see her play. It'll be the biggest 
night of her life. I'll get a seat.”’ 

The box-office man laughed at his re- 
quest for a reservation 

Not a chance, old-timer,’’ he said 
‘“We're sold out weeks ahead on the floor 
and up-stairs in the first balcony. You 
might try around at the other window. 
Sometimes they have something left in 
the second balcony at this time."’ 

Of course, he told himself, as he hurried 
around the corner to the other box-office, 
he'd have to see the performance himself 
Maybe there'd be two single seats avail- 
able. He was doomed to disappointment 

“Only thing I've got is a pair together 
in the fifth row,'’ said the man at the 
window. ‘“‘Lucky to get ‘em. Just re- 
turned. Want em?” 

He hesitated for a moment and then took 
both seats. After all, if she objected he 
could stand up behind the last row and 
at least hear the applause. She didn’t 
object, however. She welcomed the idea 
when he met her out under the gleaming 
canopy fifteen minutes later. There was, 
he fancied, something of the old jauntiness 
in her appearance and her manner as she 
stepped out of the taxicab. Her dark eyes 
were sparkling, and her little black toque 
was set almost rakishly on her white hair 
She listened with a smile to his embar- 
rassed explanation about the seats. 

“Of course I won't mind your sitting 
with me,” she said. ‘“‘I'd love it.” 


LITTLE sick with apprehension, 
which they both tried to corceal, 
they watched Betty Morgan make her 
first entrance. She came on the stage with- 
out the slightest visible trace of nervous- 
ness and moved through her first scene with 
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the ease and assurance of a veteran. The 
leading woman's gown fitted her slender 
figure perfectly, and the excitement that 
was surging within her strangely height- 
ened her dark beauty. 

“She's the picture of yerself, ma'am, 
as ye used to look,"’ Ned Reilly whispered. 
“Sure I never noticed it before.’’ 

She admonished him to silence, gripping 
his arm with fierce intensity, her eyes 
riveted on the stage. His thoughts for a 
moment went drifting back through the 
years, and he smiled at the memory of the 
wild, hot-blooded young Irishman that 
came back to him. And now after nearly 
half a century she was sitting by his side 
and clutching this arm. It hardly seemed 
real. 

The curtain fell on the first act to the 
accompaniment of enthusiastic applause, 
and they watched the young girl take her 
calls, her cheeks flaming through her 
make-up. 

“She's got it, ma’am,’’ he murmured. 
‘The real stuff. I always knew it.”’ 

‘And so did I,"’ she confided. ‘‘All she 
needed was the chance. There's something 
puzzling me. How did you manage to get 
away? Did they give you a night off?” 


E COUGHED nervously to hide his 
confusion and turned away. 

“There's something mysterious about 
all this,’’ she said. ‘‘I must be told.”’ 

In embarrassed, shame-faced, hesitant 
whispers he told the story of Betty's 
courtship by young Taylor, of her impend- 
ing elopement and of his own desperate 
plan to give her the opportunity that she 
had waited for. 

“I thought, ma’am,"’ he murmured, 
“that if she could once get the taste of a 
real part maybe she wouldn't want to give 
up the stage. God knows she belongs on 
it and not over on the avenue nursin’ pet 
dogs and orderin’ butlers around."’ 

““God knows she does,"’ said the old 
lady fervently, ‘‘and God knows you're 
the finest and best friend our family has 
ever had.”’ 

It was worth losing ten jobs, he thought, 
to be told that 

He escorted his companion to the stage 
door at the end of the play, but backed 
away when she suggested that he go in 
with her. 

He edged in behind her and stood just in- 
side the door while she hurried across the 
stage to where a radiantly happy Betty was 
the center of a chattering group of players 
offering congratulations. He caught a 
glimpse of George Henderson's tall figure. 
The producer was patting her on the shoul- 
der. The group parted to let Maude Charl- 
ton reach her granddaughter, and furtive 
tears welled into Ned's old eyes as he saw 
them clasped in ‘each other's arms. He 
turned to the colored man who had usurped 
his place for the night. 

‘“Was there by any chance a young fel- 
low askin’ for Miss Morgan tonight?’ he 
inquired. “‘A fresh bird in a coon coat?”’ 

The negro grinned. 

‘He's fresh all right, boss,"’ he replied. 
‘Raised an almighty ruction$when she sent 
down word she couldn't see him tonight. 
Said she'd call him in the mohnin’. We- 
all had to put him out he got to fussin’ so.”” 

Ned Reilly chuckled. 

Presently the girl detached herself from 
the fothers and~came bounding across the 
stage to where the old man stood. He 
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tried to duck awkwardly as she engulfed 
him in a fierce embrace. 

“Granny's told us everything,’’ she 
murmured. ‘‘You're the dearest thing in 
the world. Saved me from making a silly 
fool of myself. I really didn’t know how 
much I loved the stage. You couldn't 
pry me loose from it now. Mr. Hender- 
son's got a fine part for me in a new play 
he’s .just bought. Isn't it wonderful? 
We're taking Arthur home with us for a 
little supper, and you've simply got to 
come too. 

She kissed him resoundingly on the 
cheek, and he was inarticulate as she 
darted up-stairs. George Henderson's tall 


“Don't worry about the job, Reilly,’ he 
said heartily. 

He went through the door, and Ned 
turned to find Maude Charlton at his side. 
He found a chair for her, and she dropped 
into it with a grateful sigh. 

“You're a sentimental old fool,’’ she 
said smilingly, ‘‘and I love you for it. I 
owe you two dollars for those seats.”’ 

She opened her hand-bag. He reached 
down and snapped it shut. 

“That's all right, ma'am," he said 
expansively. “‘I’'ve got some money due 
me on a little bet I made. It just comes to 
that amount.”’ 
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mere gymnasium stunts. When we chop 
or saw wood, run a lawn-mower, dig 
garden, mow weeds, or do any of the useful 
things around the home, we get more out 
of it than we get from golf, tennis or any 
of the games. 

In the first place, there is the satisfaction 
of doing something worth while, and be- 
sides we are so intent on doing a good job 
well that we forget we are taking exercise. 
And exercise that is hidden away under the 
pleasure of creating something or improv- 
ing something is the best kind to take. It 
is good for the mind and spirit as well as 
the muscles, and the pleasure of doing 
something worth while is a fine tonic 


HE greatest good we get from healthy 

exercise and wise care of our bodies is 
that it makes us fit to do our best work and 
adds to the joy of living 

The average man does not need to build 
up a lot of muscles like those of a weight- 
lifter or any other special athlete. What 
he is after is to develop and keep in con- 
dition the kind of physical fave: Hee that 
will carry him through life longest, most 
efficient and happiest. 

The youngster who is the champion 
runner or oarsman or football player puts 
together a physical machine of extraor- 
dinary power—but in doing so he takes 
on a big liability. For if he does not keep 
on exercising that machine it is apt to do 
him much harm. 

See how many champion athletes dro 
dead of heart disease in middle life, or — 3 
fer from the breakdown of some other 
vital organ. Look through their histor- 
ies, and you will find that either they have 
given up exercising altogether, or have 
tried to carry on in middle age, when their 
strength is burned up by business or pro- 
fessional work, the same strenuous ath- 
letic program they followed in youth. 

You would not use a racing automobile 
for every day traffic on the road. Why 
make yourself a racing machine and expect 
to get good results from it in ordinary 
business? With our tendency to strive for 
the best records in every sport, we are in 
danger of making athletics a liability 
instead of an asset. Especially after we 
pass the age of forty we should let down 
in speed and continuation of effort. Mod- 
eration is the safest rule. 
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President Roosevelt, Walter Camp, Percy 
Haughton and many other athletes of 
national fame might not have died in mid- 
dle age if only they could have realized 
that we cannot do after forty years of 
living the physical work that was fun 
to us in our twenties. 

The same warning should be heeded by 
girls and women. Nature has not fitted 
them for the strain of competitive ath- 
letics, although some individuals are bril- 
liant exceptions to the rule. But making 
records in-running, jumping, hockey, ten- 
nis, rowing and other exhausting sports 
is dangerous business for girls and 
women 

Their athletics should be for pleasure 
and health, not for championships. And 
even the men who have been champions in 
their youth must remember that after 
forty the heart slows down, begins to lose 
its elasticity, and cannot stand the strains 
it used to meet with ease. 

A doctor I know gave the wisest advice 
to middle-aged athletes when he said: 
“Remember you are not a 1928 model.” 


OU can only be fair to youself and 
become a well-balanced human being 
by giving equal attention to your mind. | 

Cultivate your mind. The man who 
does not think is not alive. He is a sort 
of human vegetable who keeps on moving 
from force of habit, but he does not get | 
anywhere. The more and the better 
thinking you do, the stronger you will be | 
physically. 

If you doubt this, recall what happened | 
at the St. Louis Exposition a few years | 
ago, when picked men of the wild races 
competed in running, jumping, throwing 
weights, etc. 

All kinds of wild men did their best, 
from tiny Australian Bushmen to giants 
of Patagonia—yet a team of average 
American high school boys could easily 
beat all they did. Against full grown 
Americans at the height of their powers 
the savages would get nowhere. There 
is no doubt that a sound mind in a sound 
body is the most efficient thing in the world. 
While the mind that is not cultivated may | 
be sound, it is half asleep, simply marking 
time while the intelligent pass it by. 
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form approached and loomed over him. | 
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longside, but Wally waved them away 
It wasn't far and he loved it, walking 
through the London night, with the mist 
gainst his eyelids and the dark, mysteri- 
sus houses on all sides of him. It was his 
last night They were sailing 

ry early in the morning for Paris. And 
wanted to savor the very 


n London 


omchow he 
ast of it 


PT HIS girl walking beside him, her silly, 
high-heeled shoes clicking on the shin- 
g pavements, was somehow all mixed up 
with Lendon, with the heart of it, the 
tragic comedies and the comic tragedies of 
its inner life 
I'd like,”’ she said, suddenly, ‘‘to show 
you my flat. You've been awfully nice to 
me. I—I fixed my flat up all myself.” 
I'd love to see it,’’ said Wally 
Wally never quite forgot that flat 
Now a flat to him meant—well, it meant 
a flat A living room and 
a bedroom and a kitchen of course 
But this girl's flat was just one room and 
no more. There were two windows. There 
was a screen around the washbasin and 
inother one around the little gas stove 
where she evidently did her cooking 
But the thing he never forgot was her 
The decorations she was so 
proud of For a moment the garishness 
of it made him a little dizzy. Over the 
table was thrown a yellow scarf and upon 
it she had embroidered poinsettias, of all 
things. Great, flaming, scarlet ones, more 
flaming, and more scarlet, than those he 
ised to see in California, and the poin 
settias were tied with ribbons of a royal 


Several rooms 


decorations 


purple 

There were stiff little cushions, too, with 
flowers and lanterns appliquéd upon them, 
and the red curtains at the windows were 
ornamented with green dolphins at play 

And vet with it all was an immense sense 
f order and cleanliness 

I like a bit of color myself,’” said the 
rirl, and lifted her chin proudly. “‘Makes 
ou feel more cheerful like when you're 


alone. I like a cheerful place to live in.”’ 
Well, you've certainly got it,’ said 
Wally and smiled at her. Very friendly 


was that smile. How could you help being 
friendly to a kid like that, that had worked 
so hard to make her flat nice and cheerful 
and clean? 

If she liked it, that was wonderful 

He stretched his long, slim length in a 
chair, which was comfortable enough, and 
she sat down, rather primly he thought, in 
a straight-backed rocker 

But there is something about two 
igarettes, glowing in unison, that breaks 
down barriers, that dissolves constraint. 
[hey go up in smoke, as it were 

Surprising how you could talk, really 
talk, toa girl like that. Not what you'd 
call intelligent, probably, but she had 
»oked upon life and she had her ideas 
ibout it 

You're just what you are, that’s all,”’ 

she said, over her cigarette “You're 
what you're born. There ain't any way to 
get above it. You got to stay where you 
were put. There's some that are born to be 
rich and grand, and some that are born to 
be poor and work hard. Maybe some- 
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times a man can beat it, but a girl can't, 
not in this town anyhow.” 

And from her talk Wally gathered a 
strangely clear and definite picture of that 
great class law of England 

His wrist watch reminded him of the 
time 

“IT guess,’” he said, lazily, not moving 
his head that was tilted back against the 
chair, “I guess I'd better be moving."’ 

There was a pause—an unexpected 
pause. It hung there, asking to be broken. 
But Wally could not free himself from the 
girl's eyes that were upon his. They were 
shy and strange, they were drowned in 
shyness, and yet they were brave. They 
pleaded with him for some nameless thing. 

““Wouldn't,”’ said the girl from Picca- 
dilly, “‘wouldn’t you rather stay here to- 
night? It’s—late, and it’s raining.” 

Now when he came into that flat, young 
Wally Cottar had had no idea of staying. 
He had had no idea of anything except to 
talk to this girl. 

Besides, though he didn’t talk about it, 
though he was quite, on the surface, like 
every other young man who played foot- 
ball and understood about women, and 
thought that taking your fun where you 
found it was the proper thing, he had 
ideals. He didn’t, as it happened, go in for 
women, just because they were women. 


UT somehow, in the hours across the 
little wooden table of the chop house 
and in this little flat ornamented by the 
work of the girl's needle, he and this girl 
had become friends. They had talked. 
They had smoked together. His heart had 
hurt him because he understood some of 
the things which this kid had faced alone. 

Besides, he was really lonely. 

In her neat blue dress, with her head 
bared so that he could see her soft brown 
hair, this girl that he had become friends 
with was rather sweet and clean and gentle. 
That was it, gentle. 

So, perhaps, this might be all right. 

‘I'd like to stay,’’ he said, and gilded 
the moment with that half arrogant, half 
boyish smile of his, ‘if you want me to.” 
Ever so faint the emphasis on the word 
‘‘want,’’ but it was there and the girl an- 
sw ered it. 

‘I'd like you to,”’ she said. 

She came over then and sat down on the 
arm of his chair. He kissed her and her 
lips were sweet and they grew warm under 
his—first they were very cold and then 
gradually they grew warm and sweet 
and clung to his. Funny kiss that, for 
such a girl. 

In her flowered kimono, she was prettier 
than he had thought she would be. It was 
sweet, it was pleasant, to hold her in his 
arms. She was very cool; she withdrew 
herself from him just a little, and then 
suddenly Wally let himself go and kissed 
her as one kissed a desired woman. 

She was weeping bitterly, silently. 
And when the scorch of her tears had 
awakened him to it, he felt the long shud- 
der of her breath through all her slim body. 

The light in the room was dim, but he 
could see her face, when he held her head 
back and looked down into it, lying 
against his shoulder. 
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“You're crying,’’ he said. 

“No, I'm not,’’ she clung to him. 

“Why are you crying?”’ he said sternly, 
looking straight into her eyes, that were 
almost black where the pupils had grown 
and grown with his kisses. 

She didn’t answer him. Her lids hid 
her eyes from him, for fear they might 
answer him. But from beneath the lashes 
tears kept trickling. 

Swiftly, Wally thought. Things of the 
last hours, ever since he saw her standing 
in the London night, came to him, built 
one on top of another. With them, in- 
stinct flamed to a certainty. 

And he put her very gently from him 
and sat looking down at her tear-stained 
face. 

‘Tell me something,” he said. “Am I 
the first man you've had up here in your— 
flat?”’ 

Her eyes opened and told him even before 
she spoke. 

‘*Yes,"’ she said. 

He was very angry. Whatever she had 
thought, lying there so quiet, so tortured, 
she had not expected him to be angry. 

There was nothing to tell her that this 
boy who had spoken to her in front of a 
chop house window was an idealist, a man 
of strong code and high standards. 

“What's the idea, anyhow? You must 
be crazy.” 

She watched him and saw that his young 
face was very set, very stern and cold. 

He never glanced at her. 

But she could not stay quiet, frightened 
as she was, and let him go like that. 

On her feet, swaying a little, she went 
to him and put her arss about him. 

““Listen,"’ she said desperately, and 
sought wildly for \vords, she who had 
so pitifully few at her command. ‘‘Listen, 
you don't understand. Please don’t go 
away.” 

‘Of course I'm going away,"’ said Wally 
Cottar. 

‘*Listen—oh, please let me tell you. I 
told you about my eyes. I can’t sew any 
more. I've tried and tried to find other 
work. I'd do anything. But I can’t. 
There are so many girls and men who 
haven't got work. Ican't starve. [almost 
did. You know I did.” 

The raw feeling of her voice hypnotized 
him. 

“IT been out in Piccadilly for two weeks 
now, every night since my money gave out. 
But when men spoke to me, I couldn't 
answer them. I got all sick. See? 

“And my room rent was due. You don’t 
know what it’s like to have your room 
rent due. If I get thrown out of here she'll 
keep all my things that I've made—and my 
trunk—and then where'll I go?’ 

Dawn had come into the room, through 
the slits in the curtains. 

Wally drew one long breath. After all, 
it was a hell of a situation to have put up 
to you. 

“T'll give you the money,”’ he said. ‘‘I'll 
do that anyway—"’ 

Her head went back as though he had hit 
her. 

“TI wouldn't take any money from you,’ 
sh¢ said passionately. 

Then Wally ended it, as only men like 
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Wally can end things. It was a sardonic | 
gesture, maybe, as he bent to kiss her, it 
had a dash of the cavalier about it, but 


somehow you felt that was only to cover 


up the boy’s sentimentality, of which, it 
may well be, he was ashamed. 
The door shut very softly behind him. 
At the foot of those two flights of dark 
and winding stairs there was a bell. And 
above the bell was a small white sign upon 
which was — the word ‘*Landlady 


Now Wally had intended to ring that 
bell. But that, as it happened, was not 
necessary. 


For in the early gray light, a woman was 
standing near that sign, and there was no 
mistaking her. She could, of a truth, have 
been nothing in the world but the land- 
lady of such a house in London. 

With her, Wally spoke briefly. 
something 

And then Wally went out into the Lon- 
don dawn, and his hat was set at an even 
more rakish angle, and his jaw looked 
leaner and harder thanever. But there was 
a little twisted smile at the corner of his 
mouth, for after all, a deep draught of life 
is always worth drinking, even though it 
is very bitter. At least toa boy like Wally. 

Even if he didn’t have the money to 
spend in Paris that he had counted Foor , 
what did it matter? The joys of Paris 
might well be overestimated. As for him, 
he loved London. And as to that, the boat 
might sink crossing the Channel. Boats 
had been known to. 

We have said that this amorous adven- 
ture had no beginning and no ending, as 
becomes an amorous adventure. 

For Wally, who sailed for Paris that 
morning, it had no ending. But as you 
have undoubtedly heard, you cannot so 
much as throw a pebble into a pool with- 
out causing widening and ever widening 
ripples. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Bloxam.”’ 

In spite of herself, the girl's voice broke 
with nervousness. She had prayed, on 
every step of the two flights of na.row and 
winding stairs that Mrs. Bloxam would be 
elsewhere when she reached that dim and 
darkened hallway. And at sight of her, 
she paled a little, though she was already 
pale enough, so pale that the rouge stood 
out from her lips and cheeks. 

But Mrs. Bloxam stopped her and the 
girl's heart stopped, too. The room rent. 
Her little room, that she was so proud of. 
She was about to be turned out. And then, 
as she had said to Wally, where would she 

0? 

But Mrs. Bloxam was speaking and she 
focused her attention on unexpected words 
that were issuing from Mrs. Bloxam’s 
hard lips. 

‘“He—did that?”’ said the girl and put her 
hand against the wall for support. 
“He did. Your room rent’s paid for a 
month and he said as how I was to give 
you breakfast and tea and a bite of supper. 
I wouldn't do it for most, but—it ain't 
often you see a young man like that now- 
adays.”’ 


Gave her 


The girl was crying weakly. But she) 
was crying for joy. 
‘‘A—month,”’ she said, slowly. ‘‘Why 


—Mrs. Bloxam, in a month maybe I can 
find a job. Oh, I know I can find a job. 
And then I'll never have to—why, Mrs. 
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in beautifying your complexion. Many 
women prefer an astringent lotion and 
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absorbent cotton. You need not mas- 
sage it in. MU-COL is refreshing, 
soothing and economically priced. 
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GET FREE OUTFIT—WRITE TODAY! 
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Bloxam, in a month, maybe I can find a STEADY WORK—NO LAYOFFS—PAID VACATIONS 


job.”" 
““Maybe you can,”’ said Mrs. Bloxam. 
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idle pleasure, either, as did the 


who! 1 not heen so fortunat 


he entrusted with the three 


for the Thomas Jefferson 
administration, and 


H scribed 
cout l business 
after reading fourteen books he was quite 
ready to take an executive position in any 
busines He knew what caused panics 
ind j how to prevent them; he learned 
that the cost of labor and materials was apt 
periodically provided that 


ther factors did not cause a decrease 


t l cre isc 
some 

So thev made him a clerk in the filing de 
partment and he was entrusted with the 
stamping of the word ‘‘Filed,’’ with the 
date, on every letter 

This promotion did not, however, make 
Richard conceited, and his innate modesty 
won him many friends among the other 
emplovees with whom he was quite popu 
lar as soon as it became known that he was 
i friend of Mr. Ellsworth’s 

One day, after Richard had been working 
for six months as filing clerk, he conceived 
in efhcient idea for saving time 

This was no less revolutionary a scheme 
than ¢t ease stamping both the word 

Filed’* and the date, and simply imprint 
the latter in a certain definite place which 
would, of course, signify that the corres 
pondence had been filed on that date 

Richard worked hard in perfecting this 

figured out that it would elimi 
> movements of the clerk's arm ina 


nate 3 
day, which, allowing for Sundays, holi 
days, and half days on Saturdays, would 


mean the saving of 87,58 
arm per clerk per annum 


movements per 


HE more he thought about his idea the 
more efficient it seemed; he discovered 
also that in his previous figuring he had 
not allowed for the fact that the clerks 
worked overtime and all day Saturday 
during the winter months, which made his 
net total of saved-clerk-arm-movements 
per person per annum 92,365 not 87,85 
Fortified thus with an additional argu- 
ment, this young Luther bravely contem- 
plated nailing his thesis to the door of no 
less a person than President Ellsworth him- 
self, but in several attempts he got no 
nearer that sacred portal than the office of 
the second assistant general manager, who 
coldly imparted to mim the not entirely 
unknown fact that Mr. Ellsworth was a 
very busy man 
Then in his hour of despair Richard re- 
membered Abraham Nussbaum—the sales- 
manager who had so successfully radiated 
personal magnetism in the pages of the 
Efficiency magazine. Three hours a night 
for the next five nights, young Kennedy 
spent in front of a tall mirror, with a copy 
of Nussbeum's article on ‘“‘How I Make 
Men Like Me,” spread out before him; on 
the morning of the sixth day he was realy 
ro trv his skill 
Behold—a magnetic smile at breakfast 
ind the waitress forgot to charge him for 
heavy cream on his corn flakes; another 
smile through the window of the café, and 
a street sweeper outside ran in and em 
braced him This last was rather em 
barrassing, and Richard deliberately shut 
off as much of the magnetism as possible 


So This Is the Secret of Success 


Continued from page 35 


until he could reach the office. But he was 
so charged with personality that four 
newsboys, two beggars, a plumber and a 
traffic policeman followed him to the door 
of his office, overpoweringly attracted to 
this magnetic young man 

In the office his progress to the throne of 
President Ellsworth was triumphal; man- 
agers, secretaries, stenographers—all in- 
stantly liked him and made way before his 

Nussbaum" smile. But as he stood alone 
before the president, all of young Kennedy's 
magnetism was promptly short circuited by 
the Great Man's patriarchal impressive- 
ness 

‘Well, young man,”’ said Mr. Ellsworth, 
fumbling among the papers on his desk. 

“Yes, sir,"’ said he, “I am Richard 
Kennedy, sir. I have a plan which I have 
worked out for eliminating a great deal of 
unnecessary work in the clerical department, 
sir. It will save 92,365 movements of a 
clerk's arm in one year—and in ten 
years—"" 

During this speech the president had 
continued the search among his papers 

Suddenly he fixed his shrewd, keen gaze 
on young Kennedy and said,***Humm.”’ 

Then before Richard could reply to this, 
the Great Man pressed a button and a 
stenographer appeared. 


“Miss Meyers,’’ said the president, 
‘did you see a little leather notebook of 
mine?’ 


There was a minute's silence. Richard 
trembled as he thought of the portentous 
possibilities of those notes—un<oubtedly 
his complete record with the Ellsworth 
Products Co 

The fatal little book was found and 
handed to Mr. Ellsworth. Young Ken- 
nedy, in dumb suspense, watched the 
features of the Great Man for any sign of 
hope. At last the president shook his 
head sadly and muttered, ‘I ought to have 
had an 84 easily. Six strokes on number 
twelve—a par 3 hole—six—"’ 

He looked up and saw young Kennedy. 
The shrewd, keen look retutned instantly 
to his impressive features, which, in the 
revious moment of forgetfulness had care- 
as become quite human. 

‘Well, young man,”’ he said 

“Why, sir,” replied Kennedy in stubborn 
desperation, ‘I want to tell you about my 
plan for saving waste time in the clerical 
department.” 

President Ellsworth took off his gold- 
rimmed eyeglasses and listened thought- 
fully as Kennedy unfolded his scheme. 

When the young man had finished he sat 
lost in deep thought for some time, before 
he gave his answer. 

“Young man,"’ he said at last, “when I 
first came to this city I didn’t have a cent 
Not a penny.” 

He paused and closed his eyes to let the 
full significance of this fact sink in upon 
Kennedy before he resumed. 

“Young man, there are three rules for 
business success. The first of these is 
‘Don't watch the clock; the second, ‘Don’t 
be afraid of getting your hands dirty’; and 
the third, ‘Work just a little harder than 
the other man.’ " 

The Great Man paused—then added: 

[ hope that answers your question, 
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Slowly he opened his eyes. 
said Kennedy gratefully as 
“Thank you 


young man.”’ 
' “*Yes. sir,”’ 
he bowed out of the room 
very much, sir.” 


ENNEDY returned from his second 

pilgrimage to the Oracle greatly 
strengthened in his resolve to keep holy 
the three commandments on which hang 
all the laws of the profits. He realized 
more than ever before that it takes time 
and hard work to win true success. 

The next noon he sat at his desk, trying 
to concentrate on the chapter in his busi- 
ness course concerning “How to Write 
Effective Business Letters to Japan and 
China,’’ when Mr. Fisher sat down beside 
him to pick his teeth. 

Mr. Fisher was a kindly chief clerk who 
sported three 18 karat molars and a 14 
karat watch charm, the latter a present 
from his fellow clerks on the anniversary 
of his twentieth year with the Ellsworth 
Products Company. 

“Well, Kennedy, what's new? 
married yet, are you?” 

This was Mr. Fisher's daily question; 
Kennedy's daily answer was: “‘Well not 
yet, Mr. Fisher. Can't get a girl to take 
me. How's Mrs. Fisher today?”’ 

Mr. Fisher shook his head mournfully. 

“She had a bad night again with her 
stomach.”’ 

Mrs. Fisher’s stomach was a subject on 
which the whole office got minute daily 
reports. Then he added, “‘What are you 
reading?” 

“Oh, some dope on business. Pretty 
good, but I guess you can't get much out of 
books. It’s the hard, practical experience 
that counts, isn't it?” 

“Yes, books only- weaken the eyes.”’ 

“But didn’t Mr. Schmidt do any study- 
ing?’’ The mystified young man mentioned 
the name of one of the highest officials. 

“Oh, Mr. Schmidt?’’ said Mr. Fisher. 
“Well, that’s different. You see, he mar- 


Aren't 


ried Mr. Ellsworth’s oldest daughter. 
Certainly a dandy fellow, too—Mr 
Schmidt. Calls me Ed—always joshing 


me about my kids." And Mr. Fisher 
chuckled reminiscently. 

“‘Oh,”’ said young Kennedy. ‘‘He mar- 
ried Mr. Ellsworth’s daughter. I see 
And how about Mr. Spencer, the vice- 
president?” 

It was Mr. Spencer who had patted 
Richard several times approvingly ou. the 
back when he had lead the young man 
studying during the noon hour. 

““Spencer—say, there's a regular man,” 
replied Mr. Fisher. ‘Nothing stuck-up 
about him. He asked Bertha and I to his 
wedding—married Kitty Ellsworth, you 
know—the old man's second daughter 
My, it was some swell wedding, I'll tell 
the world.” 

““Yes,"’ said the young man. 
have been.” 

Then there came to him the vision of 


“Ie must 


J. D. Ellsworth battling his sturdy way 


from poor boy to president. 

“Bur,” he said to Mr. Fisher, ‘‘but, how 
about Mr. Ellsworth? He came to this 
city without a cent, and by following three 
rujes he won his way to the top. Told me 
so himself."’ 
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“Yes, sirree!"’ said Mr. Fisher. ‘‘That's 
just what he did. I can remember when he 
first came. I was his boss for a while. 
Used to say to him, ‘John, do this now,’ or 
John, hurry up." There wasn't any ‘Ells- 
worth Products Company’ then. It all be- 
longed to old Walter Kinnard, and when 
he died it went to his daughter Ethel. I 
guess you've met her 

said 


“Why, no where?”’ young 
Kennedy. 
“She's Mrs. J. D. Ellsworth, the old 


man’s wife, you know, was the answer 

The door of the office opened suddenly 
and young Kennedy looked up at the 
sound of a woman's laugh. A plain 
young girl swept by them and passed into 
the inner sanctum. 

“Say, isn't she a beauty?’’ whispered Mr. 
Fisher with awe in his voice. 

“Why, no—I wouldn't pick her out of a 
crowd.’" The young man listlessly sur- 
veyed the book on business efficiency. 


“Don't you know who she is?” said Mr. 
Fisher. 
“Why, some stenographer, I suppose,’ 


replied Kennedy. 


HE’S Ellsworth’s youngest daughter, 
Grace,’’ said Mr. Fisher in the same 

tone of voice with which he would have 
mentioned the deity or John D. Rockefeller. 
“What? Ellsworth’s got another 





daughter?”’ 
Fisher's arm. 
**Sure.”’ 
Married?" 
‘‘No—just nineteen.”’ 
““Oh,”’ said young Kennedy. 
So he married her. 


HIRTY-FIVE years later a trembling 

young man stood in the impressive 
office of Richard Kennedy, President of 
the Kennedy (formerly the Ellsworth) 
Products Company. 

“Yes, sir,"’ he said eagerly to Mr. Ken- 
nedy. “I want to show you that a college 
man can start at the bottom and work 
-_ 

President Kennedy took off his gold 
rimmed eyeglasses. 

“Young man,”’ he said, lighting a cigar, 
‘when I first came to this city I didn't 
have a penny. Nota cent.” 

He paused and closed his eyes to let the 
full significance of this fact sink in upon 
the young man. 

‘But I made three rules which I always 
followed. They are the secret of success.”’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ said the youth eagerly. 

“The first rule is, ‘Don’t watch the 
clock’; the second, ‘Don't be afraid of get- 
ting your hands dirty’; and the third, 
‘Always work just a little harder than the 
other man.’ ”’ 


Sc 


The Efficiency of Eli Tarbox 


Continued from page 69 


hard at his notebook and bit the end of his 
pencil desperately. 

After a moment Gideon wiped his fore- 
head. ‘Make a report of the matter,’’ he 
ordered the clerk weakly. 

“Yes sir,’ said the clerk gravely. 

That ended round two, and Gideon P. 
Fish was the victor without doubt. Uncle 
Eli's name was taken off the pay roll and 
another man took his run out, although 
it required the services of the master me- 
chanic and road foreman of engineers to 
keep Uncle Eli off the Twelve Thirty- 
Seven the first day. 

A young man by the name of Smith, 
with a rather washed-out appearance and 
not too much personality, got Uncle Eli's 
throttle. He was rather taken aback the 
second day when, shortly before leaving 
time, Uncle Eli showed up by the engine. 
Smith rather feared further hostilities. 
But he was relieved a moment later when 
Uncle Eli trudged on back and entered the 
one coach at the rear of the two freight 
cars they hauled every day. 

That was the first of many days. Uncle 
Eli turned up as though he was going to 
work, and made the trip to Pine Grove 
and back in the coach 

The summer was hot. 
of fell. It was that way 
fall, after the frosts came 

Not even the hottest days kept Uncle 
Eli at home. Lunch box in hand he turned 
up as unfailingly as the sun and made the 
trip to Pine Grove and back. He was on 
the train the day in the fall when the vice- 
president's private car was pushed up 
ahead of them by another engine, and 
shunted fifteen miles to the end of the 
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No rain to speak 


clear into the 
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Little Creek branch, to be left there four 
days. 

The Little Creek branch was a stretch of 
track that led off at an angle some eight 
miles from the end of the line. It had 
been built for lumber only. Since the big 
saw mill at the end had closed down six 
years before it had not been used at all 

The vice president’ S private car held a 
hunting party of six, including Gideon P. 
Fish. In fact, Gideon was responsible for 
the car going back there. It was his idea 
of efficiency. They would be in the heart 
of a nice hunting region, with all the 
luxuries of home. 

The third day of thé hunting trip, as the 
train was starting home from the end of 
the line Smith, the engineer, pulled out 
his watch 

“Just about leaving time,"’ he stated, 
and pocketed the watch and surveyed the 
sky. ‘‘Guess we'll get rain on the way,"’ 


he observed. ‘Look at that sky ahead.” 


HEY all glanced in the direction of 
home. The sky was darker, overcast 
The clouds seemed to have lowered 
Uncle Eli spoke sharply. ‘‘Them ain't 
clouds! That's smoke, boys! Look at the 
diff rence where it meets the clouds!"’ 
There was a difference, when they looked 


closer. The lowest clouds were of smoke, 
rolling and billowing before the heavy 
wind. Pine Grove, where they were then, 


was higher than the land where the smoke 
was, and they could see fairly well 
‘Wasn't any smoke there when we 


came up,’ Smith said positively. ‘Not 
a sign 
“There is now,"’ Uncle Eli retorted. | 
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cried the young man, clutching | 
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ERE’S your 
chance to own 
that Corona you’ve 
wanted—on the easiest 
terms ever offered —at 
ettebeds ONE-THIRD OFF regular 

EASY price! Complete in every 
Lbsuiky detail; two color ribbon, 
back spacer, beautifully 
finished, NEW MACHINE GUARANTEE. 
Recognized the world over as the finest, strong- 
est, sturdiest, portable built. Only a limited 
number of these splendid machines available. 
To get one, you must act now! 


Yours for 10 Days FREE— 
Send No Money 


Experience the joy this personal writing portable 
typewriter can give you! Use it 10daysfree! See 
how easy it is to run and the splendidly typed let- 

ters it turns out. Ideal for the office desk, home, 

traveling. Small, compact, light, convenient. 

Don’t send out letters, ~ > bills in poor 
handwriting when you can have this Corona at 
such a low price or on such easy terms. 


Carrying Case Included 
—If You Act Now 


Leatheroid carrying case, oiler, instructions free on 
this offer. Send no money—just ‘the coupon, Without 
delay or red tape we will send you the Corona. Tr. 
10 days. If you decide to keep it, send us only $2—t t. 
a month until our special price of $39.90 is paid (cash 
price $36.40). Now isthe time to buy. This offer may 
never be repeated. Mail coupon now. 


$15.10 Saved 
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: ste E. Grand hy Cateage, Dept. 7-A 
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me the Corona, F.O B. . On arrival I'll deposit $2 4 
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Loyes Greatest Moment- 


“Be Mine Forever” 


You, too, can soon hear 
these wonderful words. 
You were meant for love. 
It is not hard to become 
*\ fascinating and charming 
—to make the man you 
love want you forever, if 
you know certain secrets 
about the way a man's 
“Fascinating Womanhood” is an 








works. 
amazing book that tells the things to avoid and 
the beautiful things that make girls attractive to 


mind 


men. We have prepared a 28-page booklet out- 

lining the contents of this wonderful book and in 

it telling much interesting information you would 

like to know. If you want it, write name and 

address on margin and mail with ten cents to: 
THE PSYCHOLOGY PRESS 


4865 Easton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Dept. 9-J 











*‘Lookit it! You know what happened? 
Some sparks got past the spark screen on 
the stack." He looked up at the stack of 
the Twelve Thirty-Seven as he spoke, and 
the next moment cried triumphantly: ‘I 
The screen ain't even on!"’ 

and frowned. ‘‘I forgot 


reckon so! 
Smith stared 
the thing,”’ he confessed 
‘By golly!’ said Uncle Eli. It’s cuttin’ 
across the Little Creek branch an’ spreadin’ 
fan-shape toward them hunters! It'll trap 


‘em sure as anything!"’ 
, HI conductor spoke “et solid second 
growth for miles back beyond them 


Little Creek is about dried up. They 

n't have a place to go to.”’ 

Burn ‘em up sure as anything,’ Uncle 
Eli agreed excitedly. ‘‘Le’s run down that 
way and see what's what 

\ mile from Little Creek they 


where the first sparks had fallen 


found 
Smith 


topped the train. They gathered by the 
side of the engine, staring at the black 
ened, smoking area before them. Smith 
exclaimed with a strained face: ““This is 


terrible! Suppose they burn to death!"’ 


Uncle Eli spat “Stop s'posin’,”’ he 
advised Run to th’ switch, uncouple, 
in’ go up th’ Little Creek line. ‘Tain't 
no use waitin’ fur help to come. They 


can't do no more’n we can.”’ 

They went on to the switch, uncoupled 
the engine, and the train crew got into the 
cab, and they started up the Little Creek 
branch The fire had not spread to the 
switch, but, as they proceeded, the rusty, 
weed-choked rails angled to the left and 
entered the zone of fire 

The air became thick and strong with 
acrid smoke Smoldering stumps and 
trunks of trees crackled and snapped. The 
hot landscape sent waves of heat beating 
into the They began to cough, to 

streaming eyes. And still 
the fire was ahead of 


cab 

l co wipe 
the main body of 
Smith suddenly stopped, pulled back on 
bar, and started back It's 
suicide to go any farther!’" he told them 
loudly 

The smok 
breatheable air 
i large blue bandana, blew his 


thinned and they came into 


again Uncle Eli wiped 


his eyes on 
se, and pushed over to Smith's side 
Stop her, Bub,"’ he ordered Smith 
did so 
What we goin’ to do now?” Uncle Eli 
isked them briskly 
Each man looked at his neighbor. Smith 


answered a trifle sullenly Nothing we 


can do. You saw what it was like back 
there Ties burning out from between the 
rails, and the fire getting worse every 
footr.”’ 
Ain't figgerin’ to go off an’ leave ‘em, 
if you , 
What can we do?"’ Smith demanded 
| bet,"’ said Uncle Eli calmly that if 
body opened the throttle wide and kept 
in’ he'd through that fire somehow 
You're crazy! Smith said angrily 
Uncle Eli took a big chew of fine-cut 
Fill ‘er up, Bub,”’ he said to the fireman 
Y crazy! the fireman agreed 
Smit! You'll die sure as you'r 
Un Eli 
{ Eli n ed over casually, picked 
} va hose, and aimed it out the 
‘ He turned the valve and a high 
f f bouls wat shot out 
{ e Eli looked act " 


Smith. ‘Ef you ain't off the engine by the 
time he gets the fire filled up, I'll sprinkle 
you! Unload boys, all of you! I'm goin’ 
to start throwin’ boilin’ water in a minute 
or sol”’ 

That ended all arguments. Uncle Eli 
was alone in the cab within sixty seconds. 
He shut the water off, stepped across the 
cab, let the air off and pulled out on the 
throttle. The Twelve Thirty-Seven surged 
ahead. Uncle Eli leaned out the window 
and waved his hand at the little group 
standing alongside the track. A few mo- 
ments later he shut off most of the steam, 
made his way over the coal to the back of 
the tank, and, while the engine ran slowly 
ahead, dipped his whole body down in the 
cold water of the tank. It made him gasp. 
He climbed out breathing hard, clothes 
plastered tight against his skinny form. 
Streaming water at every step he made his 
way back to the engineer's seat and pulled 
out on the throttle hard. The Twelve 
Thirty-Seven roared through her stack and 
began to pick up speed. 

Uncle Eli eased out on the throttle again. 

Faster the Twelve-Thirty-Seven went, 
and faster. Her rods began to pound. 
She began to sway from side to side. 

Uncle Eli closed all the cab windows, 
the ventilator in top, and dropped the cab 
curtain. Then perched himself on the wet 
seat, hauled out on the throttle still more, 
and cut the back a little. The 
Twelve Thirty-Seven’s exhaust shortened 
She charged into the thickening smoke, 
rocking over the neglected old roadbed 


valves 


NCLE ELI crouched on the cab seat, 

hand on throttle, eyes staring through 
the narrow window in front of him. His 
face was transfigured with a look of fierce 
joy. After a moment he reached up and 
pulled down hard on the whistle cord. 
With a defiant wail the Twelve Thirty- 
Seven fled toward the inferno ahead. 

The smoke increased. The air filled with 
streaming sparks and flaming brands, rid- 
ing the sweeping wind. They began to 
spat against the cab windows. Smoke 
crept in until Uncle Eli was sitting in a 
haze. He coughed, wiped his eyes, and 
then tied his bandana across his nose. 

The heat increased. Sparks seemed to 
leap at the engine from every side. And 
then, abruptly, they plunged into the main 
fire. The whole world seemed turned into 
a leaping, writhing wall of roaring, snap- 
ping flame. Great streamers of fire licked 
out from the undergrowth by the tracks 
and curled hungrily about the steel body 
of the Twelve Thirty-Seven Sparks 
rained, brands fell over her. 

Uncle Eli forgot to chew in the face of 
that terrible sweep of hungry death. The 
very air of the cab seemed on fire. Breath- 
ing was almost impossible. Became fair 
torture 

And then, when it seemed that his senses 
were about to leave, they passed the last 
of the fire and rushed into the dark, dull- 
colored coolness of unburned forest 

Uncle Eli threw the cab window back 
and let the sweet fresh air roll in upon his 
damp body, and then reached up and 
pulled down long and hard on the whistle 
cord 

[he wailing blast of the Twelve Thirty 
Seven'’s whistle stayed the panicky flight 
of six high officials of the railroad, and 
their servants. Hardly daring to hope, 
they gathered at the end of the private car 
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and waited, while the blasts came nearer 
and nearer. 

They were there when the Twelve 
Thirty-Seven, covered with ashes and 
marks of the flames, slid to a stop. A 
skinny little figure in wet clothes dropped 
from the cab and stumbled toward them. 

Gideon P. Fish stared dumbfoundedly. 

‘Where did you come from?’’ he de- 
manded wonderingly. 

‘IT come from the main line, and I come 
through hell!" Uncle Eli threw at him, 
and spat. Gideon moved involuntarily. 

“T'll drag your car out,’’ Uncle Eli told 
the high and mighty officials of the road. 
‘Watch them couplers and then git aboard 
soon as we're coupled up. Ain't no time 
to lose. You, Bub!"’ He pointed a gnarled 
finger at Gideon P. Fish. ‘‘You git in the 
cab with me and throw coal! I ain't got 
time to bother with it!"’ 

They coupled up to the private car and 
backed off at once. After Gideon finished 
a clumsy coaling of the fire, Uncle Eli 
yelled above the noise of the engine: ‘‘Git 
back there and dip yerself in the tank, 
Bub.”’ 

“‘What for?’’ Gideon asked 

“Git, and don't ask so many questions!"’ 
Uncle Eli advised. ‘‘See that cab curtain? 
Want t'be burned full of holes like it?’’ 

Gideon took one look, and then scram- 
bled back and dipped his long, lean form 
in the water. He returned dripping and 
shivering, threw more coal on the fire, and 
then sat on the fireman's seat and looked 
furtively across at the little figure leaning 
out the other window. 

Uncle Eli ignored him. He knew what 
they were going into. It would be worse 
this time, for they were backing up. The 
canvas would be little protection. 

The smoke thickened. They came to 
the first flying sparks. Gideon quailed at 
sight of the wall of fire into which they 
were rushing 

A moment later fear came to Gideon P. 
Fish as it had never before. Flame! Heat! 
Smoke! Roaring fire! The canvas curtain, 
bellying far in, blazed. Uncle Eli leaped 
across the swaying, smoke-filled cab, 
caught the hose and turned the hot water 
on the curtain 

Scalding drops sprayed over them both. 
A hail of sparks, brands, tongues of flame, 
beat around the cab. A fragment of glow- 
ing charcoal swooped through a hole in 
the curtain and burned the back of Gideon's 
hand. He cried out with the surprise and 
sain of it, and then hid his face in his 
onde and choked and gasped for air 

Uncle Eli kept the hose on the curtain, 
although his hand was burned also. 

Suddenly the tank gave a wild lurch and 
seemed to leap in the air. Uncle Eli stag- 
gered and fell against Gideon 

“We're off the track!’" Gideon screamed. 
“We're lost!"’ 

Before either could say anything more 
the tank gave another lurch and found the 
rails again. The wild race went on, with 
Uncle Eli grimly spraying the curtain 


ND then suddenly, miraculously, the 
flames were less and less. The smoke 
thinned. They were through the worst of 
the fire 
It was not long after that when Uncle 
Eli shoved the throttle in and applied the 
brake. Gideon saw to his astonishment 
tat they wese in a region that fire had not 
touched. Only a short distance from the 
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main line switch; but now they were safe. 

As they came to a stop, Gideon stag- 
gered weakly off the seat and gasped: “‘I 
never thought we'd make it. How—how 
are you?” 

Uncle Eli wiped a red, smoke-dirtied 
face with his bandana, and then drew out 
his pouch of fine-cut. 

‘““Me?”’ he answered coolly. ‘“‘I'm all 

right, Bub. I'm too young an’ tough a 
feller to be bothered by any sech fire as 
, that.”’ 
Gideon thought of what he had come 
through once, and Uncle Eli twice, and of 
what would have happened if Uncle Eli 
had not come. And in that moment in the 
scorched cab, Gideon P. Fish became a 
better man. 

‘I believe you,’’ he said sincerely. ‘‘I, 
uh, have made a great mistake. I can see 
that you are younger than I thought. 
| Much too young to quit work. Why, uh, 
um "* Gideon looked desperately 
for something to compliment, and his eyes 
fell on the teeth that were displayed as 
Uncle Eli opened his mouth to tuck in some 
fine-cut. “Uh, I should have known by 
your fine teeth that you were quite young 
yet,’ Gideon finished hopefully. 

Uncle Eli's hand halte His blue eyes 
began to blink rapidly. The wrinkles in 
his tanned old face deepened and spread 
into a wide smile. 

‘Ain't many fellers my age can show 
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successive favorites—as I can prove to you.” 

“But supposing,”’ put in Hugh Langdon, 
apparently unperturbed by these charges, 
‘Tl choose to deny all this?”’ 

‘*You are going to have no such choice, 
Hugh Langdon!"’ declared Arnold Booth. 
“You are going to face divorce proceed- 
ings. The divorce will be granted—so 
much you may consider as definitely settled 
this very minute. The only choice in this 
matter that is allowed you is this: we are 
willing to grant you the privilege of 
choosing the woman who is to be named as 
corespondent. Our strongest evidence to 
date involves three particular women 
But these three are women of good families. 
We prefer not to shame these women or 
their families 

**By the one choice allowed you: ar- 
range with some other woman to agree to 
be the corespondent, and help us cinch the 
evidence. If this is collusion, it is collu- 
sion only to the extent of allowing you to 
pick as the partner of your guilt the woman 
who will be least injured by our court 
action. You do that, Hugh Langdon, or 
we will name all three of these women of 
most respectable families, and will be 
ready to prove you guilty on each charge!" 

With his smile of cool, defiant superi- 
ority, Hugh tried to beat down his old 
rival and drive him into confused retreat 
But the hard thrust of his mockery merely 
glanced off the grim determination of the 
: young lawyer. 

‘There is to be a divorce!"’ Arnold drove 
} back at him. ‘‘Which is it to be? Do we 
name the three women, or will you find 
another corespondent? Let's have your 
answer!"’ 
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The Langdon Mystery 


Continued from page 39 


teeth like that, is they?’ 


he inquired. | 
“Hey? Ain't that a fact now?" 
“It certainly is,’’ Gideon agreed oa e ives ou 
estly. 


A New Skin 


Smooth, Clear and Beautiful 


The fingers that held the fine-cut innit’ 
The tobacco dropped unheeded to the} 
floor. Uncle Eli reached gnaried fingers 
into his mouth, took out his upper plate, 
and waved it before Gideon's seule open 
fora moment. Then, with it back in place 
once more, he slapped the side of his leg. 


‘That's one on you, Bub!"’ he chortled. 
“Thought they was real, didn’t you? 
Hey? Thought they was real!’’ And 


Uncle Eli's skinny little frame shook with 
enjoyment of the moment. 

Gideon found himself laughing also. “‘I, 
uh, did,’’ he agreed. ‘‘I was, um, fooled. 
Indeed! But, in spite of the fact, | wonder 
if you would care to come back to, uh, 
work. Any time you are able. I will see 
that the discharge order is revoked.”’ 

“Be right on time in the morning,” 
Uncle Eli said sociably. ‘‘I still got a 
good throttle hand.’ He took a chew of 
fine-cut, and then winked at Gideon P. 
Fish. ‘‘Shucks, Bub,"’ he said, in a friendly 
tone that wiped away all past scores. 
“You took me off the pay roll, but you 
never fired me. Ain't a man livin’ can do 
that.” 

That ended round three. 
Gideon and Uncle Eli won. 
they smiled at each other. 


I guess both 
At any rate 





On Any Part of Your Face, Neck, 
Arms, Hands, Body 


READ FREE OFFER 


WHat would you say if you awoke some morning— 

looked in your mirror and saw a new, you th 
like, clear skin on your face, and the ugly blemishe: 
all gone? 


Hugh was silent for a long moment. 

‘I do not seem able to help myself,’’ he 
said finally. ‘Sol yield to your demands 
that is, provided Muriel, after a talk with 





me, still wishes a divorce.”’ You would jump with joy—just like thousands « 
“Tl have already told you what Muriel people have done who have learned how to perf ort 
ee f o- this simple treatment themselves—the same that 
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fifteen minutes alone with Muriel. This | 3 days’ time, harmlessly and economically 


new treatise called 


IN 3 DAYS,” 


explained in a 


promise to aid you in the case, and to help It is all 
“a. SKIN 


save Muriel from newspaper sensationalism BEAUTIFUL NEW 


- : which is being mailed absolutely free to readers 
by not fighting the suit, should be worth | of this magazine by the author. So, worry no more 
your very serious consideration.” over your hi umiliating skin and complexion, or signs 
/ / ‘ of approaching age. Simply send your name and ad- 

Both Arnold and General Thorne re- dress to Wm, Witol Dept. P-26, No. 1700 Broadway, 
Then New York, N. Y., and you will receive it by return 


garded Hugh Langdon suspiciously. 
Arnold turned to Muriel. 
“The answer seems to rest with you.” 


mail, without charge 
about it. 
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‘LL TALK with Hugh,” 
after a brief pause. 

The telephone on the library desk began 
to ring. Muriel crossed and answered it. 
The call was from General Thorne’s butler. 
The general spoke for a few moments, then 
hung up. 

“Captain Devine has just dropped in at 
my house to see me on an important matter 
and I must leave,’ he announced. ‘‘It 
should stimulate your decision, Hugh, to 
be reminded that Captain Devine has police | 
information upon many details of your 
romantic affairs. Muriel, I shall be back 
here shortly after your talk with Hugh is 
over. If you need me before then, just | 
remember that my house is only ekooe| 
minutes away and give mea ring.”’ 

‘‘When I come back, Caroline,’’ he said 
with quiet assurance, “‘we'll settle this | 
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she agreed, 
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matter thoroughly Quite thoroughly 
Arnold gave Muriel a strained gaze of 
love that had waited long and that still 
had no rights. Instinctively he did not 
like the idea of leaving her alone with 
Hugh—he felt a vague fear—but she had 
accepted the bargain So he silently 
followed General Thorne out of the library 
H' 'GH, who had followed them, locked 
the heavy door that shut off the rest 
of the house. His back against it, he 
looked cooly across at his wife, and again 


his mocking smile slowly overspread his 
handsome face. She met his gaze steadily, 
determined to keep herself in hand during 
this scene with the husband who had so 
often humiliated her 

So vou want a divorce, my dear?”’ he 
inquired softly 

‘All has just been said that there is to be 


said,’ she returned quietly 
My dear, I have no desire to marry 
another woman My present married 


state suits me exactly; as a wife you are my 
ideal of all that is charming and beautiful, 


and I wish to retain such a jewel. Further, 
my dear, vou are a lady of very great for- 
tune —fortune much greater than mine; 
and it would pain me greatly to have that 


fortune amputated by the keen blade of a 


divorce decree. Furthermore and lastly, 
my dear, I never did relish the idea of you 
and Arnold marrying.” 

Your reasons are the reasons of a 
devil! cried out, for the first time los- 
ing the control she had determined upon 

Possibly, my dear But I have just 
stated briefly, my reasons for defi- 


nitely deciding not to give you a divorce.”’ 


Not give me a divorce? You can't help 
yourself! 
Do you think I'm a fool?’’ he de- 


manded. ‘‘Do you think I didn't see this 
thing coming? Do you think I'm not pre- 
pared? My dear, | have a stronger case 
than you have, and my lawyer already has 
the divorce papers drawn up and prepared 
for filing! I’m going to show you my 
hand. I've just been told by your repre- 
sentatives that they've been suspicious of 
me from the start and have had detectives 
watching me. Well, from the first I've 
been suspicious of you and my detectives 
have been watching vou. They secured the 
necessary evidence The corespondent I 
shall name in my papers is one of your very 
old admirers, at one time a sweetheart— 
Gerald Macy." 

‘*Gerald Macy!"’ she cried out. “‘You 
know Gerald and I were just good friends, 
that’s all! And Gerald's been dead for 
over three months!" 

“I'm not depending on Gerald Macy's 
testimony given in court in person. I'm 
depending on the letters he wrote you. 
And the letters you wrote to him.”’ 

‘Letters?”’ she repeated blankly 

‘Love letters. My detectives managed 
to go through Gerald Macy’s effects im- 
mediately after his death and found several 
of your letters that he had not destroyed 
And I, being suspicious, intercepted several 
of Macy's letters to you.”’ 

‘‘Hugh Langdon, there are no such let- 
ters in existence!" 

‘Here is a sample, my dear, of what you 
wrote to Gerald Macy It's one of the 
mildest, so you won't hurt my case if you 
tear itup. I have six others. The one will 
prove to you the authenticity of the other 


six. Read it 








It began ‘Dearest Gerald,”’ it referred to 
a secret meeting of the day before, it 
breathed a longing impatience until the 
next such secret meeting could be arranged 
with discretion 


The letter fluttered from her hands He 
caught it before it fell 

‘Hugh Langdon—Hugh Fangdon 

“Don't talk till you understand all 


that you're up against,’’ he interrupted 
her. “‘Here’s a sample of Gerald Macy's 
letters to you.” 

She took the letter he tendered. It 
looked to be in Gerald Macy's well- 
remembered handwriting. The note began 
“My darling Muriel’’ and tone and con- 
tents were suggestive of passions kin to 
those of the one she had just read. 

Hugh took the letter from her nerveless 
hands and then moved so that the desk 
was a barrier between them 

“They're forgeries. My God!"’ came at 
last from her in an appalled whisper. 
‘“My God—TI didn’t think that even you 
would try to do a thing like this!" 

‘Rather a neat idea, isn't it?” 

‘But they're forgeries!"* she cried again. 
“You wouldn't dare make use of them!”’ 

“You think I wouldn’t?”’ The fury in 
him blazed up anew 

“And I'll not wait for the trial to smash 
you! Two days after you file your suit, if 
you file one, I file my counter suit. It is all 
prepared. In my counter suit, as the spe- 
cific basis for that counter suit, I give the 
full text of those letters 

“The newspapers of the country will 
handle your story as the most sensational 
thing they've had in years! And it will 
not help you a bit to call those letters 
forgeries; if you do, every one will say 
that your denial is the first lie which would 
come to the mind of any guilty woman 
Let all that sink in, and sink in deep! 
Oh, I've got you smashed before you even 
start!" 

Muriel turned slowly, brokenly, to the 
silent figure in the wheel-chair. 

“Oh, Mother—Mother,"’ she gasped. 
“Did you ever hear of anything so horri- 
ble? Did you think that even Hugh could 
do a thing so diabolical! What am I to do, 
Mother—what am I to do?” 

The only answer was the stare of the 
gray old eyes, so strangely bright. 

“Your mother might have helped you 
once, my dear, but here you must decide 
for yourself. Which is it to be: no suit 
for divorce, or a suit with all the pleasant 
consequences I have outlined?"’ 

“T can’t talk to you—you beast! Oh, 
you beast! There's nothing worse you can 
do to me! Nothing!" 

“You think not?’ In his mounting 
rage his words rushed tumbling from him. 
“You think I'd now be satisfied with the 

uny half of a plan I've just shown you? 
Pe carried that idea much further, and 
this larger plan does not have to wait for 
you to file your suit for my explosion to 
be touched off.”’ 

His fierce intensity was proof to Muriel 
that he had, indeed, prepared further in- 
genious horrors. 

They stood staring at each other, and for 
a moment neither spoke. Then through 
the silence there sounded the cautious 
grating of a key 

‘Don't come in!"’ he cried sharply. 

Hugh crossed swiftly to the door that 
led to the side-street entrance and stepped 
into the little entry-hall. In his haste he 
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left the door slightly ajar, so that the low 
voices were heard clearly in the library. 

‘*Bess!"" Hugh's voice was gentle and 
loverly. ‘I'm so sorry! I tried to get you 
by ‘phone to tell you the coast here wasn’t 
clear tonight.”’ 

“You really mean I’m not to come in?” 

“No, dear. But I can join you in half 
an hour—no, I'll make it in just a few 
minutes.”’ 

“Then I'll wait for you out in my car. 
I'm driving it myself." 

‘Isn't there danger you may be recog- 
nized? Or your car identified?” 

She laughed a soft laugh of triumphant 
cleverness. ‘“‘It’s a second-hand car I 
bought today on trial and which tomorrow 
I'm going to turn back as unsatisfactory. 
Besides, I've switched the license plates. 
Don't worry—I'm safe enough!”’ 

There were whispered words which did 
not penetrate the library, then Hugh re- 
entered and crossed to the desk. 

Gripped as she was by horror, the out- 
raged spirit of Muriel could not resist the 
impulse to strike out at him. ‘‘I presume 
that Bess is one of what General Thorne 
referred to as your ladies with the latch- 
keys!"’ 

“Yes, she is a lady with a latch-key! 
And I love her, too! And now what are 
you going to do about it?”’ 

“I'm not going to stand for—"’ 

“Oh, yes, you will! And you'll stand 
for much more!’" He glowered balefully 
at her; his anger and hatred seemed to 
swell, grow more virulent. ‘‘Only a min- 
ute ago I was telling you that so far I'd 
shown you only half my plan! I'll now 
show you the second halt! Keep still a 
minute!"’ 

He sat down at the desk and began to 
write. From the speed with which he 
wrote it was plain that matter and form 
had had much prior thought. 

“Listen with all your ears, 
Langdon, while I read you this. 





Muriel 


To Whom It May Concern: 

For some time I have known, from 
these letters which have come into my 
possession, that my wife has long been 
unfaithful to me. When I charged her 
with her misconduct, she threatened to 
kill me if I ever made my discoveries 
public. I am living in constant terror 
of my life. Because of this mortal fear 
I am placing the —— letters 
and this statement in the hands of my 
lawyer; and I direct that, if I am ever 
found dead from violence or suspected 
poisoning, or if I ever seemingly disa 
pear for a few days, my wife shall 

roceeded against upon the charge of 

vem brought about my murder. My 
discovery of these letters will be her 
motive. 


Hugh Langdon. 


He tossed the paper upon the desk beside 
the forged hove dateuns. From a drawer of 
the desk he took a revolver and pushed it 
toward Muriel. 

‘Take it and shoot me,’ he urged her 
tauntingly, ‘‘and prove that my statement 
is the truth!" 

Instinct warned her that there was some 
further ingenious detail of his plan which 
made him want her to make the attempt. 

‘So, you see, I'm going to beat you to 
everything! I'm going to start to put 
across that idea this very night. In two 
mfnutes I walk out of here and join Bess 
in her car, and I disappear for several 
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weeks. Those letters and that statement 
I take with me and I let Bess mail them at 
the first post-box we come to! And that 
will not only block divorce proceedings on 
your part—it will keep you my wife for- 
ever; it will be the eternal end of you!"’ 

He said no further word—he left the 
rest to her imagination. 

Already half broken by his torture, she 
now broke completely at what she saw. 
‘“‘Hugh—Hugh,”’ she cried out wildly, *‘I 
give up—I'm beaten! I don’t want a 
divorce! I won't start suit—I promise!”’ 

“You're too late. My way is best for 
me! It’s got you stopped in every way 
forever!"’ 

Muriel turned again with the instinct of 
a frightened child to her mother. 

“*Mother—Mother—"’ 

“No use appealing there!"’ Hugh cut in 
on her impatiently. ‘‘This finishes our 
conference. Go in to your waiting Arnold. 
I'm going to be busy—get out!"’ 


YPNOTIZED by terror, mastered by 

the dominating evil-in him, Muriel 
backed slowly toward the heavy door— 
unlocked it—passed out—closed it. Her 
final glimpse of Hugh showed him bending 
over the desk, back to her, gathering to- 
gether the scattered letters. 

Muriel, with hand braced against the 
wall for support, staggered down the hall- 
way. Inthe wide doorway of the drawing- 
room she paused, clutching at a heavy 
tapestry, and gazed wildly across at Arnol 

““T've agreed—I've agreed,’ she choked 
out, ‘that there’s to be no—no divorce."’ 


“‘No divorce, Muriel!"’ he cried. ‘But 
why?’ 
“IT can't tell you, Arnold. It’s all too 


too terrible 

“Then I'll get the truth out of Hugh 
himself if I have to choke it out!”’ 

She caught his arm and held him back 
from the library. 

“It's no use going. You see, there was 
one of his—his women friends—a woman 
with a key—waiting outside the side en- 
trance in her car—and he was going away 
inumediately-with her.”’ 

‘““How do you know that?”’ 

‘He told me so. And I heard them talk 
through the door—he called her Bess."’ 
Briefly Muriel gave him the substance of 
this talk. 

Suddenly there sounded a dull roar. 

“What's that?’ cried Muriel, clutching 
Arnold. 

‘Sounded like a pistol shot!"’ 

They listened for a tense moment, wait- 
ing for a repetition of the roar which 
might help them Igcate its origin. There 
was no second roar, but quick upon it 
there came another sound, this time un- 
mistakable as to its nature and location. 
It came from the side street and was the 
choking sound of a car trying to spring 
into full speed from a standing start. 

“The library!"’ cried Muriel. 

In a moment they were through the 
heavy door of the library, swiftly survey- 
ing the scene. At first they saw no one but 
Mrs. Moreland, sitting in her wheel-chair 
as always, her limp, helpless hands in her 
lap. 

“They've gone!’ 
gether—Hugh and the 
Bess!"" 

““Yes,"’ agreed Muriel. And then sud- 
denly: ‘“‘But, Arnold, if they went to- 
gether, then why that pistol shot?”’ 
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cried Arnold. ‘‘To- 


woman called 








“Yes, that doesn’t explain the shot.’’ | 
Again Arnold's cyes rapidly surveyed the | 
room, this time ‘with a closer scrutiny. 

“Look!” he cried, seizing Muriel’s arm and 
pointing. 

Her gaze followed his finger. On the 
floor, protruding from behind the desk, 


was a pair of smartly shod feet. The two 
moved silently toward the desk. 
“Hugh!” breathed Muriel. ‘‘Hugh!”’ 


Hugh lay upon his back, his handsome 
face fixed in startled fright, blood slowly 
spreading on the left bosom of his evening 
shirt. Arnold dropped to his knees, felt 
the wrist, corer the wound. 

‘““Dead,’’ he said in a hushed voice, 
standing up. ‘‘His shirt is powder-burnt. 
He was shot through the heart at a dis- 
tance of three or four feet. He was al- 
ready dead when we heard the shot.” 

‘“*Then—he must have been shot by that 
woman,’ Muriel added in a like hushed 
voice. ‘Remember, she had a key to the 
side door.”’ 

“Yes, shot by the woman he called 
Bess, whoever she is,’’ agreed Arnold. 

He noted the pistol on the desk. *‘Strange 
she should leave her revolver behind.’ 

“But it’s not her revolver; it’s Hugh's. 

Briefly Muriel recounted how Hugh had 
taken the pistol from a drawer of his desk, 
had pushed it toward her and had taunt- 
ingly challenged her to shoot him. While 
she spoke Arnold carefully picked up the 
gun in a handkerchief, examined it and 
restored it to its place. 

“One chamber fired,’’ he said. ‘Shot by 
his own gun. Then the act of the woman 
was not premeditated; it was an act of| 
swift passion. But even if the gun is not 
hers, ~ finger-prints must be plainly on 
it. We mustn't touch a thing, Muriel.” 

He picked up the telephone from the 
desk and in a moment was speaking to 
Police Commissioner Thorne 

“General, something bad has just 
broken here. Come at once, and if Cap- 
tain Devine is still there bring him with 
you.” 

As he hung up he was aware that Muriel 
was now staring at the desk, a new fright 
in her face 

‘*The letters, Arnold! 
gone!" 

“What letters?”’ 

“Terrible letters! No time now to tell 
you just what was in them. They were 
forgeries, of course—but perfect forgeries 
And that woman has taken those letters 
with her!"’ 

“Muriel! But she can't have known 
what was in them, so you are in no danger 
from them.” 

‘I'm in every danger! Don’t you see 
that she'll read them, and that for self-| 
protection she'll find a way to make them | 
public in order to — accusation at me!"’ | 

‘But there are her finger-prints on that 
pistol." | 

‘But even so, those letters accuse me of 
intending murder—according to them I had | 
an overpowering motive. We've all got to | 
admit there was a quarrel—and I was here 
in the house and had the opportunity!”’ 

‘But I can swear that when the shot was | 
fired you were in the drawing-room talking | 
with me.” 

“Yes, but there will be a charge that we 
both are lying—that you are committing | 
perjury to save me and that you have a 
motive for that perjury! There are those 
finger-prints, of course—but everything’ ™¥, 
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lelse points at me. It’s inevitable.” 

In agonized suspense she watched the 
face of the young lawyer. He snapped out 
|of his concentration with electric sharp- 
ness 
| ‘‘We must be quick—for General Thorne 
‘and that clever Captain Devine will be 
here ina few moments! Our one best move 
is to build up the crime—give the police 
more evidence against that other woman!” 

‘But that is not going to save me froma 
murder she those 
letters!"’ 

“TL know!" he went on rapidly. “‘But it 
will divert immediate suspicion from you 
will give us more time than this single 
moment to plan better plans 

‘You have a latch-key to the side door?” 

“Ves.” 

‘That will have to be our one added ele- 
ment. Bring it to me.” 

She sped away. When she returned he 
was wearing gloves which in the mean- 
time he had secured from his overcoat in 
the front hall. He took the latch-key 
from her, swiftly rubbed it in his gloved 
fingers and crossed and inserted it into the 
outer side of the street door Then he 
closed the wall safe which had held the 
now missing letters and quickly removed 


charge, once looses 


his glov es 

He had been none too soon. Just then 
the bell of the front door rang out 

‘That'll be General Thorne and Captain 
Devine!’" he breathed. ‘I'll answer the 
door. You go over and stand beside your 
mother.”’ 

He hurried out. In a moment he re- 
turned, ushering in General Thorne and 
Captain Devine. On the way from the 
door Arnold had given the two men the 
bare fact of Hugh Langdon’s mysterious 
death 

‘‘Caroline—Muriel—my God!"" groaned 
General Thorne And then, ‘‘Captain 
Devine, this is your case.”’ 

The famous detective promptly picked 
up the telephone, got Police Headquarters 
and his own Homicide Bureau, gave a few 
necessary orders, then moved a respectful 
pace toward the trio, for Arnold had now 
joined Muriel beside her mother’s chair 

‘*You must excuse me if I start by asking 
a few questions," he began. ‘Which of 
you was the last to Mr. Langdon 
alive?”’ 

I—I was,"’ quavered Muriel 

“IT know Mrs. Moreland’s condition,” 
said Captain Devine. “‘There is nothing to 
be gained from such a witness. You, Mrs 
Langdon—will you please tell me what 
happened just before you last saw your 
husband, and whatever else you may know 
about the tragedy.”’ 

‘Pardon me, Captain Devine,’’ put in 
the young lawyer. ‘‘You can see that Mrs 
Langdon is in no condition to speak. I 
know much of this affair at first hand, and 
all that Mrs. Langdon knows she has told 
me. I can present all the known facts 
much better than she can. You may ques- 
tion her later, when she will be in a con- 
dition to be of more service to you.”’ 

‘Very well, Mr. Booth. Tell the story 
in your own way.” 

‘To begin with, as General Thorne can 
testify, there was a meeting in this room 
of all four of us, together with General 
Thorne, beginning about an hour ago. I 
may mention as an important detail that 
as this was intended as a very confidential 
conference; all the servants had been given 
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an evening off to avoid any possible over- 
hearing of family affairs. Things were not 
right between Mr. and Mrs. Langdon, and 
a divorce for her was being demanded. 
Before consenting to this divorce Hugh 
Langdon demanded an interview alone 
with his wife. This was granted, and 
General Thorne and I left the library, he 
to go to his home to join you, and I to 
wait the issue of the interview in the 
drawing-room 

“As to what then happened in the li- 
brary I can only give you what was told 
me by Mrs. Langdon. Alone with her, 
Mr. Langdon bluntly and cynically told 
her he wanted no divorce. He was satis- 
fied with his life as it was and did not 
want to lose her fortune. He made terrible 
threats of retaliation if she pursued her 
intention of securing a divorce. Further- 
more, he said if she wanted him out of the 
way why didn’t she kill him; and he drew 
a revolver from a drawer, pushed it toward 
her across the table and challenged her to 
shoot him on the spot."’ 

“Is the revolver now on the desk the one 
he offered Mrs. Langdon?”’ 

“Tt is, as you can easily verify.”’ 


**7~ONTINUE, Mr. Booth.” 

“During this scene there was an 
interruption. Some one in the side-entry 
slipped a key into the door. It was a wo- 
man. Langdon was quick to order her not 
to come in. He stepped out in the entry 
hall for a minute, leaving the door open, 
and Mrs. Langdon could hear most of what 
was said. Hugh Langdon told the woman 
he had some business to finish and couldn't 
be with her for a few minutes. She said 
she'd wait for him out in her car, which 
evidently was standing at the curb.” 

“Another woman! Have you any clue 
to this woman's identity?”’ 

‘Only that he called her Bess."’ >» 

“What next, Mr. Booth.”’ 

“Hugh Langdon came back into the 
library and continued with his threats. 
They became more violent. Mrs. Langdon 
became so frightened at them—"’ 

“One moment. What was the exact 
nature of those threats?”’ 

‘In general they were threats of what 
was going to happen to her if she did not 
change her purpose of suing for divorce 
Their exact nature you can learn much 
better from Mrs. Langdon in the morning 
Their effect was to frighten Mrs. Langdon 
so that she agreed to drop the idea of a 
divorce. Her husband then told her to 
notify me of her decision. She left the 
library and came to the drawing-room, 
where I had been waiting, and told me of 
her change of purpose! I was stupefied. 
We talked of this for several moments. 
Then we were both startled by a single 
shot. Then out in the side street a car 
leaped into life and raced away.” 

“Do you know of any way that car can 
be traced or identified?”’ 

‘No. Mrs. Langdon heard the woman 
tell Mr. Langdon that the car was not her 
own and that it carried false license 
plates.”’ 

Captain Devine slowly nodded and 
turned his back upon the trio at the wheel- 
chair. He knelt beside the body and with- 
out disturbing it he now scrutinized its 
every detail. Then he rose and studied the 
desk, Next, his handkerchief in hand, he 
picked up by its barrel the pistol on the 
desk and carefully examined the weapon's 
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shining grip through a tyr oo lens. 

“What do you make of it, Captain?”’ 
quickly asked General Thorne. 

“I've been half expecting some such 
denouement here, General,’ the famous 
detective slowly pronounced. “‘It’s really 
all very simple—and human. It’s a case 
where our first examination will coincide 
with the completed evidence; it's a story 
of a woman with a key. 

‘There may have been a brief quarrel, or 
there may not have been. The one certain 
fact is that in a fit of passion she seized his 
revolver and at point blank range shot him 
through the heart. Then she became 
frantic with fear and raced away in her 
car. For the police it’s just another case 
of find the woman.” 

“You're quite sure it was a woman, 
Captain?”’ 

“Quite sure. And it's going to be one 
of the easiest mysteries the police has ever 
had to solve. We have the guilty wo- 
man's finger-prints there on that gun. We 
know all the women who are and who 
have been Langdon’s favorites. All we've 
got to do is to get the finger-prints of these 
favorites and compare them with the 
finger-prints on the gun. 


N FORTY-EIGHT hours or less we'll 

have her—young, beautiful, of fine 
family—the woman with the latch-key 
and New York will have a murder sensa- 
tion in high life that will rip the old town 
wide open.”’ 

At the last General Thorne was gazing 
across at Mrs. Moreland. ‘“‘If she could 
only speak,’’ he said in a slow, awed 
voice,“ the mystery would be solved this 
very moment! Just think of it, Captain! 
She heard everything—saw everything 
knows who the woman is—yet can tell us 
nothing!"’ 

“I want to see if there is any further 
evidence in the side-entry or in the street 
where the woman waited,’” Captain De- 
vine said after a moment. ‘‘Coming with 
me, General?” 

Together the two men passed out the 
side door, and Arnold and Muriel were left 
alone, the stricken woman between them 

“You did your best for me, Arnold,’ 
gasped Muriel in a rapid whisper of fren- 
zied fear. ‘‘But you've saved me for only 
a few hours! You held back those in- 
criminating letters—but they're coming 
into the case just the same!"’ 

‘Yes—those letters!"’ he groaned. 

“T tell you that woman, to save herself, 
will turn those letters loose upon the pub- 
lic tomorrow,’ Muriel continued in her 
frantic whisper. “‘Those  finger-prints 
may make the police believe two women 
were involved in the murder—but I'll be 
the only one they'll ever catch, and the 
public will believe all Hugh’s terrible 
charges."" - 

Like a tortured child turning instinc- 
tively to her first protector, she bent down. 

‘““Mother!"’ she sobbed wildly. ‘Oh, 
Mother—Mother! At least you know I am 
innocent! For you saw who did it! Oh, if 
you could only tell what you saw!" 

Suddenly she came stiffly upright, terri- 
fied with an amazement almost beyond her 
startled comprehension 

‘Look, Arnold!" she whispered hoarse- 
ly. ‘‘Look—look!"’ 

His eyes followed her pointing finger. 
It was directed down through the wide 
loose neck of the gray robe of her mother. 
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Between the withered breasts was a packet 
of papers. 

“Those papers—what are they?” 
breathed. 

“The letters! 
was going to use against me!"’ 


OR a moment they stared at each other 

in blankest bewilderment at this seem 

ing miracle. Then suddenly Muriel again 
gripped his arm. 

“Don't you begin to understand it all?”’ 
she breathed excitedly. ‘‘Don't you begin 
to understand? Remember what Dr 
Howard said—that some overwhelming 
emotional stimulant might galvanize 
Mother into a moment of swift action?” 

‘““Yes—yes, I begin to see! The greatest 
stimulant that could possibly stir a mother 
were those letters, his threats against 
you!” 

“Yes. And the stimulant reached its 
climax after I had left the room and while 
Hugh was bending over the desk collecting 
those letters to put them to immediate use 
He was probably so engrossed that he 
never even saw her!’ 

‘Then the finger-prints on that gun—"’ 

Captain Devine and General Thorne were 
stepping in from the side entrance. Cap- 
tain Devine held up a latch-key. 

“We found this key on the outside of 
this side door,’’ he explained. ‘There are 
no finger-prints on it. The woman called 
Bess very evidently was wearing gloves 
when she sat outside in her car; while she 
waited she was nervously fumbling this 
key, and that erased any finger-prints there 
may have heen upon it; and she was also 
wearing gloves when she slipped the key 
into the lock. That there are no finger- 
prints on the key does not matter; the 
finger-prints on that revolver are enough 
to find her with.”’ 

Whatever strain or agitation may have 
been evidenced by Arnold and Muriel was 
not noticed; it was natural to the situation. 
Muriel forced speech from her lips. 

‘Please, Captain Devine, since you no! 
longer need us, may I remove my mother 
to her room and put her to bed? And may | 
Mr. Booth help me out?”’ 

“By all means let them go, Captain," | 
urged General Thorne, eyes on the gray 
figure he had so long worshipped. | 

‘Certainly you may go,"’ the detective 
said to Muriel and Arnold. ‘‘We'll.not be 
needing you further tonight.”’ | 

Captain Devine watched the pair push 
the wheeled chair out of the library, its | 
gray-robed immobile occupant sitting with 
hands loosely in her lap. 

“Think of it, General—she saw and 
heard it all! How very simple for us if she 
could only speak!"’ he murmured. | 


LL this happened five years ago. Cap- 
tain Devine, now Inspector Devine, is 
still trying to find the woman with the key 
the beautiful, gay, reckless and temperish 
young woman of family and fashion whose | 
finger-prints will match the finger-prints on 
Hugh Langdon's pistol—which matching 
will automatically solve the sensational 
Langdon mystery. And up in the old 
Moreland house, which still stands amid 
Fifth Avenue's debris, the two young sons 
of Arnold and Muriel Booth play about the 
wheeled chair of their silent, gray-robed 
grandmother and pat and try to engage in 
childish play those hands that rest upon 
her lap, limp and forever helpless. 
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| His First Command 


Continued from page 25 


received no attention. She pouted, but to 
no avail. Bucko was looking across the 
room at the daughter of French Pete. 

A few hours passed. Jackson had gone 
home, and Bucko was alone with the na- 
tive girl at his table 

Finally, after glancing at his watch, he 
realized that he must be getting back to 

the schooner. And that reminded him 
|with a start that he had forgotten to get 
a mate 

This was a good opportunity to speak to 
Louisa again. He told the native girl to 
go and tell her mistress that he wanted 
to see her. When Louisa returned, he set 
before her his question. Hesitating she 
told him of one chap who might do 

‘*He’s over there, in that little side 
room. I'll take you to him.”’ 

He was drunk. Very drunk. But despite 
his dissipated appearance, it was quite 
obvious that he was powerfully built. A 
man. Bucko scrutinized the limp form sar- 
donically for a moment or two 

Louisa watched him intently, eagerly, 
awaiting his reaction 

“Will he do?”’ 

Bucko looked back at her. Why was 
she so interested? Sarcastically he an- 
swered her question. 

“You seem greatly interested 
he to you?” 
| A man with finer feelings than Bucko 
would have been discomfited by the look 
that came into her eyes. But looks didn’t 
bother him 

He turned to the prostrate boy again 
**He'll do,”’ he said shortly 

‘I hope he proves satisfactory."’ She 
| nodded her elt coolly. ‘‘Good-by.”’ 
| Turning, she walked out of the room. 
Bucko looked after her for a moment, 


| 
|then smiled. He clapped his hands. A 
| 
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Chinese boy came running into the room. 

‘Go get me a couple of boys,’’ Bucko 
|ordered. ‘‘Get ‘em quick—savvy?”’ 

Yes, the Chinaman understood. He ran 
quickly out of the room and a few mo- 
ments later returned with two strapping 
| Islanders. Bucko told them to pick up 
the prostrate body of the drunken boy 
and to follow him. 

That is how George Dunwich, late sub- 
lieutenant of His Majesty's Royal Navy, 
joined the schooner Temptress. 


UCKLAND, New Zealand. The 
Temptress was at anchor out in the 
stream. Noisy winches rattled as bales of 
cargo were unloaded onto huge lighters 
moored alongside 
A year had passed since the schooner 
sailed from Marotonga. Since then, she 
had cruised all over the Islands, but never 
|had returned to that particular port. 
Dunwich, the mate, often wondered why. 
He wanted to go back to Marotonga to see 
Louisa and to show her that he'd made 
good 
At the present moment, he was standing 
by and superintending the unloading of the 
cargo at the forehatch. A year on the 
schooner had greatly changed him. Much 
for the better. His blond hair had been 
bleached almost white by tropic suns, and 
| his skin had been burned to a deep bronze 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








jhue. Standing there, clear-eyed and erect 
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and with an authoritative ring to his voice 
as he shouted orders to the crew into the 
yawning depths of the hold below, he 
seemed to be all that was to be desired in a 
young officer. Looking up, he cheerily 
waved a hand in salute to his captain. 

Bucko stood watching his mate. 
Although he would not admit it to any- 
body, he really liked the boy. 

In a burst of confidence one evening at 
twilight on the dogwatch, Dunwich had 
told Bucko of how he had been court- 
martialed and dismissed from the Navy. 
With tears in his eyes, he'd thanked Bucko 
for giving him the berth and a chance on 
the schooner. 


UCKO'S reverie was interrupted by the 

arrival of a fussy little launch along- 
side the schooner. In it and vainly trying 
to climb onto the Jacob’s ladder was a 
portly little Chinaman dressed in black and 
carrying an umbrella. This was Charlie 
Wang, the owner. 

Bucko took him aft, and they both sat 
on the break of the poop for a few seconds, 
looking at Dunwich as he stood by the 
gaping mouth of the fore-hold. 

Charlie Wang turned to Bucko. 

With the face of a happy Oriental child 
he swung around and, pointing his fat 
finger out into the harbor, cried, **Look! 
That's your new ship, Captain.” 

About a half a mile away a small and 
squat-nosed steamship was at anchor. 

Bucko was not so sure. He didn’t like 
steamships particularly. Now he turned 
and surveyed the decks of the Temptress. 
This was his ship, his first command. No, 
he reflected, he didn’t want to leave her. 

He spoke. *‘And if I take over the steam- 
ship, who's going to take my place here?" 

“I was going to give this young mate of 
yours, whom you like so much, a chance,” 
replied Charlie. ““What do you think?” 

Bucko slowly lit his pipe. Why not 
give the boy a chance? 

He laughed shortly, ‘All right, Charlie, 
I'll take her.” 

The Chinaman’s face broke out into hug: 
smiles again as he took the other's hand, 
shaking it vigorously. 

Bucko stopped him, saying wryly, 
“You'd better break the news to your new 
captain.” 

urning, he shouted forward for the 
mate to come aft. 

The jovial old Chinaman did not know 
how to start. So finally, almost in des- 
peration, he blurted out to the young man, 
“*How are you today, Captain?’ He ac- 
cented the last word. 

“What do you mean?” he asked Charlie. 

Charlie smiled ashe replied, ‘I mean that 
you're now the captain of this schooner.”’ 

And then young Dunwich did something 
that made Bucko feel rewarded. Instea 
of jumping with joy, he turned to Bucko, 
saying, “And where are you going, sir?”’ 

“I'm going to take command of a 
steamer. We'll be in the same trade." 

Excitedly Dunwich shook Charlie's 
hand and then Bucko's, thanking them 
both profusely. He was deliriously happy. 

Taking hold of the old Chinaman’s arm, 
Bucko said that he wanted to talk some 
business with him in the cabin. He 
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wanted to leave the boy alone because he 
knew how the boy felt. This was his first 
command, and first command is greater to 
a sailor than even a first love 

The new captain paced the poop deck 
exultingly. He surveyed the schooner 
anew. It was now his ship. Now he 
could write Louisa and tell about this. He 
owed it all to her and to Captain’ Brown. 


A tropic day flooded with 
dazzling sunlight that mingled hap- 
pily with the white sands and rich green- 
ness of Marotonga. Off shore and rolling 
sluggishly at her old anchorage was the 
schooner Temptress. 

By strange coincidence, the S. S. Siren 
had just steamed in and was now anchoring 
close by. On her bridge the engine-room 
bell had made the final clang oat the tele- 
graph marker pointed at the meaningful 
phrase: ““Stand-by Engines.’’ This was a 
dangerous spot. Typhoons sprang up at a 
moment's notice. All vessels had to be 
prepared to leave instantly. 

Looking over at the schooner, Bucko 
could see the young captain stepping into 
the stern-sheets of a small boat, which was 
soon moving rapidly in the direction of the 
steamer. 

A few moments later and he was on the 
main deck greeting Dunwich. 

‘How are you, sir? It’s jolly nice to see 
you again!”’ 

Without waiting for a reply. he went on 
to recite the incidents of his first voyage. 
The Temptress had sailed like a witch. 
The crew had behaved beautifully. He'd 
been here, it seemed, for two weeks, load- 
ing copra. 

‘And I like this place,’’ he was smiling 
with boyish enthusiasm. ‘Remember, 
Captain, this is where you shipped me by 
the scruff of my neck? And just to cele- 
brate that memorable event will you have 
dinner with me tonight, sir?” 

Bucko thought hard for a moment. 
He'd been looking forward to this trip to 
Marotonga. He'd often thought of that 
little slip of a white girl, Louisa. Funny 
how she'd stuck in his mind. 

He turned to the younger man and, put- 
ting his arm on the boy's shoulder, said, 
‘| have to talk business tonight with the 


agent, but I'll see you tomorrow.” 
TWAS a gorgeous night. The Southern 
Cross was directly overhead. Bucko 


could hear the natives ashore chanting 
their love songs. Even the plaintive roar 
of the surf did not seem sad tonight. He 
wondered how Louisa was. She probably 
would be up in that establishment of hers. 

Bucko ordered his launch alongside 
immediately. 

Because it was more economical, the 
Siren was registered in Hong Kong. That 
was technically her home port. Conse- 
quently she had a Chinese crew. There 
were only five white men aboard besides 
Bucko himself: two mates and a boat- 
swain, the engineer and his assistant. 

Bucko now rapped sharply against the 
door of the mate's cabin, bidding him keep 
a ay lookout and to see that the ship 
didn't drift and drag her anchor. 

The launch came alongside. Bucko 
stepped into it and was soon ashore. 
Quickly he went up the road toward the 
house that had been French Pete's. 

Soon he was there. The same old place. 
He entered and called to a Chinese waiter! 
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*‘Where is Miss Louisa?’’ he demanded. 
“She's out, sir.” 


‘‘Where can I find her?”’ 


The Chinaman gave a bland stare. He! 


didn’t know 

Bucko turned on his heel and strode out 
into the night again 

The next morning he was sitting in a 
deck chair beneath the shade of an awning 
outside of his cabin. 

The day was hot, unbearably so. The 
heat seemed to shimmer up from the 
leaden waters of the lagoon. 

The engineer attracted Bucko’'s atten- 
tion. “Somebody trying to signal you 
from the dock,"’ he said. 

Bucko looked over toward the 
He could discern someone waving toward 
him. He took his binoculars, which were 
hanging on the chair, and looked. It was 
Dunwich, and with him were two girls, 
both carrying huge sun parasols. One was 
Louisa, and the other was the daughter of 
old Jackson, the trader. Dunwich was 
waving his arms as if he wanted to sema- 
phore. Bucko went up onto the bridge 
and, taking a pair of flags from the signal 
locker, he clambered athwart the bridge 
rail and, with one leg twisted around a 
stanchion, he waved his flags in reply. 

Dunwich began to signal. Slowly 
words came to Bucko 

“Will you have dinner tonight with me 
and these ladies?”’ 

Bucko waved his flags. “‘No,’’ he sig- 
naled, ‘‘but I want you and the ladies to 
come aboard my ship and have dinner 
with me.” 

Putting the flags under his arm, he 
watched the trio on the dock through his 
glasses. Dunwich turned to the two girls 
and asked them. They apparently agreed, 
for he immediately waved back. 

“Yes. What time?” 

“Eight o'clock,’’ Bucko signaled back. 
He then went back to his deck chair again. 

An hour or so later, he saw young Dun- 
wich arrive aboard the schooner Temptress. 
Apparently the boy, like a good skipper, 

hal eons aboard to see if the cargo was 
bolas stowed properly. 

The heat grew more intense. The sky 
was beginning to lose its blueness, and 
was taking on a grayish hue. 

He got up and went into the chart 
room and looked at the barometer. The 
glass was dropping. The mate came in 
and peered apprehensively over Bucko’'s 
shoulder. 

“Looks like dirty weather, sir." 

““Yes,"’ agreed Bucko. ‘Get steam up 
right away on the anchor windlass and be 
ready to batten down your hatches. We 
might have to get out of here in a hurry.”’ 

“Aye, aye, sir.”” 


the 


IGHT had arrived. A sullen night, 

without stars or moon. The air was 
hot and still, and not a breath of wind was 
stirring. A slow, greasy swell came in 
from the open sea. The barometer was 
still dropping. On board the steamer all 
was feverish activity; booms and derricks 
were being lashed, hatches were being 
battened. The barges that had been along- 
side were now being towed away by a 
little steam tug. 

Watching this scene was Bucko. He 
was in a launch alongside the ship. He 
had just been over to warn young Dunwich 
about the approaching typhoon. The 
schooner had weighed anchor and, using 
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| her auxiliary engines, was well on her way 
to open water 
| Before the schooner left Bucko had told 
Dunwich that he would send word ashore 
to the girls, explaining why the dinner en- 
gagement was so abruptly broken. The 
|youngster, mow he remembered, had 
seemed quite worried over the fact. He 
must like one of these girls. Bucko won- 
dered which one. He must warn the boy 
|not to take any of these island girls ser1- 
ously. He glanced at his watch. It would 
be ten or fifteen minutes before the steamer 
was ready to leave He'd have time to go 
ashore and see the girls himself. 


FEW moments later he was on the 
road leading toward French Pete's. 
Soon he arrived at the house. He could 
discern a white dress on the veranda. As 
he came closer, he could see that it was 
Louisa. She still intrigued him, all right. 
Before he could speak she said in a voice 
| that seemed low music, “I'm sorry, Cap- 
| tain, but Dorothy Jackson has developed a 
bad toothache and won't be able to come 
aboard with us tonight.”’ 
| As she finished speaking she smiled into 
the darkness at Bucko. He looked at her 

So she didn’t know that Dunwich’s 
schooner had put to sea. Her beauty was 
astounding. Warm beauty 

And now her eyes had a troubled ex- 
pression in them as she asked, ‘‘Where is 
George?”’ 

He did not answer her right away. Just 
looked at her. So it was George, eh? 
Well, it was only natural. He looked at 
her. He wanted her now. 

She stirred a little, becoming a little un- 
easy under the intensity of his gaze. He 
wiped his forehead. He was sweating. 

“Oh, George? He sent me up to get you. 
He'll be detained for a few minutes on his 
| schooner. Are you ready to go now?” 

He spoke hoarsely, still nervously wiping 
his face. He'd get her aboard the ship and 
then explain about young Dunwich. She 
wouldn't care about explanations then. 
They never did 

Yes, she was ready to go. She stepped 
out into the road, and they walked silently 
side by side toward the beach. 

Soon the little launch was alongside the 
ladder of the steamer. Reaching the main 
deck, Bucko took Louisa into the saloon, 
excused himself for a moment and vanished 
onto the deck 

Louisa began to feel vaguely alarmed as 
she sat alone. A premonition. 

Minutes passed and nothing happened. 
Then suddenly she heard the engine-room 
bells clang. A whistle blew shrilly from 
the bridge. Away forward she could hear 
the clattering of the windlass as it hauled 
in on the anchor. The ship began to move. 

Leaping out of her chair, she ran onto 
ithe deck. The ladder had been hoisted up. 


| Coolies were now making it fast. She ran 


| along to the ladder that led to the bridge 


On the bridge, silhouetted against the 
dark and troubled sky, she could see the 
black form of Bucko with his hand poised 
on the telegraph. 

The ship was now turning around and 
slowly heading out to sea. Completely 
baffled, Louisa realized that there was 
nothing that she could do. She went back 
into the saloon 

Soon she was joined by 
| looked at her steadily. 

| ‘This typhoon sprang up suddenly,’’ he 
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Bucko. He 


‘There was nothing I could do 
but to put out to sea immediately. George 
has already sailed in the schooner. The 
blow will probably be over in a couple of 
hours, and then we will return. I'll fix 
you up in my cabin until then.”’ 

She looked back at him, sensing that he 
was lying. But what could she do? She 
would Have to make the best of it. 

“Where is your cabin?”’ she asked. 


explained. 


URNING, he led the way to his cabin, 
which was next the chart-house and 
beneath the bridge. 

All night he remained on that bridge 
desperately fighting the storm. Gigantic 
seas swept the Siren from stem to stern. 

A miserably gray dawn came and fitfully 
glimmered over the wreckage-cluttered 
decks of the Siren. Bucko, alongside of 
his mate, was braced on the starboard 
wing of the bridge with his head crouched 
beneath the canvas dodger. The main fury 
of the storm had spent itself. He sensed it 
and felt exultant. He always felt that 
way during and after a storm, as if he had 
conquered nature. A gigantic mountain 
of a sea towered off the bow of the ship. 

The engine-room speaking tube whistled 
shrilly. Making his way to it across the 
slippery and slimy decks, Bucko put his 
ear to the tube. It was the chief. In 
almost incoherent shouts he roared up that 
the second engineer had fallen and broken 
his leg and that the firemen had scurried 
out of the stoke hole. They were on the 
topside decks somewhere. Meanwhile, he 
concluded bitterly, steam was going down 
alarmingly fast in the boilers. 

Bucko made his way with difficulty to 
the open side of the bridge. There huddled 
in the corner was the old boatswain. 
Placing his mouth against the ear of the 
old seaman, Bucko shouted: 

‘Go down to the chart room, and in the 
drawer you'll find a couple of pistols. 
Round up those coolies and bring them 
back to the engine-room. Shoot one for 
example first and then the rest will 
come.”’ 

The boatswain nodded his head. He 
understood. Gropingly he went to the 
lee side of the bridge and started down the 
ladder. Bucko followed him and shouted 
a few words to the mate. He went down 
the ladderalso. Slowly and alertly dodging 
the huge seas as they came aboard, he 
gradually came to the engine-room en- 
trance. He went inside and peered down. 

Pandemonium greeted him. The huge, 
glistening rods of the old reciprocating 
engine were jumping up and down like 
demons but working faithfully. He 
clambered down the narrow, slippery lad- 
der to the very bowels of the ship. It was 
stiflingly hot with a stench of foul oil and 
close air. Almost nauseating, even to his 
hardened stomach. Lashed to the engi- 
neer’s bench was the wan-faced second. 
He smiled bravely as Bucko came into view 
and pointed toward the stoke-hole door 
He shouted also, but his voice could not be 
heard above the turmoil. 

If it had been hot in the engine-room, it 
now was doubly hot and unbearable in the 
stoke hole. The figure of the old chief 
stripped to the waist and glistening with 
sweat was before the lurid glare of one of 
the open fires. He was throwing shovel- 
fuls of coal furiously into the gaping fur- 
face. Bucko saw what was eared He 
did not lose any time getting into action. 
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Picking up a long and heavy slice bar, he 
clanged open a fire door and expertly 
sliced the fire. 

He worked like a demon. The old chief 
saw him but paid no attention. Without 
speaking, these two men shoveled coal 
and kept the fires going. Steam was life to 
the Siren, and together they managed to 
give the ship that life 

Time passed, and the boatswain, herding 
a group of cowering and sullen Chinamen 
before him, came into the stoke hole 

On reaching the main deck he gulped in 
the raw, fresh air gratefully. The storm 
had calmed down a little, but the ship was 
still lurching along drunkenly. Bucko half 
threw himself along the deck 

He wondered how Louisa was getting 
along. Through the chart-house windows 
he could see her dim figure looking out at 
the storm. Bracing himself against the 
bulkhead, he carefully opened the chart- 
house door and entered. 

He felt great, strong 
sweat once in awhile. The ship tossed, 
and he felt exultant. Triumphant 

Louisa turned and stared at him, com- 
pletely unafraid. She had had a sleepless 
night, and pale shadows were beneath her 
dark eyes. She was beautiful. Like the 
cool vision of a dream that had appeared in 
a storm 

As Bucko looked at her his blood grew 
warm. He wanted her, and his desire was 
plainly written in his eyes. Without 
speaking, he came slowly toward her 
The ship lurched and threw him up against 
her. Savagely he held her in both arms. 

All night long she had endured the 
misery and strain of the storm. Now a 
wave of emotional hysteria swept over 
her. Her apparent fearlessness vanished. 
She began to sob. She needed strength, 
masculine strength, and his arms were 
strong. Any man’s arms were a refuge 
now. Hardly knowing what she was 
doing, she relaxed inthem. Bucko smiled. 
He could feel her warm body in his hands. 
Nothing could prevent him from having 
her. Bearing down, he sought her throat 
with his lips. Then suddenly she realized 
where she was and what he was doing. 

Straining away from him, she cried, 
“You fool! You damned fool!”’ 

He laughed, not caring for her struggles. 

Savagely she beat against his face, cry- 
ing, ‘Don't you understand? Don't you 
understand?”’ 

Her voice became tense and pitched low 
as she said: 

‘Tam married to George. I am his wife. 
We were just married. Don't you under- 
stand?" 

Yes, he understood. Only too well. 
Now he understood why the boy was so 
anxious to let her know about the post- 
poned dinner. Where was George now? 
Probably having a hell of a time of it on 
the schooner 

Why should it matter to him? George 
and his woman! But it did matter, and he 
realized that he loved the boy like a son. 
How would he be able to explain this 
awful mess? 

He pushed her away from him, and as 
the ship lurched she staggered onto the 
settee. Turning abruptly, he left the chart 
house and went back onto the bridge 

The seas had quieted down consider- 
ably, but the old steamer was still gal- 
lantly climbing the huge mountains of 
solid green water. The mate with his 
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arms twisted around a bridge stanchion 
had his binoculars to his eyes and was 
looking at something on the horizon. 
Bracing himself behind the dodger, Bucko 
followed the mate's gaze. In the distance 
he could make out a dim object 

After an hour or so of savage battling 
the Siren was as close to the Temptress as 
she dared to get. 

Taking the signal flags, he waved them. 
He received response from the schooner 

He wig-wagged slowly and with some 
difficulty: 

‘“‘Don't—lose—hope—we' ll 

till—we—can aid you.”’ 

But in his heart he knew that there 
could be no aid. Suddenly a voice broke 
his thoughts 

‘Why don't you launch a boat?”’ 

It was Louisa, who had fought her way 
to the bridge and was now standing, 
with burning eyes staring accusingly 
Again she spoke. The same question. 
Always the same question 

“It’s impossible! It’s too dangerous!” | 
he assured her 

A bitter smile came upon her face, a| 
twisted smile of scornful disbelief 

Savagely she replied, “‘Yes, it's too dan- | 
gerous. If he comes aboard and finds me | 
here—"’ 

Bucko looked at her. What could he 
do to convince her that it was impossible | 
to launch a boat? He turned away witha 
despairing shrug and again looked toward 
the schooner. 


stand by 


HE long hours dragged into a weary 
afternoon. A heavy, gigantic sea was 

still running. Louisa had remained on the | 
bridge, clinging to a stanchion. Bucko 
was always conscious of her steady gaze. 
Every time he turned, he would find her 
somber eyes, burning and intense, staring 
accusingly upon him. He knew what she 
was thinking. He had the reputation of 
being the best surf boat man in the Islands, 
and if anybody could handle a small boat 
in this sea, he could. He walked across to 
the other wing of the bridge. He was sick 
of her and her staring eyes, but just to 
show her that he had guts he'd make a try 
at rescuing the boy. No, that wasn’t the 
reason It was because he wanted to rescue 
George that he would try. Quickly he 
gave the necessary orders to the astounded 
mate, who immediately began to remon- 
strate. In a tone that brooked fo back- | 
talk Bucko gruffly silenced the old sailor. | 

Very soon he was in the life-boat, stand- 
ing by the steering oar. Alongside of him 
was the bo'sun. Six coolies were sitting 
in the thwarts, ready to shove out their 
oars: The boat was slowly and carefully 
lowered from the davits. An angry sea 
seethed beneath in a white fury, trying to 
reach up and engulf the small craft. The 
ship rolled over and lurched. Just by a 
hair’s breadth did the boat escape being 
dashed and smashed to splinters against the 
rusty sides of the steamer. 

Not a whit disturbed, Bucko steadily 
stroked his crew 

The small boat made good headway, 
riding the giant mountain waves like a 
feather. Soon they were within hailing 
distance of the schooner and could see her 
plainly 

All that remained on her poop were three 
men, Dunwich and two sailors 

Bucko deftly steered his boat as near as 
he dared and shouted out for the men to| 
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jump. The two sailors mounted the poop 
rail, hesitated a few dangerous seconds and 
ther jumped into the water Almost 
mmediately their floundering, wet forms 
were picked up by the life-boat 

Dunwich, however, still remained at his 
plice by the wheel of the schooner. He 
refused to move in response to Bucko's 
shouts, and it was evident from his weak 
pantomimic gestures that he wanted them 


to depart 
Ac that moment an ugly sea swept the 
mall boat right up to the very side of the 


schooner, crashing in two of the oars 
The poop railing was just above Bucko's 
head. For one quick yet long moment it 
hovered above him, and then it was that 
he made the decision 

Quickly he thrust the steering oar into 
the hands of the bo'sun and jumped onto 
the schooner as the small boat fell away be 
neath him. Pulling himself onto the poop 
deck, he stood there confronting Dunwich 
The life-boat, now in the command of the 
bo'sun, was standing by. Bucko paid no 
heed to it. Instead, he looked the schooner 
over. His schooner. A terrible mess, dis 
masted and sinking lower and lower into 
the water with every cruel sea that came 
pounding aboard. And her young Captain 
was a sorry sight too 

The wind whistled shrilly through the 
remnants of the rigging, and the elder 
man's voice could hardly be heard as he 
shouted above the storm! 

You damn fool! Why don't you 

come?”’ 

The boy shook his head dully, pro- 
testingly 

Bucko advanced a few steps toward the 
other. Neither spoke for a moment, both 
hanging onto the pitching hulk as the salt 





spray dashed over them. As Bucko moved 
and braced himself for support his hand 
came into contact with the pinrail behind 
him. His special pinrail, still in the same 
old place, always ready for an emergency; 
and this was an emergency 

Groping a little, his fist closed about a 
Dunwich was still clinging 
onto the wheel. Again Bucko motioned 
to him to leave. The life-boat was now 
near enough for both men to jump, but it 
could not remain much longer for the seas 
were gradually becoming angrier. 

Dunwich shook his head again, refusing 
to move. Bucko suddenly swung on him 
with a belaying pin. The boy crumpled to 
the deck. Picking him up as if he were a 
baby, the other strode to the rail and 
tossed him into the sea. The waiting life- 
boat picked him up immediately. Bucko 
then motioned to the bo-sun to head 
toward the steamer. The bo'sun at first 
couldn't understand the order, but again 
Bucko emphatically waved toward the 
Siren. There was no misunderstanding his 
gesture 

Seas were now breaking over the staunch 
little life-boat, and with two of her oars 
smashed she was in great jeopardy herself; 
so reluctantly the old bo'sun leaned against 
his steering oar and started to stroke his 
crew in the direction of the other ship. 

Bucko remained alone on the poop of 
the sinking ship. His ship—and 2 tom 
with his thoughts 

He smiled grimly as he thought how he 
had floored young Dunwich. He had 
brought the young man aboard the ship 
unconscious, and now he had sent him off 
the same way. He clutched the spokes of 
the wheel and surveyed the wrecked hulk 
of the ship. It was his ship, his first com- 


belaying pin 


Tl SSc 


The Mystery of the Livin 


toterror. Rising from the floor behind the 
ragged intruder was a hand that crept up 

d slid silently along the polished boards 

The thing was incredible, supernatural 
ntil Mr. Banner realized with a sharp 
sense of the tramp’s danger that the hand 
had issued from the open trap. Presently 
the head and shoulders of Latimer rose into 
view. In his other hand he held a revolver 
Tremblingly, he levelled the revolver at 
the tramp’s back 

Then Mr. Banner came to himself 
Drawing his automatic -he levelled it 
steadily at Latimér and fired 

There was a crash of glass and a sharp 
vell of pain. The room was plunged in 
darkness Then, from the unholy fast 
nesses beyond there rose up the piercing 
ote of a girl's scream 


N INTOLERABLE numbness in her 
A limbs that sharpened into pain with 
recovering consciousness, Jasmine Bronsart 

pened her eyes. Broad webbing straps 
held her aching body to the bench on 
which she lay and the pitchy darkness was 
lieved only by the narrowest streak of 
iolet light that shimmered in evil re 


ininder of her impotence 

Someone was talking; some man’s voice 
that was strangely familiar, and then an 
answering voice that caused the girl to 


Continued from page 33 


shiver sickeningly. She strove to listen but 
her drug-fettered brain and dulled senses 
refused to co-ordinate 

Again that voice sharper now, 
raised in anger It was the startling 
sound of a pistol shot that cleared her mem- 
ory and awakened her senses so that of a 
sudden she knew whose voice this was 
With a supreme effort of her tired being 
she shrieked 

The violet streak had disappeared and in 
the utter darkness beyond something fell 
heavily to the floor. Another shot rang 
out, this time very near to her. From the 
distance a string of unintelligible oaths was 
hissed out. Quick blundering footsteps 
came towards her, followed by the clank of 
iron as a heavy metal latch was raised 
She heard the tiny door of her cell open 
creakily and for a moment her eyes were 
almost blinded by the beam of a pocket 
torch 

Instantly the light was extinguished and 
someone came towards her. She felt the 
swish of a sharp knife that cut through the 
stout webbing bonds like paper; then a 
pair of strong arms lifted her up and she 
was half borne, half dragged through the 
cramped iron doorway into the spacious 
blackness beyond. 

The strong arms tightened round her as 
he crept forward to the smashed window 
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mand. He had never felt at home on any 
other vessel 

He looked toward the steamer. The 
boat's crew were now getting aboard, and 
he could see them hoisting the limp body 
of young Dunwich. As the last man 
clambered up the man-rope the life-boat 
was capsized by an angry wave. 

Bucko smiled again. Well, that ended 
it. Now all would be happiness on the 
steamer. Louisa would have her man. 
He'd hate to try and explain things to the 
boy, and it was better that things should 
end this way. Perhaps now the youngster 
would regard him and revere him just as 
he did his ancestor—the ancestor who had 
gone down with his ship. 

The water surged about his ankles. He 
weaved his arms in around the spokes of 
the wheel 


N THE bridge of the Siren Dunwich 
was in the arms of Louisa. He had 

just regained consciousness and was stand- 
ing in the corner of the bridge watching 
the schooner. It was plainly impossible to 
launch another boat. Louisa, her eyes wet 
with tears of happiness at having her man 
back, still sobbed as she watched the 
schooner sink. Dimly she could see the 
figure of Bucko at the wheel. . . . 

Slowly Dunwich’'s arm left Louisa. She 
looked up at him apprehensively. He was 
looking toward the wreck with tears in 
his eyes, and his hand was held in rigid 
salute—the salute of an officer of His 
Majesty's Royal Navy. For he was wit- 
nessing one of the most noble, the most 
heroic and certainly the most sad of all 
deeds. 

A captain was going down with his 
ship—his first command. 


g Alibi 


whence a faint radiance of star light 
showed up. As the man threw up the 
sash a peculiar, shrill whistle rent the air. 
A soft whir like the beating of wings 
sounded from somewhere in the distance 
overhead. And presently, someone 
laughed. 

With almost incredible swiftness they 
had dropped through the low window to 
the flower bed below. 

Nearer drew the wings, circling in great 
sweeps, rising and falling until— 


"d OOD God!" whispered the man at 

Jasmine’s side. Stooping, he seized 
her with frantic strength cal tape to run, 
stumbling over the uneven ground along 
the foot of the wall. A loud cackle of 
laughter came from close overhead, fol- 
lowed by a shrill, hoarse screech. Some- 
thing black and monstrous became sil- 
houetted against the dim star light. Free- 
ing his right hand the man dragged out a 
pistol and fired upwards. 

Footsteps came thudding over the 
ground towards them. A piercing beam of 
light flashed out full in their faces. Before 
the man could fire again something struck 
him heavily between the eyes and he 
stymbled to his knees momentarily relax- 
ing his grasp Of the girl. 

Before he could collect his dazed senses 
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he was gripped from behind. There came 
the grating sound of a key being turned and 
the door in the wall was opened. In an 
instant he was hurled through the opening 
on to his face and the door slammed. 

For a moment he lay thus, panting help- 
lessly. Then the whir of wings sounded 
again, droning with soft, deadly menace 
over his body. 

Scrambling frenziedly to his feet he ran 
with desperation into the night. 


ROM her post by the waiting car Miss 
Crabbe gazed into the darkness with 
anxious eyes. 

Two shots rang out from within the 
walls of Monkraven Manor, and then she 
heard a sound that chilled her to the 
marrow. 

It was a laugh—a hoarse bestial chuckle 
that came from no human throat, filling 
the air with mad cacophony to the rhythm 
of beating wings. Someone, a man, came 
running full tilt towards her, swerved 
suddenly and plunged into the under- 
growth that flanked the road. 

A soft, suffocating warmth covered her 
mouth and. nostrils for an instant and 
slipped past with a furious lashing of air 
She fired again and again, then leaping 
into the car pressed the starter switch and 
rammed in the gear. The great Armstrong 
sprang forward, headlights streaming 
recklessly along the road. 

Suddenly she reversed the car until it 
came abreast of the immense iron gates 
and pressed the electric klaxdn switch four 
distinct times. 

A gentle rustle sounded in the shrubbery 
opposite the gates and a man slunk forward. 

“All ready, lady.”’ 

““‘Who—who are 
back fearfully. 

“Did you give that signal, lady?"’ 

‘Yes,’ she strove to pierce the darkness 
to see this man’s face. He was an under- 
sized little rat of a fellow, but his voice 
gave her strange comfort. It was an honest 
voice 

“You are a friend?”’ 

He laughed. ‘‘Better pull that car clear, 
lady, and then I can do me job.”’ 

Mystified, she obeyed and he darted 
back through the shrubbery to the field 
beyond. Presently he reemerged dragging 
something heavily after him. Dimly she 
saw that it was a steel hawser with massive 
hook attached. 

Nonchalantly, as though it were the 
most common occurrence in the world he 
looped the hawser through the bars of 
Monkraven Manor entrance gates and 
fixed it securely in place. Again he dived 
through the sheabhen 

In a moment she heard the low throb of 
an engine in the near distance. The slack 
of the hawser grated across the narrow 
lane and became gradually taut. The 
throbbing inpennified iano a more powerful 
note and the hawser strained drum-tight. 
Suddenly, with a dull rumble a portion of 
the wall gave way and the gates crashed to 
the ground in a cloud of dust. 

A snarl of rage broke out from someone 
within the ruined wall and a shot rang 
out, the bullet whistling perilously close 
to Miss Crabbe’s head. A figure sprang 
across the broken gates and leapt into the 
car 

“Neatly done, 
rip!" 

The car bounded forward. 
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shrank 


you—" she 


Miss Crabbe! Let her 


she whis- 
**Those— 


“Oh, my God!—my God!” 
pered brokenly and shuddered. 
those wings—"’ 

He nodded grimly. 

“Aerial watch-dogs—giant bats, Miss 
Crabbe, with a wing span of at least six 
feet. Ferocious brutes. Thank God you 
are safe!"’ 

She shuddered again, then took hold of 
herself with an effort of control. 

“T fancy Dr. Andalus will be very angry 
tonight. Stop at Yew Tree Cottage, 
please. We will have a word with Miss 
Rosamund Deveril.”’ 

At the little wicket gate they were met 
by Mr. Prodder, snallnity in a state of 
high curiosity. 

“How's the lady, Prodder?”’ 

‘She s quiet enough, sir,’ Mr. 
led the way into the little house. 
ful as a lamb.”’ 

“Good. You can telephone for the 
police now. Not, however, to arresc the 
lady's assailant. On the contrary, you will 
be grieved to learn that the lady herself is 
to be summarily dealt with. It 1s a wicked 
world, Prodder.’’ 

The man stared with a peculiar smile 
Mounting the narrow staircase Mr. Banner 
halted before the locked bedroom door. 

Swiftly he turned the key and flung the 
door wide. A cold blast of air struck him 
from the open window. 

The room was empty. 


Prodder 
**Peace- 


ETECTIVE Inspector Shane smiled 
indulgently, pityingly even. 

““T admit," he said, ‘that I should not 
have described you as a potential subject 
for hallucinations, but when you come and 
tell me you want an official search made 
of premises occupied by Dr. Andalus, 
you Il forgive me if I ask for pretty definite 
reasons. Dr. Andalus is a very distin- 
guished scientist whom the police have 
occasionally consulted in cases that need 
expert knowledge."’ 

Mr. Banner set his jaw obstinately. 

‘*The most I will do is this. Pay an un- 
official little call on the doctor—and you 
can come with me.” 

Mr. Banner nodded. ‘“‘If we don’t find 
Miss Jasmine Bronsart we may discover 
something equally interesting,” 

Emerging on to the Embankment from 
Scotland Yard, he strolled thoughtfully 
—_ Westminister. . 

Approaching, a soberly dressed individ- 
ual halted under a standard arc lamp and 
drew forth a note from his pocket. The 
man waited until Mr. Banner had entered 
the circle of light,*then he raised his bow]l- 
er hat with a subservient smile. 

“Are you Mr. Reuben Banner, sir?"’ 

“Te. 

“I have just been to your house, sir, 
with this note from Miss Crabbe. Miss 
Crabbe wished me to give it to you in 

rson. She is at a meeting of the East 
Bnd Missions Club.” 

Mr. Banner knew this and nodded: he 
took the envelope. From across the road 
a shuffling, miserable outcast of a man 
started to make his way towards them, 
whining for money. The soberly dressed 
individual regarded the unhappy wretch 
contemptuously. 

“There is no answer to the note, Mr. 
Banner?”’ 

“You are an employee of the Club?”’ 

“Yes, sir."’ The man raised his hat 
again respectfully and turned on his heel. 
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Spare a copper, guv'nor,”’ whined the 


pe gear 
Half absently Mr. Banner fished in his 
pocket, found half a crown and thrust it 
into the man’s palm Then he turned the 
r and began to open it. Instantly 
tl velope was dashed from his hand 
into the gutter 
Excuse me,”’ said the beggar regret 
fully It was atrociously bad manners, 


but really I think you had better not open 
it notc 
Mr. Banner stared at him, astounded 
Who the 
I am afraid I cannot answer that ques 
as | should like to Nor 
most I 


much 
iuny other question, cither. The 


tion, sir 


feel justified in saying at the moment its 
this: Do not, in any circumstances, accept 
articles from strangers,’ he bent his ragged 
form and picked the note gingerly from 
the gutter 
Suppose,"’ answered Mr. Banner point 
edly, ““You come along and have a chat 
with me 
The man cast a rapid glance up and down 
the street 
Lead on,’" he said abruptly 
Within five minutes Mr. Banner inserted 
the key in the lock of his front door and 
led his guest into the library without dis 
turbance to the domestic staff As he 
switched on the light the visitor made a 
dart towards the spring blind and dragged 
it down , 
Forgive me for being jumpy,”’ he mur 
mured apologetically 
His host poured out a stiff whisky and 
soda and handed it to him 
it in two gulps 
lake a_ chair said Mr 
Cigarettes are at your elbow 
For a moment the guest puffed, deep 
vet alert blue 


He swallowed 


Banner 


ntentment in his fatigued 


ves. The grime and unchecked hair about 
his face gave him an unspeakably vil 
lainous appearance, but those eyes re 
deemed him 

Well,’ he sighed finally, “I'd better 


begin to tell you something about myself 
But you know a bit 

Mr. Banner selected a cigarette and lit it 

| know nothing,” he said, But | 

rather think your name must be Derek 


(rascoyne 


DO not deny it,’ he said, ‘“You will 
now appreciate my need for dis 
cretion.”’ 

You may count on me,’ Banner an 
swered gravely You did not, however, 
kill Mr. Woolf Rosenblum?"’ 

Unfortunately the police 

Quite so. Hence the discretion.” 

Gascoyne nodded 

To be frank, Mr. Banner, I shouldn't 
have a leg to stand on. When the im 
portance of my investigation is taken into 
consideration there is an additional reason 
for that discretion. I'd go so far as to say 
that but for this I'd let ‘em do their 
damnedest As it is, the task of proving 
my innocence would take me beyond the 
time limit 

Beyond the twenty-first of September, 
‘the host interposed at a venture 
“So you 


in tact, 
Gascoyne stared thoughtfully 
know as much as that!"’ 

I do not know anything, Captain Gas- 
coyne, except that it’s a significant date 
Why, for instance, was Henry Bronsart 
abducted?"’ 


" WISH I knew,"’ Gascoyne answered 

perplexedly. “‘It took Woolf Rosen- 
blum six weeks to plan the show. First, he 
scraped acquaintance at the local gu © club; 
then he got fresh enough with Jasmine to 
persuade her to dine out with him. I was 
hot on the trail by that time and followed 
him to the Bonami restaurant. I took her 
to her home afterwards: it was TWO A.M. 
when I left her and I did not wait. It was 
important to get on Rosenblum’s track 
again. You see, I knew nothing of An- 
dalus's connection at that time, though I 
knew a good deal about Rosenblum 

“‘Rosenblum’s snag was drink. I got a 
nodding acquaintance with him by helping 
him to bed when he was too drunk even to 
mount the stairs without assistance. His 
man was illat the time. Well, Rosenblum 
started boasting of his conquests and by a 
slip revealed that he’d been making a very 
comfortable living by blackmailing his 
victims. I left him severely alone after 
that. Until, one day,’ the young man’s 
features set grimly, “Something happened 
to cause Rosenblum to loom very largely 
on my particular horizon. To be precise, I 
discovered that he was the husband of 
Rosamund Deveril. 

‘I had been an infatuated fool,’’ Gas- 
coyne went on presently. ‘“‘There is a 
tradition in my regiment that an officer 
who is about to marry an actress must 
send in his papers. I never hesitated. And 
Rosamund Deveril revealed herself as a 
hell-cat when I told her of my action."’ 

Mr. Banner waited, leaning forward 
expectantly 

You will probably guess,’’ Gascoyne 
said quietly, ‘That once out of the regi- 
ment she had no further use for me. So 
long as I could give her information, in- 
nocently enough, God knows, she was an 
angel. And I imagined that her thirst for 
knowledge was merely womanly interest 
in my work!" 

What sort of knowledge?’” Mr. Banner 
queried sharply 

‘| was stationed in the Tower. She be- 
came completely informed as to the rou- 
tine. She knew the position of every 
sentry, the hours of guard-mounting and 
relief; the officer's rounds. She took snap- 
shots of the place by the hundred."’ Gas- 
broke off and clicked his teeth 
savagely. ‘‘Heaven knows what harm I 
may have done! But I never imagined 
that the time would come when I would be 
forced to waylay and overpower the wo- 
man I had once loved,’’ he added a little 
wearily 

Gascoyne stopped and 
Banner pensively 

“There is to be a monster meeting on 
Tower Hill on September the twenty-first 
with Howard Latimer as one of the prin- 
cipal speakers. Latimer, one gathers, is 
another pawn in the game, though the 
poor goop thinks he is the big noise itself.’’ 

Gascoyne took a sip at the whisky and 
smiled grimly. 

‘Through an accident I saw some secret 
papers of Rosenblum’s,”’ continued the 
speaker, ‘‘one night when he was drunk. 
His master—there is a great criminal 
mind in back of this—got wind that he was 
playing the double face. So Rosenblum 
was killed without compunction. It was 
a neat job, planned out in such a manner 
as to automatically get me out of the 
way as well. By a stroke of luck that 
part of the plan failed. As I told you, I left 
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Jasmine Bronsart at the gate of her cottage 
and started back to town 

‘Before I had gone two miles my head- 
lamps picked up a little man who was let- 
ting himself out of the entrance gates of 
Monkraven Manor—Andalus’s house—I 
recognized the little man as Howard 
Latimer, the M.P. 

“That was queer to say the least of it; 
I drove on for a hundred yards or so, 
switched out the lamps and doubled back 
on foot to those gates. Latimer had 
vanished by that time, but I spent an in- 
teresting couple of hours reconnoitering, 
and noticed fresh motor tire tracks in the 
entrance drive. I knew they were fresh 
because until that night there had been 
no rain—for a week at least. Mind, I 
knew nothing of Bronsart’s abduction at 
that time. My curiosity was concerned 
with Latimer, and his strange association 
with Andalus 

“It was almost daybreak when I started 
back, and about rive a.m. when I reached 
town and saw the announcement of Woolf 
Rosenblum’s murder in the Daily Stentor- 
gram. I drove at once to my flat and as I 
was on the point of pulling up I saw 
Andalus coming out. I was rather inter- 
ested in the doctor by this time and I fol- 
lowed his taxi He went up the Brompton 
Road into Piccadilly, crossed Leicester 
Square and stopped at the corner of Cran- 
bourn Street and Charing Cross Road. 
The taxi was paid off and he began to 
walk. Up St. Andrew Street he turned, 
towards Seven Dials. By now I decided 
my car looked a bit too suspicious in those 
choice surroundings so I ran it quietly into 
a blind alley and followed Andalus on foot. 
He halted at a mean-looking little restau- 
rant in Chubman's Row and knocked. The 
door was opened by—Latimer!”’ 


ASCOYNE smiled and continued. 

“It gave me rather a shock. In- 
stead of walking past with head averted I 
was fool enough to stand stock still and 
gape. Then Andalus saw me. The look 
on his face sent shivers down my spine 
And the way he slammed the door con- 
vinced me that he was not only alarmed 
but furiously angry. I realized that Dr 
Andalus could be a very unpleasant and 
possibly dangerous person. 

‘Next door to that eating house was a 
second-hand clothes dealer. When I came 
out of that shop he had my best overcoat 
and dinner things and most of my money. 
I had—what I now stand in! In addition, 
a certain amount of very picturesque grime 
and four boxes of matches. 

“IT lurched and loafed about Chubman's 
Row all that day without a sight of Anda- 
lus or Latimer. Just as | was beginning to 
think that there must be some other exit 
the door opened and he came out, peering 
up and down the street. Then he set off 
towards Charing Cross Road again and 
crawled inside a bus. Ina jiffy I was on the 
top of that bus. 

“In the Fulham Road he got out and I 
saw plainly enough that he was making 
for the flat again. It puzzled me then, but 
I know now that his mission was to slip 
that forged note—purporting to be from 
me—into Woolf Rosenblum's pocket. It 
supplied what was missing. A motive 
for the murder. Neat, wasn’t it?”’ 

“Very neat. And I must congratulate 
You also—on your disguise. Anything 
more reprehensibly filthy I have never 
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seen,’ said Mr. Banner with a smile. 

Gascoyne grinned. 

‘It was pretty good, I think. I saw you 
drive up while Andalus was inside the 
flat and I spotted Jasmine all right. So 
did old Andalus, for I saw him peer inside 
the taxi as he came out.”’ 

“Then you followed him again. 
that.’ 

“Yes. And I lost him. That evening I 
learned that there was a warrant out for 
my arrest on a charge of murdering Woolf 
Rosenblum. I read also how Rosamund 
Deveri' had been sent to destroy that sealed 
packet in his safe, though the police did 
not associate that with the crime. But 
the most unpleasant bit of news I read was 
the abduction of Jasmine Bronsart."’ 

Mr. Banner leaned forward thoughtfully. 
‘It was a very queer thing, that.” 

“On the contrary it was the simplest 
matter of all. Woolf Rosenblum was killed 
between Two a.M. and TWO-THIRTY A.M. On 
the night of August twenticth. At oneE- 
THIRTY A.M. I said good-bye to Jasmine 
Bronsart at Yew Tree Cottage, Waverden. 
It takes over an hour to get from Waverden 
to town—"’ 

“Good God! I see it now! 
Bronsart was your alibi!"’ 

‘“Exactly,"’ Gascoyne agreed calmly. 
“She was my one chance—so they re- 
moved her. You will recall last night's 
events at Monkraven Manor when I did 
my best to rescue my alibi. The attempt 
failed.”’ 

Like a panther the young man had 
bounded out of his chair and snatched at 
the release cord of the spring blind. The 
blind shot up with a whir, disclosing a 
white face pressed against the window. 


I saw 


Jasmine 


ITH a remarkable agility Mr. 

Banner was out of the room, fling- 
ing wide the hall door and tearing like the 
wind across Smith Square. Just short of 
the turning for Tufton Street he caught his 
man by the coat collar. It was the so- 
called *‘Mission Club worker’’. In grim 
silence Mr. Banner hauled him indoors 
and pitched him headlong into the smok- 
ing room. 

Gascoyne surveyed the frightened cap- 
tive critically. 

“An unprepossessing creature,”’ he ob- 
served, *‘What's your name, you scum?” 
“Gregory Kharkieff,"” he answered sul- 
lenly, and Mr. Banner nodded as he watched 
him. 

Gascoyne picked up the sealed envelope 
and thrust it at the man. “‘Open that,”’ he 
commanded. 

Trembling a little, 
head and spoke 

“If the gentleman will hold the enve- 
lope up to the light,"” he said, with a hint 
of insolence, ‘he will see the reason.”’ 

Gascoyne walked to the desk and 
switched on the reading lamp. Against 
the electric bulb he held the envelope. 
Several thin black lines showed in sil- 
houette. 

‘“What are they—needles?”’ 

“The gentleman is correct.”” 

‘*Poisoned, I suppose?”’ 

“Again the gentleman is correct. The 
needles are embedded in the flap. The ac- 
tion of opening the envelope will cause 
a needle to pierce the thumb.”’ 

Gascoyne nodded and laid the envelope 
carefully down. 

“You are a sensible man, Kharkieff, if a 
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trifle coldblooded. 
this elaborate plot?”’ 
““‘T do not know.”’ 
‘‘Another pawn in the game,’’ Gascoyne 
murmured. ‘‘Latimer, Rosenblum, Khar- 
kieff How many more! Listen, you 
human tripe. It will pay you better to 
cease serving Dr. Andalus. How ey 
do you get for this jobe"’ 
‘“A hundred pounds—on completion.” 
“Mr. Banner,"’ said Gascoyne, ‘‘will 
pay you a cool thousand not to kill him 
Moreover, if you bring us information 
from time to time that shall eventually 
land Dr. Andalus in his proper place, Mr. 


What is the object of | 





Banner will pay you a further cool wen 


sand. How does that strike you?"’ 

“It is acceptable,’’ said the man non- | 
chalantly, his fears at an end. ‘For such 
a sum I would betray anyone.”’ 

Mr. Banner gave a short laugh and went 
to the safe in the corner of the room. From 
it he took a thick bundle of notes. 

“Here you are,’’ he tossed the notes 
contemptuously into the man’s 
hands. ‘“‘Subject to certain stipulations 
which my colleague has overlooked I will 
give you the second thousand pounds. The 
stipulations are these: Firstly, you are to 
report all Dr. Andalus's movements up to 
and including September the twenty-first. 


Secondly, you will leave the country the 
moment Dr. Andalus is securely in our 
hands. 


“Unless you do that I shall not only 
refuse the second thousand pounds but I 
shall apply for your arrest as a dangerous 
criminal. Is that understood? Then—"’ 
Mr. Banner opened the door wide. *‘Clear 
out!"’ 

When he closed the door again Gascoyne 
was in the act of draining his glass. 

“Suppose you explore that little place 
in Seven Dials, tomorrow,"’ suggested 
Banner. ‘‘Shane and I are paying a call on 
Andalus at Monkraven Manor tomorrow 
morning—by appointment.”’ 

“By appointment! Ye gods!"’ 

“It’s as far as Scotland Yard will go,” 
Mr. Banner smiled. ‘‘Shane isn't con- 
vinced, by any means. So we pay a polite 
call on Dr. Andalus to discuss gas poison- 
ing. Meanwhile Dr. Andalus will doubt- 
less make other arrangements for the dis- 
posal of his captives.”’ 

Gascoyne puffed at his cigarette re- 
flectively. 

“What about Latimer?’’ he asked. 

‘Latimer will be in his place in the 
House tomorrow. I happen togknow 
that 

“Right. Meet me tomorrow night, 
EIGHT-THIRTY, at the Talleyrand Hotel, 
Soho. It's a discreet little pub.”’ 

Mr. Banner nodded. Setting his dilapi- 
dated headgear at a particularly rakish 
angle Derek Gascoyne waved adieu and 
passed out into the street. 

Within the library Mr. 
his pipe and glanced at the clock. 
quarter to one. He settled in an armchair 
and gave himself up to thought. At one 
o'clock Miss Crabbe let herself in with a 
latch-key and entered the library. 

“Meeting a success?’’ enquired Mr. 
Banner. 

She nodded and then frowned a little, as 
though at some unpleasant recollection. 

‘Something horrid happened on the 
way back. It was in the Park—coming | 
down Constitution Hill. A man was lying | 
across the road. Chambers stopped the | 
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car and at that moment a policeman ran 
up. They carried the man to the pavement 
He was dead 
Poor beggar! Run over?” 
‘No, he had been stabbed.’’ Miss 
Crabbe shivered a little 
Stabbed!'" Mr. Banner echoed 
‘No one else was in sight. I had to give 
It was horrible," 
“His staring 


my name and address 
Miss Crabbe shivered again 
eyes—"’ 

Was he identified?” 

“No. They went through his pockets. 
There was no name, but—one thing was 
extraordinary: his pockets were full of 
About a thousand pounds, the 
Wasn't it extraordinary, 


money 

policeman said 
I anner 

Mr. B ? 


ASMINE BRONSART opened her eyes 
with a painful effort and stared at the 
photogravure of Watts's “Hope.” 

Had it all been a dream? That horrible 
old man, the dark constricted cell that had 
held her like a tomb; its evil odors. This 
was her own room, the little cramped bed- 
room at Yew Tree Cottage. She almost 
laughed aloud with relief 

4 shadow bent over her. Two brilliant 
black eves looked fixedly into hers 

So you are awake! But you will keep 
perfectly quict, please, or there will be 
trouble ; 

Jasmine struggled to raise herself and 
the effort drove the pain in her eyes into 
her brain like a dart. Some strange aphasia 
prevented her from voicing a syllable. 
With a sigh of exhaustion she sank back 
again on the pillow The woman at her 
side broke into a low laugh 

When Jasmine opened her eyes again 
she was aware of a tall form that 
loomed above her, of a man’s smooth, 
clean-shaven face that smiled evilly as he 
met her gaze. There was something 
strangely familiar about the eyes and 
forehead, some fleeting resemblance to 
another face that somehow baffled her 
memory 

You are a fool, Simopoulos!"* muttered 
the woman at her side. ““‘Do you want her 
to recognize you?”’ 

Muttering indistin _ly, the man walked 
to the door and passed through. A mo- 
ment later there came the faint whir of a 
motor engine 

Again the girl strove to speak and a little 
moan escaped her. But she was remember- 
ing now. The needle 

You will keep perfectly quiet, please," 
the woman repeated, and touched the ugly 
little hypodermic syringe filled with a pale 
green fluid on the bedside table. 

The girl shuddered and lay perfectly 
still. Gradually her brain was clearing 
but her limbs refused to function and her 
voice was dumb 

“I see that you are consumed with 
curiosity,"” her companion laughed softly. 
“Listen then. The pig-faced policeman 
and your comical member of Parliament 
arrive in state to visit the distinguished 
scientist, Dr. Milosch Andalus. It is to be 
an affair, you understand. The distin- 
guished scientist greets his guests and ex- 
hibits to them the wonders of his house. 
They are conducted whither they will. 
There is nothing they may not view. 
Except, you understand, that poor im- 
becile, Jasmine Bronsart. And so—"’ 

My father!"’ the girl muttered weakly. 

“What have you done with my father!’ 


“Bah! 
times that I know nothing of your father. 
Be silent, then! To continue, It is not de- 
sired by the good doctor to exhibit the 
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imbecile Miss Bronsart to his guests. 
What more simple than that Miss Bronsart 
should return to her own home? It is the 
one place where the pig-faced policeman 
and comical member of Parliament will not 
look. Simple, is it not?” 

Jasmine was silent 

‘But, you inquire, what of the admir- 
able domestics, the faithful, Prodders? 
That also, is simple. In Waverden there 
is the village fair. One does not need to 
decoy the admirable Prodders. In two 
hours, perhaps, they return. But of you 
there will then be no trace. Eh, it is ad- 
mirably managed!"’ 

The girl lay very still and closed her 
eyes. With a bored shrug the older woman 
rose and walked to the window, yawning 
a little. It was dull, incredibly dull, this 
affair 

She turned and looked at Jasmine thought- 
fully. The girl was motionless 

Bah! What a helpless fool! Rosamund 
Deveril drank from a flask to forget her 
boredom 

With a sigh of satisfaction she adjusted 
the cushions of the wicker chair and settled 
into semi-somnolence. Within ten minutes 
she was asleep. 


ERY cautiously Jasmine slipped off 
the bed and opening the door slipped 
through 

She recalled her own first meeting with 
Rosamund Deveril as the taxi stood wait- 
ing outside Woolf Rosenblum’s flat. How 
the woman had spoken to her through the 
cab window, whispering of Derek Gas- 
coyne, ill and a fugitive from justice. 

“I am nothing to him now,"’ she had 
said, with that little catch of agony in her 
voice. “Will you not let me take you to 
him? He has spoken your name. He needs 
you.” 

She had fallen into the trap like a 
child! 

The first shadows of dusk were falling 
as she ran along the narrow lane towards 
Waverden village. Her head still ached 
abominably and the distance was more 
than three miles. The nearest habitation, 
Little Mawden Farm was equally remote. 
With luck she might meet with an ac- 
quaintance among the farming folk but the 
chance was slender. Grimly she kept on. 

—— her, was a heavy motor 
truck. 

“Want a lift, eh?’ the driver peered 
down at her. 

“Where are you going?” 
brain was working rapidly. 
get to London, see Mr. Banner. . . 

“I'll drop you in the Tower Bridge road 
and that's the best I can do,” ol thaw 
after he maintained a silence that was 
largely compounded of awkwardness and 
pity. 

It was some time later that she realized 
her companion. was speaking. “‘I turn in 
here," he pointed to open yard gates, 
flanking the roadway. “If you keep 
straight on you'll cross Tower Bridge.” 

He waved aside her thanks, and as she 
clambered down called out a cheery “‘good- 
night.” 

Scattered across the big stone paved 
area of Tower Hill were a dozen meager 
audiences grouped around a dozen hoarse- 
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voiced orators, each bent on haranguing 
his hearers with greater vehemence than 
his neighbor. Naphtha flares were hissing 
in unison on all sides to add a strange em- 
phasis to the violence of the oratory. Near 
by, a frenzied and unshaven individual in 
a peak cap bawled invective against the 
entire established order of the British Em- 
pire in a voice of aggressively alien origin 
A dozen yards away a huge negro seaman 
stood on a packing case and advocated 
the abolition of marriage and morals 
Further on, a little meek-faced man, tem- 
porarily exalted into a condition of ferocity 
declaimed against capitalism in the ap- 
proved terms. And then Jasmine stopped 
suddenly in her progress, for the little 
meek-faced orator was Howard Latimer! 

Hastily she moved on and then observed 
with a little sickening at her heart that 
a loafer was following her. Increasing 
her speed she slipped through the crowd 
towards the opening of Great Tower Street, 
and catching her breath in an access of 
fear realized that he was gaining on her. 

Wildly she looked around. There was 
not a single friendly face in the vicinity. 
Useless to appeal to these gaunt, foreign- 
looking scoundrels, these beady-eyed Las- 
car seamen, expressionless Chinese, phleg- 
matic Scandinavians. Not one honest, 
English countenance could she descry. 
Until with a surge of joy she caught sight 
of two police constables, regarding the 
scene with humorous indulgence under the 
glow of a huge naphtha lamp. 

At that instant a grimy hand seized her 
wrist. 

“Miss Bronsart!"’ said a voice in low 
tones. 

She turned sharply and found herself 
gazing into her pursuer’s face. 

‘“Who—who are you! Let me go!" 

“You are Jasmine Bronsart,’’ the man 
stared at her in wonderment. ‘‘How in 
God's name did you escape!"’ 

With an effort Jasmine strove to wrench 
herself free. 

‘Let me go,’ she repeated weakly. ‘‘I 
—I shall scream—"’ 

“Oh, Lord! don’t do that!’’ he dropped 
her wrist suddenly, almost comically. 
She became aware of something very en- 
gaging about this loafer’s eyes. And his 
voice held an odd attractive quality that 
was somehow familiar. She gave no 
further heed to the two policemen. 

“Let's get out of this,"’ he muttered 
abruptly, ‘Come on,” he swung round and 
elbowed his way through the crowd and, 
unquestioningly she followed him. In the 
calm of Great Tower Street he paused and 
hailed a distant taxi. 

““Where are you taking me?"’ Jasmine 


asked in perplexity that was strangely 
devoid of fear. 
He grinned. “I am taking you,” he 


said, “‘to the very man you want to see, 
and that’s Mr. Reuben Banner, M.P. 
About the one being who can be trusted 
to look after you in this sinful world. I 
have an appointment to dine with Banner 
at the Talleyrand public house, Soho, and 
we request the pleasure of your company.” 

Jasmine gazed at him as he st there 
beneath the rays of a street lamp and 
smiled suddenly. 

“I know you now,”’ she said. ‘‘You are 
Derek Gascoyne.” 

He nodded calmly. 
t6wards them. 

A heavy step sounded behind them. 
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“One moment, please,’ said a curt 
voice, and turning they beheld a tall, lean 
built man confronting them grimly. 
With a‘jerk he raised his bowler hat the 
fraction of an inch in Jasmine’s direction, 
then he addressed himself to Gascoyne. 

“You are Captain Gascoyne, I believe.”’ 

Gascoyne stood rigid, frowning a 
little. 

‘‘T am Detective Inspector Fawkes of the 
Criminal Investigation Department, Cap- 
tain Gascoyne, and I have a warrant for 
your arrest on a charge of murdering Woolf 
Rosenblum. You will be good enough to 
accompany me to the police station. This 
lady will also accompany me. 

Under his breath Gascoyne swore softly. 
The taxi driver stared goggle-eyed. 

“All right, inspector,’’ Gascoyne sighed 
‘It's a bit inconvenient, but I suppose 
there’s no alternative. We had proposed 
dining first, you see." 

Their captor smiled grimly. “‘I am afraid 
that is a pleasure you must defer.’" With 
a quick gesture he drew from his pocket a 
pair of handcuffs and snapped them on the 
young man’s wrists. Then he nodded to 
the taxi driver. 


‘“Shan’t want you,” he said tersely. 


“My man’s just round this corner."’ 

Grumbling, the driver grated in his 
gears and moved on. Another taxi, sum- 
moned by a sharp whistle swung round 
the corner and pulled up at the curb. 
Between amusement and dismay Jasmine 
found herself shepherded into the vehicle 
between the two men. 

It was a short journey of barely half a 
mile before the taxi pulled up in a Thames 
by-street outside a severe doorway illumin- 
ated by a square glazed lamp above its 
arch. They were thrust within the en- 
trance and led along a bare passage that 
culminated in a green baize swing door. 
On this door their captor gave two sharp, 
official raps. 

“Come in!’ called a mild voice. The 
door was swung open. Seated at a table 
facing them, a benevolent smile on his 
pouchy face sat Dr. Milosch Andalus. 


Again in the long arms of Doctor Andalus’s 
gang, what was the fate of lovely Jasmine 
Bronsart? And Derek Gascoyne, and Mr. 
Banner; you will want to follow them, too, 
through their adventures on The Lady Katherine, 
in the next instalment of this astonishing story 
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just to see that they don't, now won't we?.”’ 

Rapidan meant to go straight on to his 
new ranch, the old Bill Smith place. And 
then he and Black Diamond would head 
back over the hills to Spanish Hacienda. 

‘Maybe the old generalissimo at Alar- 
con's place takes snuff and maybe he 
doesn't,"’ he informed Diamond. ‘‘I'd 
say that Don Luis has the eyes of a chronic 
liar if no worse; they stand between a man 
and the back of his head like a black cur- 
tain and no light comes through that he 
doesn’t aim to have leak out. Bill Smith 
isn’t dead and he wasn't burned or I've 
cracked under the strain. He's on the 
dodge and Blue Blood Alarcon, alias Don 
Pomposo, knows all about it!" 

For always his thoughts came back to 
center on Jim Terril. Fhe boy had been 
convicted and sentenced. Soon or late 
they'd get him; trust Jesse Law for that. 
It might be a day, a week, a month or ten 
years; Law would get Jim Terril and Jim 
Terril would hang. That is, if Bill Smith 
were allowed to get clean away. 

And Alarcon knew that! Knew that if 
he succeeded in hiding Bill Smith he suc- 
ceeded in hanging Jim Terril—His daugh- 
ter didn’t know, though! At least she 
had been genuinely glad to learn that 
Rapidan had aided Terril to evade Law 

This deputy, little mahogany Tipton. 


NE thing alone Rapidan held to be 
reasonably certain: Bill Smith, if he 
were now at Spanish Hacienda, could not 
possibly take his departure in broad day- 
light 
So Rapidan judged that he had ample 
time to Move on, to appear to be living up 
to his old adage of concentrating on his 
own affairs, and still have an eye on Span- 
ish Hacienda as night drew on. 
Arrived at the cottonwoods where he 
had left his outfit, he broke camp swiftly. 
“Go ‘long, little ponies,’ he sang out 
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cheerily, with a crack from his long whip. 


It was a pleasant drive and he enjoyed 
it. Hot, bur it was the dry southwestern 
heat to which he was pretty well inured. 
By daylight far-reaching stretches of earth 
revealed themselves generously. He had 
on one hand the low, rocky hills which 
made a natural boundary line here to the 
Alarcon acres; on the other side a bnena! 
thorny expanse. of gray sandy soil. Here | 
the desert began. Harsh and dry, the} 
land of silence. 

“The Alarcon hills stood up like a magic 
wall between the kingdom of plenty and | 
the empire of sterility. 





UT now the road turned abruptly and 

within a quarter of a mile he was pull- 
ing up grade, climbing the hilly land. And 
ten minutes later on the crest he threw on 
his brake and sat looking upon the view 
spread out before and below them—his 
new ranch. He whistled softly. 

“Bill Smith's an idiot!’’ he declared. 
“To let go a place like this— Why, 
swapped the eye-teeth out of that gent!” 

He had entered upon his domain at the 
extreme southwestern corner and thus had 
the entire sweep of it before him. The 
building he could make nothing of from 
here; it was fully a mile away and was 
hidden for the most part by the finest 
stand of cottonwoods at the headwaters 
of his creek. 

Even when he stopped his team at the 
edge of the grove he could make but little 
of the house itself, so was it hidden in its 
shady place. Curious to investigate, he 
forebore until he had unhitched and given 
their liberty to all his live stock, saving 
Black Diamond alone. His saddle horse 
he tethered with a sixty foot rope down by 
the creek. 

He went to the front door; it was barred 
from within. To a window, only to find it 
closed and fastened. The glass was dirty | 
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1 cobwebby and he could see little of the 





al 


dark interior. So he went on, seeking 
some ready entrance. There was a deep 
well in the back yard, a rusty leaking 
bucket dangling from a frazzled rope run 
through a pulley. There were many dead 


dead from the lack of water 
He came to a second 
and there he 


shrubs here, 
} was so close by 
went i 


or, tried it and 


half lying, half sitting up in the 


saw a mat 
larkest rner on the bed, hat pulled for 
rd to hide his face And, finally, he saw 
t in the man's hand was a heavy re 
slver trained at this moment on Rapidan 
the doorway 
Hello!’ he said with a start 
So it’s vou, Rapidan?’ The revolver 
dropped to the bec 
Terril?’’ Rapidan came forward hastily 
What's wrong? What in the world are 


you doing here? Hurt? 
| didn’t want to come back to roost on 


he said quickly I'll be hopping 


you, 
along pretty pronto. But I had to head in 
this way The devil drives sometimes, 
you know,” he concluded bitterly 

Better tell me about it, hadn't you?” 


Rapidan urged him I've a notion they 
won't leave you alone long, here 
Terril looked at him curiously 
You're gent, | 
Rapidan, he said 
Rapidan brought a box of things from his 
wagon and busied himself in the kitchen 
He wanted Jim Terril’s story, but he want- 
ed to do a bit of thinking himself before 
he had it. Here, under his own roof he 
had the man whom the law thought that 
it wanted; down yonder, at Spanish 
Hacienda, was the man it really did want 
And Rapidan was the only man on earth 
who ,knew both these things. Yes, he'd 
do his own thinking and not too much 
talking until he saw daylight 
He put his head in through the door to 


one square take it, 


say with a chuckle 

If ic turns out, old kid, that you've got 
a bullet hole in your left leg, I'm going to 
fork my best running horse and streak for 
Terra del Fuego!" 

On your way then,” said Terril won 
Left leg it is!’ 


deringly 


T ALL goes to show,” said Rapidan as 
I he put coffee and beans and toppling 
hot-cakes on the kitchen table, 
that nothing makes any difference.” 

Sounds cheerful,’ said Terril 


stack ol 


vourself,"’ he was invited. “‘I'm 
( And. when vou feel like it, 
you can spill the tale ; 
Look here, Rapidan—I where'd 
you ever get a name like that anyway?” 
The coffee's bucking you up already 


Feed 


ining you 


Sav, 


The name? What's in a name, some folks 
ask \ whale of a lot, some other folks 
say. Rapidan is a first rate name; name of 


a river in. Virginia 
quick 
their 


and in 
in Jim 


suspicion 


Specenasem, 
t little gamut 


credulity ran 
Terril’s eves 


You're not on the dodge yourself, are 


much like thar,” 
And now that you're 


Something verv was 


l re} | 


cool reyoinde}r 


feeling chatty, tell me what happened 


Terril’s face darkened 
le’e ol , 1 boun hey s] J 
it S that Cussed Dounty thicy Slapped on 
my hi I'm free wild game for any man 
w and it's wide open season W hen I 
loose from you back there at Honey 
cutt’s | knew where I was going. But I 





aidn'’t draw any sort of luck from the first 
crack. I've lamed your horse for you, 
Rapidan: Got his foot in a squirrel hole. 

“| knew a man I thought I could count on 
up yonder; thought I'd leave your horse 
there and get one from him. Yes, I thought 


he was on the level." 
‘Ee have it all,’’ said Rapidan quiet- 
ly The man thought you 
could count on double-crossed you, eh?” 
He has a little stock ranch up in the 
Blue Smokes. He had stood my friend 
during the trial. It didn't cost him any- 
thing and there wasn't anything to be 
made then by knifing me. So I dropped in 
on him. His eyes looked straight enough, 
and friendly. Sure, he'd give me a leg on 
my journey. Didn't have much to eat in 
his shack, he said, but if I'd squat and 
make a meal off my own grub he'd see what 
he could do. Went out to round up some 
horses, that's what he said. I opened up 
the package you gave me; spotted the green 
back, first of all."’ The sullen eyes cleared 
for an instant only as he lifted them swiftly 
to Rapidan’'s face. “That was pretty decent 
of you, old timer.”’ 
And when he 
prompted 
He'd scared up two more men instead 
of a saddle horse. Sheep men that were 
handy. I saw ‘em just as I was starging to 
eat. Once they saw I was on the job and 
was heeled, they tried to shoot it out with 
me. Me, I'm ready for any of that kind!" 
He flared up venomously, quick lights flick- 
ering in his blood-shot eyes. Just then he 
looked to be gripped by a rising fever, on 
the edge of delirium. 
And then—?"’ 
“We shot it out 


you 


came back?’ he was 


They looked scared 


from the jump; they're low-life, those 
skunks. One of them seared my leg for 
me 


But I got him pronto and he dropped 
his gun and coated And I got number 
two, and the man with the pick handle 
threw it as far as he could and lifted his 
hands until he looked ten feet high!’ His 
dry nervous laugh ended in a snort of 
contempt. 

Kill anybody?” asked Rapidan 

Terril shook his head a shade regretfully. 

‘I drove ‘em into a little log house 
where he keeps his tools and stuff. I 
locked ‘em in, went and got a horse—I 
hated to leave your horse there, but I had 
to—put your saddle and bridle on it and 
here lam. Maybe they're out by now and 
maybe they ain't." 

“Either man very badly shot up?” 

“Don't know. Afraid not Hope so.”’ 

“Where's the horse you rode here?"’ 

‘“Picketed up in the little coulee back 
of the house.”’ 

“T'll go out and turn it loose; it will find 
its way home in time and won't tell any 
stories. I've got plenty horses.”’ 

‘I've used one up on you already 

‘‘When I get time I'll go get him back 
And if it’s only a sprain it will be all right 

So you had to go and get shot in the left 
leg! Ever know a man to get drilled in the 
right one?” 

What's so funny about it? 
something a while ago 

There was a hold-up near Nacional. 
The hold-up man, coming mighty close to 
being gathered in, got off with a game left 
leg —You didn’t happen to sneak down 
that way, after I left you at Honeycutt’s, 
did you? And rob the Esperanza pay- 


You said 
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master, and get back to Honeycutt's before 
I did?" 

‘Not that I remember,"’ grunted Terril. 

Terril’s wound, as he had said, was 
slight; a small caliber bullet had hardly 
more than creased his thigh. Yet it looked 
raw and ugly from chafing, and required 
cleansing and a protective bandage. 

*“‘No, I guess you weren't in Nacional or 
you'd remember,"’ said Rapidan. ‘But if 
Jesse Law gets his hooks into you, how's 
he to know? He happens to be looking 
for an hombre with a fresh wound in the 
left leg, just about like yours!"’ 

Terril could shrug with perfect un 
concern. 

‘‘When they've got a man already headed 
to the gallows, what difference if they 
trump up a few more charges against him?” 

“They're not going to hang you at ali, 
Kid,’ Rapidan told him with such cool 
assurance that Terril straightened up with 
a gasp as for air—but slumped again. “‘So 
it does make a difference how many new 
things they pile up against you. Not even 
a charge of horse stealing is to stand on the 
books against you. That's why I want 
your borrowed cayuse from the Blue 
Smokes to trot back along home. 

“T've never asked you straight out,”’ 
Rapidan went on. ‘I’m going to now: 
You didn’t do for Bill Smith, by any 
chance, did you?” 

“No. Wish I had, though!’’ More 
glowering than ever grew the savage eyes. 
“Got there too late, that’s all.” 

“You haven't the least idea who got 
there ahead of you?’ 

“They asked me that in court,” he said, 
still hesitating. “‘I told the judge three 
things! Isaid I didn’t doit. I said I knew 
who did and they couldn't pull it out of 
me with a twenty mule team. And I said I 
was dam’ glad he did it, too.” 

“Nice little speech to make the court,” 
grunted Rapidan. ‘Great way to get 
clear.—Now, kid, listen to me: I'm for 
you and if you've got any sense you know 
it. You're looking at me right now as if 
you were wondering if I was playing 
straight or crooked with you. It’s strictly 
up to you to make up your mind.”’ 

“IT didn’t answer that question,”’ said 
Terril simply, “‘because it was squealing 
on another man, Rapidan.” 

“T've the hunch that I can save you from 
all the misery that seems stacked up in 
front of you; show you the way not only to 
escape but to be cleared of the charge on 
which you were convicted—"’ 

““No. I know what you mean. But I'm 
not going to get the other man in bad.”’ 


‘“T'M NOT asking you to,’’ came the 
sharp rejoinder. ‘‘Pal of yours no 
doubt. Well, { never asked a man to double 
his pal yet. I don’t mean that. What Ido 
mean is that we can show you didn’t kill 
Bill Smith—and not show up anybody who 
did.”’ 

‘*Well—fire away.”’ 

“IT want your whole story—" 

“I'm not going to squeal, I tell you—"’ 

‘*To go on with what you don’t know: 
You don’t know where the man is that got 
to Bill Smith first. You don't know what 
happened; you don't know—anything! 
And I do!"’ 

**You've 
eagerness. 
‘Bud, ch™—Not, by any chance—your 
brother?”’ 


Bud!"’ cried Terril, all 


seen 
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‘““No!"’ exclaimed Terril quickly. Too 


quickly. 
‘So it's Bud you're trying to shield? 
Your brother!— You poor kid,’’ mut- 


tered Rapidan. ‘You poor kid!" 

Terril’s eyes looked hot with fever. 

‘It wasn't my brother; it wasn't Bud."’ 

“Oh, yes, it was—or rather, you think 
it was. What now ifI give you my word 
Hold on to your chair and listen—that it 
wasn't Bud at all that did the ugly bit 
of business? That's on the level, Jim Ter- 
ril. Think it over.”’ 

Terril appeared dumbfounded. Slowly 
a saner look dawned in his weary eyes. 
For the first time he straightened and filled 
his lungs deep; hope rushed along with the 
air into them. 

“All right, I'll spill you the yarn,’’ he 
said hesitatingly. 

**There were three of us, brothers. We 
always pulled up more'n most brothers; 
ran away from home when we were little 
kids and always stuck together. Favored 
Texas, along the border—and sometimes 
gotinalittletrouble.”” . 

“You were the youngest?” 

“Yes. Oldest was Jerry. He's dead 
now. Gerlack killed him.” 

*“Gerlack?”’ 

“Yes. Hefty Gerlack his name was 
back in Texas. Changed it later—to Bill 
Smith. I knew and Bud knew. That was 
about seven years ago. Jerry had got to 
running with Gerlack, and we all knew 
Gerlack was no good. Jerry was a good 
kid, but kind of wild, you know. 

‘““Gerlack was older and Jerry cottoned 
to him and followed his lead. There was 
a mix-up and some trouble. And pretty 
soon Jerry found out that Gerlack’s one 
favorite pastime was double-crossing a 
pal, so long as he stood to turn a penny 
that way. And he found out some more; 
just what it was, I don't know. 

“Well, they had a row and Gerlack 
pulled the dirtiest trick a man ever got 
away with— Only,”’ he ended with a 
flash of the eyes, ‘he didn't get away with 
it too long, since Bud just served him the 
same medicine! 

‘What Gerlack did was get my brother 


Jerry off alone, at Gerlack’s place in the 


hills. He murdered him in cold blood, 
left him in the house, and burned the house 
down. It was a long time before Bud and 
I came to understand the play. What 
every body thought was that it was 
Gerlack himself that was killed and 
burned! All he had to do was skip in the 
dark, and lie low—and the law down 
there’s hunting poor Jerry yet, to hang 
him for it.”’ 

Rapidan had to hide his eyes a moment 
lest Terril see and read the swift knowl- 
edge that leapt into them. What Gerlack 
had done seven years ago in Texas, he had 
simply repeated here! 

“Yes, sir,’’ said Jim Terril, with bitter 
satisfaction, ‘Bud caught up with him and 
handed him the same thing he'd handed 
poor Jerry. And then, of course, Bud 
skipped out. He had tried to keep it all 
from me; he didn’t know how much I 
knew. And, for my part, I wanted to beat 
him to it. So, when he vamoosed, of 
course he couldn't tell that I might get in 
bad for what he'd done.”’ 

“Is there any place you know where you 
can hide out fora little while?”’ said Rapidan. 

‘There are a dozen places I know, right 
here on your ranch, where I could hole up 
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for a month and they'd never nose me out 
unless they used dogs. But maybe you} 
want me to drift along?”’ 

‘I want you where I can get at you, day | 
or night. We'll go out in a minute and | 
you'll show me your place. I want to be 
able to signal you, too; high sign if the 
coast is clear or if anyone is poking about 
I've got a phonograph; do you know | 
‘The Campbells Are Coming?’ All right. 
If you hear it playing it means for you to 
come ahead, everything's all right. And 
I've got—let’s see—‘Dixie.’ Of course 
you know that. Playing Dixie annn| 
lie low. Got it?”’ 

‘Sure have,"’ said Terril. ‘‘Now maybe | 
we'd better step.”’ 

“Right away. I've got a little ride to 
make myself just as soon as the cool of | 
evening comes. But there's a question | 
or two left that I want to fire at you. I've | 
wanted to know all along how you got 
away from Jesse Law in the first place.” 

“That was funny,"’ he said. And all of 
a sudden his eyes lighted up most strangely 
and he exclaimed excitedly: ‘‘It was you!”’ 

Rapidan, clearly mystified, demanded: 

“Don't know a thing about it, Jim. | 
Tell me.”’ 

“Well, I never understood. Little Tip- 
ton and another deputy were taking me | 
over to the railroad. Some man on horse- | 
back, with a rag over his face, pops up| 
and shoves a double barrelled shot gun | 
into the party. Night it was, just enough | 
light to see the gun. And he never opened | 
his face, either. You could just feel he | 
meant business. Tipton and the other | 
deputy never had a chance. There was a 
horse ready for me and I didn’t stop to 
ask any questions. I thought the other 
guy was following me_ I thought maybe 
it was Bud. But I don't know any more 
than that.’’ 

“Say, kid,’’ drawled Rapidan, “‘you tote 
more little surprise packages around with 
you than any man I know!”’ 

Again the impulse came strong upon 
Rapidan to tell the boy what he did know. 
But he restrained and said shortly: 

“Come ahead. We'll go look at your 
hiding place.”’ 

As they went out among the cotton- 
woods, Rapidan first reconnoitering, they | 
fell silent. Rapidan already grew impa- 
tient for the coming of dusk. He began to 
see that the answers to many questions 
might be had only at Spanish Hacienda. 
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UST at a time when Rapidan would 

have been more grateful to any man 
for his absence than for his presence, 
Barfoot rode up. 

“Glad I found you at home,”’ said Bar- 
foot in that deeply sonorous voice of his 
that was so like far off, reverberating 
thunder. 

Rapidan wondered about this visit. Had 
it anything to do with Jim Terril? And 
were Jesse Law and little Tipton some- 
where in the offing? 

Barfoot aeanen his large face with a 
flaming big bandana. 

‘Well, what do you think I can do for 
youe”’ asked Rapidan coolly. 

Barfoot drooped back against the side 
of the house and fanned himself weakly 
with his hat. 

**Look at me—and then ask that! You 
can undress me and put me to bed; you can 
bring me something to eat, anything. And 
you can let me sleep. I've been in the 
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saddle for over a hundred miles today 

Barfoot was physically tired, on the 
ragged edge of exhaustion; yet his brain re 
mained active enough. Rapidan answered 
curtly 

Just got here this afternoon, you know, 
and am hardly ready yet to take in board- 
rs. It’s not far to Spanish Hacienda 
stately portals,’’ said Barfoot 


Those 
dejectedly, ‘‘clang shut in the face of the 
Nacional lawyer. The Alarcons and I are 

yt what you'd call boon companions 
Moreover, they're entertaining enough 
company without me, w hat with an 
hombre named Molinar and Jesse Law 
and Tipton—"’ 

Law, you say? He's there?’’ 

‘You'll stake me to my board and keep 
tonight, and I'll pay you back with the 
news. You're interested in Law's doings, 
I notice. And, for full measure, I'll top off 
with something that interests you even 
more; I'll tip you off to the latest about 
Terril 

Rapidan reflected. He saw immediately 
that he would have to put Barfoot up for 
the night, or most positively awaken that 
gentleman's suspicions to such an extent 
that they'd never so much as doze again 
until they had their answers to all ques 
tions And he was keenly interested in 
earning what Barfoot knew, or thought 
that he knew, of Terril’s actions 

All right,"’ acquiesced Rapidan, and 
prayed inwardly that Barfoot might prove 
a heavy sleeper and of a mind for an early 
bed 

He made three or four round trips from 
his wagon with odds and ends for the 
house, among them his phonograph All 
the while Barfoot was lying flat on his 
back upon the bed occupied a little while 
ago by Jim Terril 

Like music?” asked Rapidan 

Like beans better,’’ returned Barfoot 

But already Rapidan had the record 
spinning; ‘‘Dixie’’ rendered rousingly by a 
brass band might inform Terril that he was 
to lie low And Rapidan went hastily 
about preparing some sort of a quick and 
satisfying meal for his unwelcome guest 

Let's have all the scandal-mongering 
you've got seething in you. What about 
Law and Tipton; and w hat about the boy 
outlaw?” 

“Let me eat first 


" S IT happens,” said Rapidan, “I'm 

A just about to leave you here to run 
the ranch a while.” 

“Where to2?’’ querried Barfoot quickly. 

“Well,"’ drawled Rapidan, “‘that’s tell- 
ing! I haven't seen much of my ranch yet, 
you'll understand; I might be taking a 
candle and going out to look it over.— 
Or I might be making a call on my neigh- 
bors. Who can tell?” 

I noticed you sizing up the girl this 
morning,’ said Barfoot, lowering his bulk 
into a chair and gathering in the beans and 
crackers aad cheese, arranging them cheek- 
by-jowl and handy with his plate. ‘No 
use, Mr. Rapidan, if you're thinking of 
sparking her.” 

Thanks for the warning,’ said 
Rapidan. ‘‘Now your gossip.”’ 

Barfast began 

Law and Tipton had been scouting 
iround all day for Jim Terril. They fully 
believed that he was not far away; they 
had not believed for a minute Rapidan’s 
tale of Terril leaving him back at Honey- 














cutt’s; the evidence of the double-tree 
where a single-tree should have been, was 
not to be overlooked by either of them. 
The three had ridden hard and had ridden 
far. And tonight Law and Tipton, being 
on friendly terms with the grand folk at 
Spanish Hacienda, would dine there and 
sleep there—while Barfoot slept supperless 
in the fields or fared further on 
“Very good,”’ said Rapidan 
rest of your news, about Terril?”’ 
“Well, this is what we learned. Terril, 
on leaving you, made a bee-line for the 
Blue Smokes. Showed up there at the 
shack of a no’-count rancher, named Pete 
Bates. Bates saw a chance to make just 
about one thousand more dollars than he 
ever had before, all at one time, and not 
having the stomach to tie into Terril 
single-handed, got a couple of sheep men 
close by to come help him. Terril was too 
quick with them, I guess, and beat them to 
the draw. Anyway he drilled two of them, 
locked the three up in a barn, grabbed a 
horse and drifted out of there.”’ 
The Blue Smokes are quite a way from 
here. How'd you hear?”’ 


““Now the 


™ BOUT thirty miles as a horse lopes. 

We heard from Pete Bates himself, 
and in a nasty temper he was. He stopped 
just enough of Terril’s lead to stir him up 
What he says is that they broke out of the 
barn and saw the horse Terril had left be 
hind—your horse, I guess it was—and 
guessed he had taken a horse of Bates’ 
They sent one of the sheep men that wasn't 
hurt scrambling up to a sort of lookout, top 
of the big mountain that hangs over Bates’ 
place. And when he came down, he swore 
he had seen a man riding hell-for-leather, 
so far of he couldn't hardly be sure it was 
a man; and he was heading south. Which 
means this general direction. And there 
you are.”’ 

‘It hardly seems the thing for Terril to 
do, does it?’’ Rapidan asked after a while 
“To turn back this way?" 

“At first, no. But when you think, yes. 
He'd know that Bates would report him; 
he'd know they'd look for him to crowd 
on north. ‘He'd have hard going and slow; 
he'd soon run into the land that's tapped by 
a telegraph line. Telegraph and sahens 
wires, my dear sir, constitute the biggest 
net man ever invented to catch criminals. 
No; having fluked at getting by the Bates’ 
lace, he'd half lose heart and half catch 
bis breath and he'd come streaking back 
this way. And, by the way, if you don't 
happen to know it,"’ and again Barfoot 
regarded him piercingly, ‘‘it is thought by 
some, Law included, that Jim Terril has 
friends hereabouts that wouldn't sell him.” 

‘“*Meaning me?” 

‘““N-o. No, I'm not sure about you, Mr. 
Rapidan. Meaning the Alarcgons. They 
openly stood by Terril during the trial; 
they said they didn't believe he ought to be 
convicted when he was convicted. Now 
Law keeps his mouth shut, which is all 
right as far as I am concerned. But he 
can't quite hide everything from me. No 
man can, my friend. I haven't any X-ray 
attachment to my eyes either; but I’ve got 
a tolerably foxy brain. And—to pay you 
full measure for your beans—it’s my hunch 
that Jesse Law didn't just happen, acci- 
dentally, to hit Alarcgon’s place about time 
to pull off a saddle. There'd be stranger 
things than Jim Terril being-holed up at 
Spanish Hacienda right now, on his way 
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to the border;’’ he said with satisfaction 

Well, thought Rapidan, Barfoot had 
earned his beans. It was well to know all 
this; nor was there any longer the frantic 
haste to be at Spanish Hacienda with the 
first moments of darkness. With Law and 
Tipton in the house and both hawk-eyed 
for Jim Terril, there was going to be small 
likelihood of Hefty Gerlack, alias Bill 
Smith, slipping away. 

“No longer in the big hurry?’ observed 
Barfoot. ‘‘Maybe you won't go lady- 
killing after all tonight, seeing that your 
good pal Jesse Law is there before you!”’ 

“I’m thinking about your horse outside. 
Going to let the poor brute hang there all 
night?”’ 

“So help: me, Rapidan. I'd clean for- 
gotten the horse! I'll go out right now 
and unsaddle.”’ 

‘Finish your supper. I'll do it for you.”’ 

He went out and Barfoot relapsed with a 
sigh into his chair and began the final at- 
tack upon his victuals. 

Ten minutes later, when Rapidan re- 
turned, his guest was sitting back against 
the wall, filling a black, rank pipe. 

“By the way, Mr. Rapidan,’’ he said 
drily, ‘‘there’s something I wanted to talk 
to you about.” 

Rapidan continued to regard him coolly, 
making no rejoinder. So Barfoot, with his 
fat shrug, resumed. 

“You wanted a rifle you saw in my room; 
I let you take it. You ought to have 
known enough to stick it out of sight 
somewhere, but you put it, as Poe’s man 
did the letter, in full sight. For all Mr. 
Poe's theorizing on the subject, that sort of 
thing simply doesn’t work. Little Tip- 
ton saw it; so did Law!" 

“Well?” snapped Rapidan at last, with 
just the faintest narrowing of his eyes. 

‘They know just about one half as much 
as I do, and they can guess about a twen- 
tieth part of what I can figure out. They 
are patient men and they'll wait and watch. 
I come right straight out and bargain with 
you.” 

“Blackmail?” 

“That's the name for it.” 

A queer smile touched Rapidan’s lips; 
let Barfoot’s foxy brain make what it 
could of that, too! 

‘There was a man in my cflice once,” 
said Barfoot casually. “Happened to 
blow in and happened to spot that gun, 
just about the same as you did. He made 
no bones about looking it over, lock, stock 
and barrel. Then he wanted to know who 
the man was that owned it, and where he 
was. Of course I was willing to oblige 
but—Well I told him I could probably get 
him his information, given a bit of time 
and expense money. Long story cut short, 
he paid me five hundred dollars." 

“And you could tell him just exactly 
nothing?”’ 

“Not so. I gave him full value. The 
rifle was found in a saloon in Nacional after 
a pretty bad fracas. The man who owned 
it shot two men before they gathered him 
in. Retained me, but went to the pen just 
the same. Some of my clients do. he 
sighed regretfully, ““but it’s as often their 
own fault as mine.” 

‘And you sold this knowledge to the— 
the investigating gentleman? And col- 
lected five hundred? He must have been 
flush, I'd say, Barfoot!"’ 

‘Must have been. A gum-shoe, I put 
him down, with a fat expense account. 
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Well, I'd figured all along that he found his 
man in the pen, as I've never seen him 
since. But, now that you come along and 
take a fancy to the rifle, I begin to wonder! 
It might be, you know, that you are the 
man he was looking for!"’ 

“Might. Might not.” 

“Sure. Those are the chances I take. I 
could find out, of course, by looking him 
up. But the easier way was to come to 
you—I'd rather do you a kindness than 
him. And besides, the man on the dodge 
yenerally pays better than the man tagging 
him.”’ 

Rapidan looked at his watch. 

“T'll be traveling along now,"’ he said. 

““Sure.’" Barfoot yawned luxuriously. 
“Think it over and we can chat 
about it in the morning. Night, Mr. 
Rapidan.”’ 

Rapidan, leaving the house, went 
through the front room and took time to 
slip one of his phonograph records out of 
sight; little chance of Barfoot treating him- 
self to a good-night tune, but it was just as 


well if ““The Campbells Are Coming’’ was 


where he'd not chance on it. Then he 
went to his wagon and took an old Colt 
forty-five revolver from a box. 

It was dark enough now for him to do 
something which Barfoot’s arrival had 
postpone There was the horse which 


Jim Terril had ridden here from the Blue | 
Smokes, hidden in the mouth of the cafion | 


nearby. It was to be turned loose, started | 
at a run tow ard its home! 

““No,”’ said Rapidan sharply. ‘‘There’s 
another way, a better way! You're in the 
game now, Blue Smoke pony, and you're | 
going to play your part!" 

He hurried for Black Diamond, 
rode into the wooded cajion. 


then 


When Rapidan reaches Spanish Hacienda he 
sees Vego Alarcon saddling a horse in the dead 
of night. 
Terril to escape? 


es 





Does she think she is helping Jimmy | 
Someone blundered for Bill | 


Smith got away, right under Sheriff Law's nose. | 


Further stirring adventures which will grip you 
by their amazing color, speed and action await 
you in the next instalment in November New 
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New York Gives You the Breaks 


Continued from page 49 


numerable others, my jobless days which 
stretched into weeks and months going the 
dreary rounds, hat in hand in waiting- 
rooms, in quest of the job. 

There were many times when I would 
have gone back to my old middle west 
newspaper post and signed up for life at 
the same salary I was receiving when I left. 

Only that sympathetic attitude New York 
expresses toward strangers kept me there. 


N THE city that I left if a newspaper man 
lost his job he had to move on. His 
status became rather definitely one of fail- 
ure. In New York he could be discharged 
one day and often hang up his hat the next in 
the office of a newspaper around the corner. 
New York is rarely interested in what has 
gone before. It lives in the eternal now. 

I know of no city so free of petty jeal- 
ousies as Gotham. In every newspaper- 
shop in which I labored before coming to 
the metropolis there was what is known as 
“office sali.” Little cliques formed to 
disrupt the morale, and a man was just as 
likely as not to join the wrong clique and 
find himself in that state the theatrical 
world knows as “‘at liberty.” 

In the shops in which I worked in New 
York there was none of this. When a man 
was promoted we honored him with a 
luncheon: instead of gathering sullenly in 
the back room of Jake’s to wonder how 
long he would last. 

During that formative period when I 
broke away from the salaried newspaper 
job and launched a quixotic adventure in 
newspaper syndication, there wasn't a 
newspaper man in New York I knew who 
didn't go out of his way to encourage me 
and I certainly needed it. 

I found that many of them, without men- 
tioning the fact to me, had written to 
editorial friends and acquaintances in out- 
side cities pleading my cause and request- 
ing that my articles be given a trial in 
their papers. 

I might add here that in all the years my 
daily articles have been appearing in sev- 
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eral hundred newspapers I have never re- 
ceived an anonymous letter from New York 
but I have received hundreds from other 
cities, many of them mean-tempered and 
scurrilous. And, too, I can truthfully say 


that the most flattering letters I have re- 


ceived have come from readers of my 
articles in a New York newspaper. 

I came from a small town and the people | 
of the small towns are my people and | 
love them. Some day when my ship comes 
in I expect to go back among + bom to | 
dwell again but even my great love for | 
them cannot blind me to the fact that the | 
inhabitants of this rock-ribbed island are 
infinitely more tolerant and sympathetic. 

There was a period in New York when 
an illness confined me to the four walls of a 
room with the ceiling my only vista for 
seven torturous months. It was a des- 
perate plight for one who was supposed to 
get out and about and see the town. Only 
a group of intimate friends knew this. 

My job and my future were in jeopardy. 
All of these friends happened to be workers 
burdened by heavy cares but each and | 
every one of them constituted himself a | 
special reporter—even carrying a note| 
book to jot down the things they thought | 
would interest me and it was only in this 
way I was able to carry on. 

I have an unforgettable memory of 
Irvin Cobb making his weekly prowl 
through the lower East Side for me to} 
come back gleefully with reports of an| 
over-sized clothes shop for men, the little | 
fish store with its sign “‘Icthyology,’’ the | 
quick photo shops where you could be | 
photographed with wax dummies of | 
Lindbergh, Coolidge and so forth. 

There is no city in the world so quick to 
extend credit to the stranger. There is no 
city where so many give freely of their 
artistic services for “‘benefits’’ to the un- 
fortunate—there is no city exactly like it. 

You may gather from all this that I 
think New York is just perfectly dandy. 
Well, that is the idea! 
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Go to High 
School at Home 


You can secure a high school education 
right at home by studying the splendid new 
courses recently prepared by the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools. 

These courses are equivalent to the courses given 


in resident high schools. ‘They have been specially 
arranged for men and women who wish to meet 
college entrance examinations, to qualify for a busi- 
ness osition, or to make up the inetian they 
mis: when forced to leave school too soon. 


The College Preparatory Course, the High School 
Commercial Course and the High School English 
Course include English, algebra, ancient, medieval, 
modern and U. S. history, physiology, literature, 
geography, Latin, bookkeeping, drawing, geometry, 
shorthand, physics, chemistry, salesmanship, adver- 
tising, civics, trigonometry, economics, American busi- 
ness law, corporation finance, money and _ banking, 
business and trade economics, etc. A diploma is 
given at graduation. 

The lessons are easy to understand and you will 
make rapid progress because you will be i a class 
by yourself and you will study under the guidance 
of instructors who are sincerely interested in helping 
os to get ahead and achieve the bigger things of 
ife. 

Just mark and mail the coupon and we will sladly 
send you interesting free booklets describing the Hig 

} Courses of the International Correspondence 
Schools or any other subject in which you are 
interested. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2958-D, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me one of your booklets containing informa- 
tion about the position or subject before which I am mark- 
ing an X: 


CZ College Preparatory Course 

() High School Commercial Course 
) High School English Course 

LJ High School Vocational Course 
CJ High School Agricultural Course 


Business Management Secretarial Work 
Industrial Management } Salesmanship 0 ame 
Show Card Letteri 


raffic Management 
Accounting and C. P. A Stenography and 75 ing 
Coaching Railway Mail Cl 
Cost Accounting English [OC vil Service 
Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
Spanish French Illustrating () Cartooning 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Etfectrical Engineering Architect 
Electric Lighting Architects’ Blueprints 
Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating 
Civil Engineer 
H Surveying end. Mapping 


Chemistry () Pharmacy 
Automobile Work 
Navigation [) Mathematic: 
Airplane Engines 


Mining 0 Radio 
C] Agriculture and Poultry 


Steam Engineering 


Street 


City asain State - 
If you reside in Canada, “gend this coupon to the ‘Jnterna- 
tional Correspondence Schoole Canadian, Limited, Montreal 


RANEERS 


Men, get Forest Ranger job; $125-$200 
month and home furnished; hunt, 
fish, trap, etc. For further details, write 


—- NORTON INST. 
Z 1496 Temple Court, Denver, Colo. 













ADVISORY sonality, Artistry, Debuts and Placements 
DIRECTORS Pupile—Mary Pickford, The Astairs, Lee 
Wm. A. Brady Tracy, Dolly Sisters, Laurette Tay) and 
Sir John others. Catalogue of study desired mailed 
Martin Harvey free. Atviewe Univensrrr, 66 
J. J. Shubert N. Y. (Ext 27 
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am each side of shank and set with our AAI qual- seroll design in. a 
} th large brilliant blue ity blue dia- white gold set a 
white yok set withour White diamond in cen- . . P mond. $1.00 with or- brilliant blue 
=AAl quality blue white ter, $1.00 with order, OU have heard of the big savings that der, pay $4.00 to Post diamond of our. 
eee, ee panne. can be effected by dealing directly thru man; $6.00 @ month. — wor ee ~ 
the mails. Here are some of the exam- Te Es. 
ples. Every article is high quality— ANEW DINNER RING “4 
formerly everything guaranteed. We sell under * 
the guarantee of Satisfaction or Money 
Sold Refunded. ’ 
for WHAT YOU Do— 
3750 SEND ONE DOLLAR with your name and 
S address, the number of the article you wish 
to examine and a brief note telling us some- 
Now 3250 thing about yourself. 
_ Simply state: (1) How long at present 
24—An American waten with paporontent 17 address, (2) Age; (3) Married or Single, 
Jewel movement in a 14 gree ol Se case. — (4) Name of employer, (5) Nature of 
tifully engraved. It formerly sold for $37.50 Now work and (6) How long in employment. 
you can buy it at this low price of $32.8@. $1.00 This information will be held strictly 
with order, $3.15 a month, confidential—no direct inquiries sent 


to employer. 


It’s a BULOVA 
75 


WHAT WE .DO— 


Upon arrival of your order, we will 
open a Ten Months Charge Ac- 
count and send your selection for 
approval and 15 days trial. 

Convince yourself of its remark- 
able value. If satisfied, you pay 
the balance in rn equal 
monthly payme Other- 
wise, return anc cae dollar 
will be promptly refunded. 



























Buy it No articles sold to persons 

on Credit under 20 years of age. ‘ 
at the Nationally com 

Advertised Cash Price fm 





26—Here's a new model in the famous Bulova watch. It hasa 
15 Jewel movement with dust-tite cap that keeps out dust and 
dirt and radium numerals‘and hands. Ruy it on our convenient 
ayment plan at the nationally advertised cash price — 
$29.75. $1.0 with order, $2.87 a month, 4 
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28—The 
new Kent has 
all the modern improvements 
of watch making, Consider its many features il- 
lustrated to the left, then consider its low price. 
Witheach watch wegive an insurance policy which 
- protects you. We give you 15 days to wear it and 
convince yourself of its dependability. Its jolt 
proof feature alone should be sufficient for you 
to make it your watch. Send $1.00 today and let us 
send you this watch for approval and 15 days trial. 




















Special constructed jolt 
proof 15 Jewe! movement 
« im solid casement. 
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ore Razor Blades 


To Buy/ 











365 KEEN 


A YEAR WITH ONE SINGLE BLADE 
“T want to say that KRISS-KROSS Stropper is 
the best thing I ever saw. 
blade continuously for one year and nine months 
and have no idea how much longer it will last.” 








SHAVES 


I have been using one 


C. S. Stephenson, Okla. 








Inventor Discovers Amazing 


New Way to Shave! 
—-Without Buying Blades. 


EEN, velvety shaves forever and no more 

blades to buy! That’s what the astonish- 
ing invention of a St. Louis man offers the 
great army of American shavers today! 

KRISS-KROSS is destined to revolu- 
tionize all existing traditions of shaving! 
Its performance is so sensational that it 
seems hardly fair to call it a stropper. 
Rather it is a super-stropper or blade- 
rejuvenator! Almost literally it makes a 
new blade out of an old one every day. 
No longer do you find that vour blades 
“die” after five or six shaves. KRISS- 
KROSS “brings ‘em to life” a surprising 


barber uses. Never before has anyone captured the 
secret of reproducing it automatically. Eight “lucky 
leather grooves” do the trick in 11 seconds with a 
precision it takes a master barber years to at- 
tain. 

But that’s not all, KRISS-KROSS embodies still 
another feature that has hitherto baffled mechanical 
reproductior It strops from heary to light. It's 
neanny the way the strokes start with 
grow lighter and lighter until 
atic jig flies up and notifies you 
ready with the keenest 


absolutely 
strong pressure ar 
an adjustable, autom 
that your blade is ready 

cutting-edge that steel can take! 


Fits All Makes of Blades 


KRISS-KROSS produces unbelievable 
sharpness and prolongs the life of any 








way, week after week and month after 
month—and endows them with a keen- 
ness that they never possessed when 
brand-new! Actually you can take a 
blade right out of a fresh package and 
improve it as much as 100% in eleven 
seconds with KRISS-KROSS! No 
wonder experts pronounce it one of the 








Mystery | is: 
Razor 


FREE | : 


razor blade for months and even years 
Fits all brands and makes except Dur- 
’ Eliminates 83% of shaving costs 
No more “raking” and scraping with dull 
blades. No more stinging and smarting 
at has to be relieved with messy lotions 
i harsh astringents. KRISS-KROSS 
ves your blade problem for all time 


and gives you keen, velvet-smooth 














greatest inventions ever patented! 


Magic Diagonal Stroke 


Until you've seen KRISS-KROSS, fitted its 
sturdy, nickeled smoothness into the palm of your 


hand and tested its uncanny dexterity yourself, 
you never know how amazing it really is! It em- 
ploys the famous diagonal stroke, same as a master 





shaves forever! 


Sensational Offer 


And n for my surprising offer. To introduce 
KRISS-KROSS, I am giving with it Free a new kind 
of razor. Possesses remarkable features. Instantly 


adjustable to any shaving position. A flip of the 
finger makes it (1) T-Shape; (2) straight (old style); 


“KRISS KROSS 


RHODES MFG. CO. 
Dept. P-3343 
St. Louis, Mo. 


1418 Pendleton Ave. 


STROPPER 


Largest Manufacturers of Mechanical Stroppers in the World 


(3) or diagonal (new way) Also adjusts for light, 
medium or close shaving Gives a sliding instead 
of pulling stroke Simply zips right through the 
toughest crops of whiskers. Made of rustless metal. 
Comes with 5 special-process blades and is entirely 
unlike anything you ever saw before! 


Get Free Offer 


Send for full information on these surprising new 
inventions today KRISS-KROSS products are 
never sold in stores. You deal direct with me or 
my authorized representative Write for illustrated 
description and full details of free razor offer. It's 
even more remarkable than I can tell you in this 
short space. Clip the coupon now. Mail it today. 





Agents $30.00 a Day and Up 

Make big money with KRISS-KROSS 
Giving away FREE razor boosts your profits 
amazingly H. King made $66 in one day 

C. Paige made $104 in 3 days! Others aver 
age $350 and up to $750 a month! Spare-time 
workers, Office and Factory men make $6-$12 
extra a day showing KRISS-KROSS to friends 
and fellow employes. S. Kantala made $1 
working evenings 3 weeks Ge 


extra just y 
Check bottom of coupon ar 


details at once 
mail it tonight! 





Rhodes Mfg. Co., Dept. P-3343 “| 
1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Without obligation, please send me illustrated 
description and full details of your special intro- 
ductory offer on KRISS-KROSS super-stropper 
and FREE 6-way razor. 


Name 
Address 
Town State 





) Check here if interested in making money as 
authorized KRISS-KROSS representative. 
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THE CANDY MINT WITH THE HOLE 


THEY AID DIGESTION AND SWEET 
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